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"  Not  a  single  nation  has  ever  been  founded  on  principles  of 
science  and  reason.  There  has  never  been  an  example  of  it, 
except  for  a  brief  moment,  through  folly.  Socialism  is  from  its 
very  nature  bound  to  be  atheism,  seeing  that  it  has  from  the  very 
first  proclaimed  that  it  is  an  atheistic  organisation  of  society, 
and  that  it  intends  to  establish  itself  exclusively  on  the  elements 
of  science  and  reason.  Science  and  reason  have,  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  played  a  secondary  and  subordinate  part  in 
the  life  of  nations  ;  so  it  will  be  till  the  end  of  time.  Nations 
are  built  up  and  moved  by  another  force  which  sways  and 
dominates  them,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown  and  inexplicable. 
That  force  is  the  force  of  an  insatiable  desire  to  go  on  to  the  end. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  the  force  of  the  persistent  assertion  of  one's  own 
existence,  and  a  denial  of  death.  It  is  the  spirit  of  life,  as  the 
Scriptures  call  it,  l  the  river  of  living  water.'  .  ...  It  is 
the  asthetic  principle,  as  the  philosophers  call  it,  the  ethical 
principle  with  which  they  identify  it,  '  the  seeking  for  God,'  as 
1  call  it  more  simply.  The  object  of  every  national  movement,  in 
every  people  and  at  every  period  of  its  existence  is  only  the  seeking 
for  its  God,  who  must  be  its  own  God,  and  the  faith  in  Him  as 
the  only  true  one.1' 

Translated  from  DOSTOEVSKY. 


To   J.    M.    KENNEDY,    Esq. 


DEAR  MR.  KENNEDY, 

The  condition  of  England  at  the  present  time  may  properly 
escribed  as  one  of  political  agitation.  That  is  to  say,  people 
are  much  more  concerned  about  the  duties  of  other  people  than 
about  the  performance  of  their  own.  While  the  masters  of 
industry  are  complaining  bitterly  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
trade  unions  and  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  working  man, 
the  working  man  himself  is  being  filled  with  bitter  hatred  of  the 
capitalist  while  he  mutters  demands  for  regulation  of  his  power. 
Agitation  in  all  its  forms  is  being  fostered  by  modern 
electioneering  methods,  by  both  the  great  political  parties  and 
by  the  newspapers  of  every  political  complexion.  It  is  clear 
that  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  ephemeral.  No  great  state 
can  exist  except  by  virtue  of  the  deepest  social  affection,  the 
most  sincere  co-operation  and  mutual  regard.  The  present 
state  of  agitation  has  already  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a 
« TIMS  in  the  important  sphere  of  industry.  But  the  labour 
troubles  of  the  last  few  years  will  have  served  a  good 
purpose  if  they  have  convinced  our  statesmen  that  a  proper 
industrial  policy  can  be  pursued  only  by  those  who  have  sound 
political  motives,  and  a  clear  idea  of  national  aims.  It  is  one 
thin^  to  plunge  into  the  chaos  of  our  industrial  centres,  to  see 
a  mass  of  suffering  and  degradation,  and  to  appoint  factory 
inspectors  for  its  relief ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  appreciate 
the  causes  which  make  this  relief  necessary  and  to  seek  to 
reform  the  existing  system  without  regarding  any  part  of  that 
system  as  necessary  or  inevitable.  No  man  can  be  regarded  as 
a  serious  statesman  who  shirks  facing  the  central  fact  in  modern 
polit  10  crisis  in  industry  is  the  heart  and  centre,  the 

factor,  of   the  situation. 


Here  lies  the  problem  waiting  for  solution,  and  here  precisely 
is  the  difficulty  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  overcome.  If  we  find 
the  way  to  surmount  this  obstacle  to  progress  we  shall  found  a 
new  tradition.  Until  the  obstacle  is  surmounted,  "  decay  "  and 
not  "  progress  "  is  the  word  we  must  use  if  we  would  accurately 
describe  the  state  of  our  civilisation.  But  if  we  can  find  the 
way  to  establish  a  new  tradition  by  our  triumph  over  a  single 
difficulty  we  shall  supply  that  vital  essence  without  which  the 
most  perfect  system  is  useless,  which  itself  also  can  mould  into 
practical  shape  any  system  it  inspires.  It  is,  then,  in  the  hope 
of  making  a  practical  experiment  and  of  founding  a  tradition 
that  we  set  out  to  examine  the  condition  of  industry.  The 
industrial  system,  as  we  know  it,  is  of  recent  origin.  The  vast 
population  of  this  country  has  grown  up  in  poverty  and 
misery  in  consequence  of  the  system  and  our  education  and 
morality  have  been  profoundly  modified  in  obedience  to  those 
who  invented  or  who  control  it.  It  is,  in  consequence,  very 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  that  the  evils  we  see  around  us  are 
due  to  man's  folly  and  not  to  the  decrees  of  a  cruel  fate.  And 
yet  it  becomes  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  studied  history  that 
most  of  the  evils  of  the  system  are  preventible  by  the  application 
of  perfectly  sound  and  perfectly  simple  principles. 

The  history  of  industry  in  England  is  most  instructive. 
Trade  was  at  one  time  more  highly  organised  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other.  For  the  English  have  a  supreme  capacity 
for  organisation.  They  are  more  richly  endowed  than  any  other 
race  with  social  affection,  and  that  is  the  quality  that  makes 
great  nations.  But  the  power  resulting  from  co-operation  and 
organisation  requires  to  be  united  with  sound  motives.  When 
that  power  is  divorced  from  patriotism  and  used  for  merely 
selfish  ends  by  those  who  control  it,  then  it  becomes  a  serious 
menace  to  society. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  pamphlet  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  present  agitation,  and  to  show  that  the  outlook 
will  be  bright  or  hopeless  according  as  our  statesmen  have  or 
have  not  the  capacity  to  realise  the  true  aims  of  English  policy 


and  to  frame  the  outlines  of  a  new  industrial  system  on  the 
basis  of  our  national  traditions. 

It  is  to  you,  sir,  that  I  desire  to  dedicate  this  pamphlet  for  a 
reason  which  has  been  of  significance  not  only  to  myself  but  to 
several  of  my  friends  as  well.  At  the  time  when  your  essays  on 
"  Tory  Democracy  "  appeared  we  had  studied  politics  practically 
and  theoretically  for  some  years.  We  were,  however,  without 
any  intellectual  guidance  which  could  sustain  an  enthusiasm 
born  of  our  instincts  and  our  education.  We  had  not  read  the 
in. -pi ring  articles  of  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  and  Mr.  Arnold  White. 
\Ve  \v« -re  unacquainted  with  the  modern  continental  movements 
and  tlu*  philosophers  of  aristocracy.  We  were  oppressed  by 
the  universal  stagnation  caused  by  the  socialist  groups,  and 
by  the  democratic  stupidity  which  has  stifled  every  vestige  of 
intelligence  in  the  Unionist  Party.  In  the  year  1911  we  had 
reached  a  stage  of  considerable  depression.  We  knew  our 
political  views  were  right,  but  we  did  not  know  why  we 
were  right  nor  yet  why  the  politicians  were  so  utterly  wrong. 
Your  essays  did  for  us  the  greatest  of  all  services.  They 
revived  our  enthusiasm,  they  stimulated  our  interest  in  political 
philosophy,  and  they  made  us  see  that  even  in  conditions 
such  as  we  have  to  face,  our  own  small  efforts  could  not  be 
wholly  without  effect. 

But  your  essay  "  Tory  l><  mocracy  "  did  far  more  than  this. 
It  performed  a  great  service  to  this  country  by  pointing  out  that 
the  Radical  party  is  the  Capitalist  party.  We  had  all  been 
vaguely  puzzled  to  <-\  plain  why  a  party  which  hates  freedom  in 
every  direction  but  one,  should  be  the  champion  of  Free  Trade. 
We  could  not  see  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  Radicals 
wished  to  regulate  everything  but  competition  in  trade.  Now 
we  realise  that  they  wish  to  regulate  labour  and  by  regulation  to 
coerce  it  into  obedience  to  employers,  and  that  they  desire 

ii  petition  in  trade  to  be  free  and  unfettered  because  such 
freedom  secures  a  monopoly  to  the  most  powerful  financiers. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  so  completely  hoodwinked  the  country 
;i nd  -..  skilfully  diverted  the  hatred  of  capital  against  the 
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aristocracy,  that  no  one  realised  what  was  happening  until  you 
exposed  the  real  meaning  of  Radicalism. 

Gratitude,  like  every  other  emotion  or  sentiment,  is  more 
fittingly  expressed  in  action  than  in  words,  and  we  can  but  hope 
that  any  action  which  we  may  be  able  to  take  in  the  future  will 
be  regarded  by  you  as  no  unworthy  attempt  at  the  expression 
of  our  thanks. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Yours,  &c., 

THE    AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE  OLD  ENGLISH  TRADITIONS  AND 
THE  NEW. 


1. — The  Power  of  Tradition. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  lawyers  and  statesmen  that 
government,  law  and  legislation  depend  upon  and  spring  from 
the  traditions  preserved  in  the  character  of  the  people.  For 
traditions  are  the  memories  of  a  people,  and  no  people  will 
consent  to  be  governed  contrary  to  the  light  of  its  own 
experience.  Thus,  when  any  government  is  established  in  a 
country  it  must  adopt  a  policy  consistent  with  existing  tradi- 
tions. If  a  statesman  desires  to  introduce  laws  which  oppose 
existing  traditions  he  must  begin  by  founding  a  new  tradition. 
When  traditions  are  ignored  legislation  is  either  ineffective 
altogether  or  results  in  some  effect  quite  different  from  anything 
that  was  intended  or  anticipated.  It  is  the  force  of  tradition 
that  causes  continuity  of  policy,  and  we  find  that  through  long 
periods  of  history  whatever  party  or  statesman  has  been  in 
power  the  policy  has  had  a  constant  tendency  towards  the 
same  end. 

2.— The  Old  English  Policy. 

The  old  national  policy  of  England  was  based  on  military 

litions,  and.  in  consequence,  the  idea  of  duty  and  service  to 

the  race  was  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  that  policy. 

In  i.'M.ir  it  secured  the  competence  of  the  workman  and  insured 

the  quality  of  all  goods  sold.    It  guaranteed  a  lii-li  standard  of 

living  f<>r  the  good  workman.     The  common  la\\  insisted  on  all 

i  era  conforming  to  a  high  standard  of  honesty  and  the  whole 

was  built  up  on  the  principle  of  the  unlimited 

lity   of  every  man  for   all    the   consequences  of   his  acts. 
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In  industry,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  activity,  the  national 
traditions  were  most  rigidly  enforced.  Trade  was  carried  on 
under  regulations  which  ensured  that  it  should  be  beneficial  to 
the  whole  country.  The  idea  of  service  was  impressed  upon  the 

•  in  and  the  one  great  revolution  in  English  history  took 
place  when  this  idea  ceased  to  act  as  a  controlling  force.  Until 
about  the  Tudor  period  England  was  governed  in  accordance 
with  these  military  traditions  and,  whoever  was  in  power,  the 
policy  was  essentially  the  same. 

AYith  regard  to  industry  this  meant  that  trade  must  be 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  and  not  merely  for  the 
profit  of  the  individual.  It  is  sufficiently  described  elsewhere 
how  all  standards  were  fixed  by  the  trade  guilds,  how  a  man  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  his  guild  which 
insisted  on  a  standard  of  competence  and  quality  and  a  standard 
of  living  for  all  employed  persons,  and  how  expulsion  from  a 
guild  drove  a  man  into  military  service  or  to  villein  service  on 
the  land. 

3. — The  Character  of  a  Gentleman. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  old  system  was  that  all  power 
should  be  exercised  by  those  who  understood  the  business  of  a 
gentleman.  That  is  to  say,  all  private  property  should  be 
controlled  by  those  who  were  experts  in  the  traditions  which 
enabled  men  to  live  in  accordance  with  English  ideals :  all 
privileges  should  be  conferred  on  men  with  the  true  chivalrous 
character.  This  was  a  perfectly  logical  plan.  In  fact  it  is  the 
only  sound  and  statesmanlike  policy.  Property  gives  to  its 
o \\ner  the  power  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  race.  It  is  vital  to 
see  that  the  man  who  exercises  that  power  has  not  only  the 
knowledge,  but  the  true  motive,  which  is  required  for  its  proper 
exercise.  It  is  a  fatal  policy  to  grant  power  to  men  who  lack 
either  the  knowledge  or  the  motive  to  secure  the  interests  of  the 
race.  We  find  on  studying  English  history  that  the  old  policy 

!  extraordinarily  successful  in  achieving  its  object,  more 
successful  certainly  than  that  of  any  other  western  nation. 
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The  secret  of  this  success  lies  obviously  in  the  fact  that  the 
power  and  wealth  of  England  were  almost  constantly  in  the  hands 
of  very  skilful  leaders  who  were  really  gentlemen.  We  find,  in 
fact,  that  not  only  were  these  leaders  possessed  of  all  the 
knowledge  and  experience  that  is  wrapped  up  in  healthy  instincts 
and  a  sound  physique,  but  they  had  also  a  good  education  in 
national  traditions  and  had  developed  the  chivalrous  character. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  class  of  men  in  history  who  can  rival 
the  Sovereigns  of  England  in  statesmanlike  ability.  The  pro- 
ion  of  really  great  men  and  women  who  have  occupied  the 
tin-one  of  England  is  remarkable.  And  the  Sovereigns  of 
England  owed  their  position  to  the  fact  that  they  had  gained 
confidence  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  the  country. 
Generation  after  generation  of  leaders  proved  their  ability  to 
le  men  through  the  difficulties  of  life,  and  the  proof  is 
recorded  in  every  page  of  English  history. 

The  records  of  success  in  times  of  peace  and  happiness  are 
meagre,  but  we  can  measure  that  success  by  the  plentiful  records 
of  times  of  trouble,  when  tradition  was  temporarily  lost  or  the 
racter  of  leaders  failed.  We  see  then  what  a  turbulent 
people  were  the  English,  and  in  what  sincere  respect  the  upper 
classes  must  have  been  held  to  enable  a  people  of  such  warlike 
and  adventurous  habits  to  form  the  basis  of  an  ordered  society 
resulting  in  freedom  and  the  noblest  peace  and  industry  of  any 
lised  race.  There  is  in  the  most  turbulent  of  men  an  instinct 
which  enables  them  to  recognise  a  leader,  and  forces  them  to 
obey  and  follow  those  who  have  their  interests  at  heart.  There 
is  an  instinct  which  will  always  respond  to  the  commands  of  a 
man  who  is  really  a  gentleman.  It  is  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  It  comes  from  an  intimate  knowledge  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  his  race  are  found  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  a  man  whose  motives  are  pure  and 
•  •hivalmus  and  whose  instinctive  power  and  traditional  knowledge 
are  the  result  of  a  healthy  body  and  a  true  morality.  Ii  i-.  in 
short,  the  mute  tribute  of  the  sound  and  healthy  human  being 
to  the  character  of  the  man  whom  he  really  needs  for  his  helper. 


ta 

When  a  man  can  make  such  an  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  his 
fellow  mt'M  as  calls  forth  the  tribute  of  obedience,  that  man  is  a 
gentleman.  A  ^cntlenmii  is  in  fact  an  expert  in  human  experi- 

•••.  He  knows  how  it  is  best  for  men  to  live  so  that  they  may 
secure  their  own  true  happiness  and  the  interests  of  the  race. 
He  is  distinguished  by  possessing  instincts  and  passions  of  great 
power  and  a  character  capable  of  controlling  those  instincts  and 
passions.  He  is  the  engineer  of  society.  He  is  the  expert  in 
that  social  affection  which  is  the  root  principle  of  society.  He 
has  the  ability  to  lead.  He  has  the  motive  which  makes  him 
willing  to  take  responsibility  and  the  unselfishness  which  is 
required  for  making  personal  sacrifices.  To  allow  men  without 
these  characteristics  to  have  power  and  influence  is  as  bad 
as  putting  babies  to  control  steam  engines.  To  allow  any 
privileges  to  those  who  have  the  ability  to  serve  the  race,  but 
lack  the  will  to  do  so,  is  as  bad  as  paying  for  the  upkeep  of  an 
army  that  will  never  fight.  To  expect  civilisation  (which  is  the 
science  of  living),  to  progress  when  it  is  not  influenced  by 
gentlemen,  is  as  stupid  as  to  expect  profound  astronomical 
discoveries  to  be  made  by  children  at  a  kindergarten.  It  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  that  education  is  required  to  enable  a 
man  to  spend  money  properly.  It  is  the  concern  of  the  race 
that  money  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  trained  and 
inclined  to  spend  it  in  a  manner  from  which  the  race  derives 
advantage.  As  to  those  most  skilful  at  Dial- ing  money,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  race  is  not  at  all  concerned  to  see  that  they  are 
left  free  to  spend  it.  Here  is  the  mistake  that  has  been  made. 
Mmlrni  policy  showers  its  blessings  on  those  who  can  make 
most  money,  places  the  whole  control  of  property  in  their  hands 
and  cares  not  who  they  are  or  how  they  employ  the  formidable 
power  thus  conferred  on  them. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  only  true  national  policy 
which  can  have  any  chance  of  success  is  that  which  aims,  first, 
at  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  character  of  a  gentleman, 
and  tlitm  secures  that  the  control  of  all  property  shall  rest  with 
men  who  have  that  character.  In  so  far  as  any  political  policy 
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fails  to  secure  these  two  results  the  unhappiness  and  failure  of  a 
oration  are  assured.     Unless  England  aims  at  attaining  these 
things,   she  must  fail,  and   the  cause  of  her  failure   must  be 
obvious  to  anyone  who  makes  the  smallest  effort  to  find  it. 

4.— The  Change. 

The  aim  of  English  policy  continued  unchanged  so  long  as 
the  old  traditions  of  service  remained  in  force.  But  traditions, 
like  other  records,  require  careful  preservation.  It  is  the 
principal  duty  of  an  aristocracy  and  a  priesthood  to  preserve 
national  traditions.  English  traditions  were  moulded  by  war 
and  inspired  by  Christianity  until  they  blossomed  forth  in  all 
the  beauty  of  chivalry  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Our  aristoc- 
racy were  our  national  military  leaders  and  to  them  was 
entrusted  the  administration  of  the  land.  They  set  the  fashion 
and  established  their  own  moral  code  as  the  basis  of  national 
traditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fashion  they  set  was 
adopted  by  the  best  of  the  merchants  and  affected  public  opinion 
within  tin-  guilds.  And  we  can  see  how  strong  the  tradition  in 
the  guilds  must  have  been  when  we  examine  the  evidence  of 
th»'  character  of  the  merchant  princes  who  maintained  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  integrity  for  generations  after  the 
destruction  of  those  institutions  which  had  produced  that  standard. 
The  traditions  of  the  military  class  permeated  the  old  system 
because  the  military  class  was  by  far  the  most  influential  class 
in  the  country.  Military  traditions  are  based  on  the  idea  of 
duty,  n-rvice  and  discipline,  and  the  individual  has  such  a 
position  in  society  as  his  services  to  the  country  warrant. 

in  tho  course  of  time  the  balance  of  power  in  the  country 
rhan^-d.  Th<>  incn -ase  in  the  efficiency  of  trade  organisation 
made  the  traders  an  ever  increasing  and  a  wealthier  class,  and 
class  fostered  and  multiplied  its  own  peculiar  traditions. 
In  trade,  as  military  influence  declined,  the  standard  of 
individual  success  gradually  displaced  the  standard  of  service. 
Alirn  1 1  aders  brought  in  their  native  and  ignoble  traditions  as 
the  price  of  teaching  the  Englishman  n«  \\  trades.  The  Jew 
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influence  by  means  of  his  low,  selfish,  material 
philosophy.  For  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  ideals 
of  money  making  were  going  to  supplant  the  ideals  of  war,  it 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Jew  would  eventually  rule 
England  and  exterminate  the  noble  military  class.  The  Jew  is 
the  prince  of  money  makers.  And  if  ;iny  society  is  based  on  a 
money  making  plan,  then  the  Jew  must  control  society  and 
his  morality  will  be  imposed  on  all  classes.  Gradually  and 
imperceptibly  a  new  traders'  policy  began  to  grow  up  in 
opposition  to  the  old  traditions  of  service  and  chivalry,  and  the 
military  and  landed  aristocracy  were  not  strong  enough  to 
maintain  control.  The  conflict  between  the  opposing  traditions 
became  acute.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
reached  a  climax,  and  no  doubt  the  old  traditions  suffered 
severely  from  the  weak  character  and  foolish  policy  of  the 
Stuarts.  Perhaps  with  wiser  leaders  the  conflict  would  not 
have  led  to  the  Civil  War.  But  we  must  seek  the  real  cause 
of  the  revolution  in  the  failure  of  the  aristocracy,  who  had 
suffered  so  severely  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  to  safeguard  the 
traditions  of  England.  In  any  case,  the  old  traditions  decayed. 
Men  looked  in  vain  for  guidance  from  their  hereditary  leaders. 
These  proved  unequal  to  their  task  and  the  people  fell  a  prey  to 
greed  and  to  those  baser  passions  which  naturally  gain  the 
upper  hand  when  human  nature  is  uncontrolled  by  tradition  and 
force  of  character.  It  is  in  this  reaction  to  a  more  bestial 
morality  that  the  forces  of  what  in  political  jargon  is  called 
"  Progress  "  find  an  outlet,  and  the  Jew  comes  to  sit  in  triumph 
on  the  ruins  of  nobility. 

By  1689  the  traditions  of  trade  had  won  all  along  the  line, 
and  thenceforth  the  policy  of  England  became  subject  to  the 
traditions  of  trade,  and  the  interests  of  the  nation  were  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  merchant  and  the  manufac- 
turer. Instead  of  character,  service,  chivalry  and  duty,  we 
aimed  at  cheapness,  profit,  thrift  and  "rights."  Since  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange  no  matter  what  party  or  what 
statesman  has  been  in  power  the  policy  has  been  a  traders' 
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policy,  growing  out  of  the  new  traditions  aiming  at  nvmey 
making  and  the  break  up  of  all  restrictions  and  regulations  of 
trade.  Democracy— the  equality  of  man — has  been  preached 
by  those  whose  real  motive  has  been  to  secure  cheap  labour,  and 
free  trade  has  been  advocated  by  those  who  saw  that  protection 
prevented  labourers  from  being  their  prey.  The  "  right  of 
asylum  "  has  been  a  phrase  used  by  those  who  wished  to 
exploit  the  evils  of  tyranny  to  secure  the  free  immigration  of 
low  class  continental  labourers,  who  are  content  to  live  in  servile 
conditions  in  this  country  and  depress  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  English  working  man.  The  "  problem  of  unemployment 
has  been  deliberately  created  by  those  who  desired  a  surplus  of 
labour  for  the  reduction  of  wages,  and  now  by  "  unemployment 
insurance "  the  working  man  is  to  be  taxed  to  maintain  his 

•st  enemy,  the  low-class  free  labourer,  who  swells  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  "  Social  reform  "  in  all  its  phases,  is  merely  a 
method  of  bolstering  up  the  system.  It  is  introduced  under  the 
cloak  of  Christianity  and  in  the  name  of  humanity  by  those  who 
tolerate  a  system  which  deliberately  creates  the  trouble.  And 
Ixjth  the  political  parties  have  been  dominated  by  the  same  low 
passions,  the  same  negation  of  all  tradition.  Many  times  have 
so-called  Tory  governments  held  office,  but  the  policy  has  always 

i  Jewish  and  \Yhitf. 

The  best  that  the  beaten  Tories  have  been  able  to  do  is  to 

fight  a  rearguard  action  and  sometimes  to  force  a  compromise 

with  the  victorious  traditions  of  trade.     Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not 

even  attempt  so  much.     He  went  so  far  as  to  betray  his  party 

and  repeal  the  corn  laws  himself,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 

Whi^s.     That  was  quite  gratuitously  treacherous  conduct.     And 

Disraeli's  action  in  "Dishing  the  Whigs"  was  not  much  better. 

the   best  that   the   Tories   could   do   was  no   more   than 

compromise.      The  Factory   and    Truck   Acts  were    the   most 

i  1 1 1 1  >ortant  measures  carried  by  the  Tories  during  the  last  cent 

ind  they  were  simply  a  protest  against  a  system  which  Tories 

1  I. ut  were  forced  to  endure.     In  fact  both  the  parties  have 

-oino  generations  been  Whig,  that  is  to  say,  subject  to  the 

i  it  ions  of  trade. 
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5. — Jews  and  Middlemen. 

The  triumph  of  military  ideals  and  a  chivalrous  morality  is 
always  accompanied  by  anti-semitic  demonstrations,  and  we  can 
trace  the  growth  of  the  traditions  of  trade  in  England,  and  the 
decline  of  our  national  morality  by  studying  the  history  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews.  When  at  this  late  period  in  history 
we  find  a  most  striking  repetition  of  anti-semitism  in  France 
accompanying  the  great  patriotic  and  military  revival  that  has 
taken  place  there  during  the  past  twelve  years,  we  may  well  pause 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  a  long  series  of  coincidences  affecting 
every  country  in  Europe  during  the  whole  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Jews  were  regarded  with  universal 
abhorrence.  It  was  said  they  were  persecuted  because  they 
crucified  Christ.  It  is  certain  they  called  forth  the  most  bitter 
animosity  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  They  were 
regarded  as  the  enemies  of  race  tradition  wherever  they  settled. 
They  were  looked  on  as  a  degraded  race  who  polluted  others. 
Let  us  look  for  the  underlying  causes  of  this  unanimous 
judgment  of  humanity. 

We  cannot  write  sincerely  on  the  industrial  situation  if  we 
avoid  complete  frankness  on  the  subject  of  the  Jews.  We  all 
have  friends  among  the  Jews,  friends  whose  loss  we  should 
regret.  But  we  pay  too  much  for  their  friendship,  and  we 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  our  race,  if  we  allow  such  considerations 
to  check  the  free  expression  of  the  truth.  Now  there  is 
at  the  outset  one  indisputable  fact  that  proves  the  Jew 
inferior  to  the  English  gentleman.  An  Englishman  who  has  no 
money,  and  none  of  the  power  that  money  gives,  can  yet 
command  men  and  compel  their  obedience.  His  character  is 
such  that  it  inspires  the  instincts  of  others  with  confidence,  and, 
on  condition  that  the  man  is  a  gentleman,  he  will,  in  his  own 
sphere,  be  obeyed.  The  Jew,  on  the  other  hand,  wields  great 
power,  but  not  through  his  character.  His  method  is  to  get 
control  of  material  wealth  and  coerce  men  to  serve  him  by 
means  of  such  control.  No  Jew  can  exact  obedience  by  force 
of  character.  Without  money,  he  is  without  influence ; 
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he  has  no  power  to  inspire  confidence.  Consider  the  character 
of  the  Jews.  Try  to  imagine  anyone  feeling  inspired  with 
loyalty  to  the  person  of  a  Jew.  It  is  impossible.  They  may 
quote  Disraeli.  We  admit  that  he  had  great  intellect  and 
ability.  But  he  was  regarded  as  an  outcast  by  the  Jews  and  to 
tin-  end  of  his  days  he  was  not  treated  favourably  by  English 
Lvntlemen.  The  fact  that  the  Tory  party  treated  him  badly  lays 
tli.it  party  open  to  a  charge  of  intellectual  stupidity,  but  in 
ostracising  one  who  was  an  alien  to  all  that  is  most  valuable  in 
the  English  race,  they  acted  only  as  all  people  of  sound  instinct 
will  always  act.  No  one  could  trust  a  Jew  to  the  extent  of 
obeying  him.  Instinct  forbids  us  to  do  any  such  thing.  We 
obey  only  those  whom  we  know  are  leading  us  aright,  and  we 
know  that  the  Jews  are  not  leading  us  aright. 

Compare  the  careers  and  the  attributes  of  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli.  One  may  search  Gladstone's  speeches  in  vain  for 
an  original  idea  or  a  trace  of  profound  political  thought.  He 
was  without  humour  or  great  intellectual  ability.  And  yet  his 
life,  such  as  it  was,  was  a  success.  He  had  at  any  rate  all  the 
appearance  of  possessing  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman.  He 
impressed  men  with  sincerity  of  purpose.  And  if  he  was 
insincere,  his  success  was  owing  to  an  effective  pretence  of 
sincerity  and  to  the  fact  that  men  thought  he  was  a  gentleman. 
Israeli,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  even  impose  on  men  to 
the  extent  of  making  them  think  he  might  possibly  be  a 
gentleman.  He  had  the  greatest  intellect  of  his  century,  a 
sparkling  wit  and  a  profound  philosophy.  His  writings  on 
English  political  history  are  authoritative.  And  with  all  this  he 
failed.  He  failed  to  make  his  ideas  live  in  practical  shape.  He 
failed  to  impress  his  followers  with  the  principles  he  advocated. 
He  never  exercised  real  power. 

It  is  not  the  possession  of  ideas  that  makes  a  man  great 
or  successful.  Any  intellectual  person  may  have  ideas.  Real 
greatness  consists  in  the  character  which  makes  an  idea 
live,  which  makes  it  practical  and  forces  others  to  accept  it 
as  their  <>wn.  In  such  greatness  Disraeli  was  entirely 
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lacking.  He  was  supremo  as  a  political  philosopher.  But  he 
\\as  impotent  hecause  he  was  not  a  gentleman.  No  gentleman 
is  ostentatious,  but  Disraeli  could  not  afford  to  he  otherwise. 
He  was  not  a  gent It-man,  and  so,  not  even  his  own  party  obeyed 
him.  \Ve  may  despise  the  intellectual  stupidity  of  the  Conser- 
vatives who  refused  to  see  the  value  of  Disraeli's  ideas,  and 
refuse  to  this  day  to  understan  1  them:  we  can  hut  admire 
mildness  of  those  instincts  which  impelled  the  country  to 
reject  Disraeli  as  a  man.  When  Lord  Derby  declined  to 
correspond  with  him  except  through  the  medium  of  his  solicitors, 
he  was  absolutely  justified,  for  he  was  by  that  conduct  main- 
taining his  belief  in  those  traditions  which  are  more  valuable 
than  intellect  and  which  an  overbearing  egoism  led  Disraeli 
studiously  to  defy.  It  is  on  instinct  and  tradition  that  the  life 
of  the  race  depends.  It  is  vitally  important  that  we  should  have 
a  governing  caste  of  gentlemen.  For  such  a  caste  character, 
and  not  intellect,  is  the  qualification.  Gladstone  succeeded 
because  he  was  a  charlatan  successfully  posing  as  a  gentleman. 
Disraeli  was  more  honest,  but  never  even  looked  like  a 
gentleman. 

The  following  anecdote,  supposed  to  have  been  related  by 
Disraeli  at  a  time  when  he  was  successfully  bluffing  not  only 
the  British  public  but  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  thereby  greatly 
increasing  the  prestige  of  England,  may  or  may  not  be 
authentic.  Whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  an  admirable  illustration 
of  a  mountebank's  character  and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  what 
we  know  of  Disraeli.  He  is  supposed  to  have  said  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  lie  was  inordinately  fond  of  sugar  plums,  which  his 
parents  ton-hade  him  to  eat.  His  schoolfellows  made  him  angry 
by  teasing  him  about  this,  and  one  day  he  made  a  bet  that 
itdd  eat  some  sugar  plums  before  the  whole  school.  But 
he  had  no  money  to  buy  any  sweets  and  did  not  know  how  to  win 
the  bet.  when  a  bright,  idea  occurred  to  him.  "I  remembered 
I  had  some  imitation  sweets  among  my  toys.  I  brought  them 
to  school,  and,  nasty  as  they  were,  ate  them  publicly  so  as  to 
show  that  I  had  been  able  to  get  what  1  wanted.  I  was  horribly 
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ill,  but  this  adventure  was  a  lesson  to  me  for  the  rest  of  iny  life, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  always  to  appear  to  succeed  even  when 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  world  never  asks  you  whether 
eat  real  or  imitation  sugar  plums;  it  only  notices  that  you  have 
got  the  plums,  and  admires  you  for  having  had  the  pluck  to 
take  them." 

Di>ra.li  was  capable  of  nobility  on  occasion.  But  he  had 
fatal  defects  for  one  who  aspired  to  be  a  statesman  and  to 
establish  ideas  that  should  live  after  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  Jews  to  whom  England  is  really  indebted.  But  his  good 
points  serve  to  emphasise  the  value  of  those  qualities  which 
he  entirely  lacked.  The  greatest  of  political  thinkers,  the 
finest  intellect  of  his  time,  failed  because  he  had  not  the  English 
character.  The  tragedy  of  his  life  lay  in  the  conflict  between  his 
intellect  and  his  character.  His  intellect  was  sound,  and 
•ured  English  ideals.  His  character  was  Jewish,  and  tit  only 
the  triumph  of  materiality.  If  Disraeli  had  been  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party,  and  had  displayed  the  same  intellectual  ability 
on  behalf  of  Radicalism,  he  would  have  raised  himself  to  a 
position  of  supreme  and  lasting  power.  He  had  many  great 
qualities,  but  he  could  never  be  a  great  statesman  and  found  a 
tradition  for  Kn^land.  because  England  demands  in  her  servants 
certain  qualities  that  are  not  known  to  the  Jews. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  instinct.     For  ages  the  Jew  has 
••KM!   himself  to  money  making,   until  he  has  acquired  on 
in.-tinct  for  <^>ld.      His  intuitive  capacity  for  making  a  bargain  is 
as  well  known  as  it  is  marvellous.     He  is  a  supreme  genius  as  a 
middleman.      It  is  not  as  colonists  or  pioneers  that  the  Jews 
have  been  remarkable.     It  is  as  bankers,  merchants  and  middle- 
men.    As  the  Englishman  has  an  inheritance   of   "honour"   so 
the  Jew  has  an  instinct  for  "  success."     What  he  is  apt  to  forget 
hat  success  is  not  its  own  just  The  capacity  to 

oed  should  be  accompanied  by  sound  motives  and  a  righteous 
aim.       We    find    the   "gombeen"    man    in    Ireland  can   succeed. 
t  does  not  justify  his  business  methods.    To  make  money 
of  the  ignorance  or  misfortunes  of  others  is  always  a  crime. 
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Success  merely  aggravates  the  offence.  A  capacity,  which  the 
Jews  undoubtedly  possess,  to  persevere  in  spite  of  opposition  and 
persecution,  is  admirable  when  the  aim  is  noble.  But  when  \ve 
observe  the  same  characteristics,  for  instance,  in  harmful 
microbes  we  can  but  regard  them  as  qualities  which  aggravate 
the  danger.  The  Jew  will  misunderstand  us  if  he  thinks  we  are 
merely  grudging  him  his  success.  We  make  no  complaint 
against  capacity  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  sound  motive. 
But  we  assert  that  the  law  of  private  property  becomes  absurd 
so  soon  as  it  places  the  control  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  not  gentlemen,  that  is  to  say,  experts  in  the  art  of  life 
and  the  leadership  of  men.  We  ask  for  an  answer  to  one 
question  which  no  Jew  who  is  true  to  the  ideals  of  his  own 
religion  can  consider  unfair.  Does  the  present  industrial  system 
secure  that  wealth  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who  act  as 
gentlemen,  and  can  it  be  contended  that  the  influence  of  the 
Jew  has  helped  to  emphasise  the  fact  chat  it  is  a  crime  to  make 
money  out  of  ignorance  and  misfortune? 

Success  in  business  under  Free  Trade  loads  a  man  with  a 
very  grave  responsibility.  He  can,  unfettered  by  regulations, 
force  his  own  business  methods  on  all  his  competitors,  and  the 
whole  industrial  system  gradually  tends  to  become  moulded  by 
the  most  successful  man.  How  important  is  it,  then,  to  see  that 
unscrupulous  men  of  the  stamp  of  the  first  Lord  Furness  should 
not  exert  any  influence  in  business  !  And  yet  we  find  that  such 
men  wield  the  greatest  power.  The  Jew  who  controls  our 
business  should  look  to  this.  Success  brings  with  it  responsi- 
bilities. The  Jew  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  our 
empire.  What  is  he  doing  in  return?  Surely  we  may  expect 
that  in  his  own  sphere  of  industry  he  will  at  least  respect  our  ideals 
and  guard  our  interests.  So  far  we  cannot  see  that  he  is  doing  so. 
Presumably  the  Jew  bases  his  claim  to  control  our  finance,  our 
political  parties  and  our  newspapers  (for  it  is  a  fact  that  he  does 
control  these  things)  on  the  contention  that  he  is  an  expert  in 
financial  matters  and  can  manage  these  things  better  than  we 
native  Englishmen  can  manage  them  for  ourselves.  Honour 
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and  decency  demand  that  such  a  claim  should  not  he  made  the 
excuse  to  exploit  our  race  and  degrade  our  working  classes  into 
wage  slaves.  The  production  of  "  cheap  labour,"  which  is  the 
sole  end  and  aim  of  Free  Trade,  Radicalism  and  "  Social  Reform," 

•ontrary  to  the  interests  of  the  English  race.  Our  present 
industrial  policy  expels  from  the  country  nearly  half  a  million 
of  our  best  men  and  women  every  year :  it  brings  in  a  similar 
number  of  the  lowest  types  of  Europeans.  It  is  true  that  this 
country  has  always  been  supplied  with  a  plentiful  admixture  of 
alien  blood.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  old  policy 
and  the  new.  Formerly  only  the  most  warlike  people  could 
land  and  settle  in  England.  The  result  was  that  all  our  classes 
from  highest  to  lowest  were  of  aristocratic  origin  and  we  became 
a  high  born  race  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  nobility.  N 
however,  our  character  is  changing  under  the  new  policy  which 
brings  in  lar^e  numbers  of  the  worst  members  of  the  most 
ignoble  races.  Aliens  who  come  here  to  undersell  British 
labour  are  encouraged  by  our  present  policy:  they  form  the 
backbone  of  the  Radical  party  and  they  are  the  basis  of  the 
industrial  system  which  the  business  capacity  of  the  Jew  has 
enabled  the  Jew  to  control.  If,  therefore,  the  Jew  desires  to 
remain  in  the  position  he  now  holds  in  England,  he  must  give 
narantee  that  this  policy  shall  cease.  He  must  un- 
feignedly  adopt  the  morality  of  English  gentlemen,  and  he 
inu>t  take  steps  to  enforce  that  morality  upon  all  his  competitors 
in  business.  With  the  Jew's  religion  we  have  no  concern.  \\Y 

re  merely  to  regard  his  business  methods,  for  it  is  in  business 
that  he  exerts  his  influence.  We,  as  Englishmen,  have  a 
minion.  \\Y  are  the  trustees  of  English  ideals,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  those  ideals  suffer  no  injury.  In  tin-  perform - 
;nic<  of  that  duty  we  cannot  avoid  some  iin|uir\  into  the 
instinr  d  character  of  those  Jews  who  have  settled 

\\itliin  the  borders  of  the  British  Empire. 

6.— The  Triumph  of  the  Traders. 

!t  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  temperate  language  the 

reBn  .  .licy  in   industry.     And   it   \\ouM  be  uselesp 


for  our  purpose  to  describe  it  at  all.  The  aim  of  this  pamphlet 
is  purely  practical.  Language  which  does  not  lead  to  action  is 
the  mere  prostitution  of  energy,  and  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
saying  more  than  is  essential  to  explain  the  action  which  is 
intended  to  follow  this  expression  of  opinion.  The  history  of 
England  is  easily  understood  if  we  remember  that  at  one  time 
our  system  secured  the  triumph  of  the  best  men  in  the  race  : 
it  then  passed  through  the  stage  of  laiw--  faire  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  now  preserves  all  that  is  degraded  and  unfit  while 
it  stamps  out  the  superior  character.  And  the  motive  for  this 
revolution  in  national  policy,  which  caused  the  overthrow  of 
English  traditions  and  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  or 
trading  traditions  commonly  called  Whiggery  and  Radicalism, 
was  the  desire  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  cheapest  quality 
of  labour.  The  revolution,  once  it  had  begun,  proceeded  to 
make  headway  in  every  direction.  A  most  extensive  scheme 
of  "  education  "  was  carried  out.  It  is  being  abundantly 
proved  every  day  that  the  sources  of  historical  evidence  were 
tampered  with  so  that  no  one  could  write  or  read  English 
history  without  being  affected  by  a  strong  bias  in  favour 
of  the  Whigs.  And  to  such  an  extent  was  the  public 
dominated  by  the  new  notions,  that  even  Bolingbroke,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Tories,  speaks  of  the  alien  invasion  of  1689 
as  the  "  glorious  revolution."  Throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  though  the  tide  of  trade  flowed  steadily,  the  Opposition 
remained  a  compact  fighting  force  under  a  succession  of  great 
leaders.  Bolingbroke  preached  that  the  nation's  most  precious 
treasure  was  not  material  wealth  but  the  character  of  her  people. 
He  bequeathed  to  George  III.  the  ideal  of  a  patriot  king,  and 
that  monarch  descended  into  the  party  arena  to  lead  the  national 
party  in  its  uphill  fight  against  trade.  Consequently,  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  history  book  that  does  not  pour  down  execration  upon 
these  two  men.  The  younger  Pitt  escapes  with  less  hostile 
criticism.  For  though,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  administration, 
he  fought  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  this  serious 
fault  in  the  eyes  of  the  Whigs  was  atoned  for  by  the 


consequences  of  his  resistance  to  Napoleon,  namely,  the  huge 
increase  in  the  volume  of  British  trade  and  debt. 

Throughout  the  century  and  a  half  occupied  in  the  struggle 
to  hurl  down  the  old  national  system  of  protection,  our  standard 
histories  divert  attention  from  the  arguments  in  favour  of  T 
policy  by  criticism  of  the  personal  character  of  the  men  who  led 
the  cause.  No  question  of  personal  character  can  alter  the  fact 
that  the  cause  for  which  the  Stuarts  fought  was  the  national 
cause  and  that  their  opponents  were  the  mercenaries  of  trade. 
It  is  superfluous  to  multiply  instances  which  are  familiar  to  every 
ful  student  of  English  history.  It  will  suffice  to  add  that 
it  is  a  scandal,  probably  without  equal  even  in  our  educational 
system,  that  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country  the  final 
triumph  of  the  traders  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  is 
referred  to  as  a  triumph  of  morality  and  accompanied  by  an 
eulogy  which  leads  the  student  to  suppose  that  there  were  no 
honest  arguments  to  support  the  protectionist  cause  and  that 

ards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  God  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  people  so  that  they  saw  clearly. 

And  now  "  efficiency  "  for  the  purposes  of  money-making  has 

»me  the  standard  to  which  we  must  all  conform.     The  Church 
of  England  and  other  religious  sects  have  been  pressed  into  the 

ice  of  the  traders.  Sermons  against  dishonesty  and  all  the 
petty  vices  of  trade  are  practically  unheard  of,  while  the  vice  of 
drunkenne>s  is  condemned  constantly  and  in  the  most  intem- 
perate language  by  the  advocates  of  the  money-making  morality. 
Tin-  is  M^niticant.  Dishonesty,  lying  and  cheating,  are  the 
great  offences  against  one's  neighbour,  and  consequently  more 
•  oncern  of  the  State  than  is  drunkenness.  And  yet  for 
-impli-  drunkenness  one  may  go  to  prison,  while  one's  frauds 
must  be  very  extensive  indeed  to  involve  one  in  such  a  ph 
The  .  >.plaiiaiion  of  this  erroneous  view  of  moral  values  is  : 
drunkenness  seriously  impair-  the  "efficiency  "  of  the  drunkard. 

poilfl  his  pouer  of  making  money.     L\  honesty 

on  the  other  hand,  do  i.«t  militate  against  the  making  of  money. 
It    mir  Christian   ministers  \\ere   not   the  hacks  of  trade  ti 
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would  have  a  few  anti-lying  leagues,  and  "pledges"  against 
secret  commissions.  Drunkenness,  no  doubt,  is  not  a  virtue. 
Hut  it  is  a  sign  of  high  spirits.  The  trader  hates  high  spirits. 
He  likes  men  to  be  easy  to  control. 

ual  immorality  again  has  come  to  be  considered  the 
worst  of  crimes,  while  lying  is  winked  at.  This  is  an  utterly 
jH-rverted  way  of  looking  at  these  offences.  Passion  springs 
from  excessive  vitality.  Lying,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  spring 
from  the  desire  for  gain,  is  the  result  of  cowardice,  a  falling 
short  even  in  virtues  which  are  possessed  by  most  of  the  lower 
animals.  What  the  race  requires  in  a  man  is  that  he  shall  have 
strong  instincts  with  the  character  to  control  them. 

War  has  been  waged  on  every  class  and  institution  that  has 
opposed  the  advance  of  the  new  morality.  *  The  upper  and  lower 
classes  have  both  in  turn  resisted  it.  Had  they  stood  together 
they  might  have  made  a  successful  fight.  But  they  were  divided. 
The  lower  classes  were  tricked  into  fighting  against  the  upper,  and 
now  the  upper  are  being  tricked  into  hostility  towards  the  lower. 

Thus  do  the  modern  traditions  govern  and  enslave  the 
country.  A  systematic  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  compe- 
tent man  of  high  character  in  every  walk  of  life,  with  deplorable 
consequences.  The  policy  of  debt  based  on  the  principle  of 
mortgaging  the  productive  power  of  the  country  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  capitalists  has  had  consequences  too  far-reaching 
for  any  investigator  to  trace.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  an 
examination  of  the  principles  of  English  finance  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  in  the  whole  of  our  policy  of  exchange  and  loans  only 
one  thing  is  cared  for,  and  that  is  the  interests  of  the  middleman. 
The  banker,  and  the  huge  capitalist  who  controls  markets,  are  the 
men  who  score  heavily  under  the  present  system.  Into  their  hands 
has  drifted  all  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  country.  As  to  the  pro- 
ducer, the  man  who  is  dependent  on  the  results  of  his  own  labour, 
his  interests  are  not  in  any  way  protected  by  our  national  policy. 

The  whole  of  our  financial  system  was  built  up  on  an  anti- 
national  basis.  The  object  of  the  alien  invasion  of  1689  was  to 
use  the  British  Constitution  to  raise  money  for  William  of  Orange 
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to  carry  on  his  wars.     He  was  compelled  to  bribe  the  citizens  of 
London  to  support  him.     The  Bank  of  England  was  the  In 
and  the  National  Debt  the  object  and  result  of  his  policy.     In 
oilier  words  the  traders  sold  their  country  and   mortgaged  its 
powers  of  production  to  increase  their  own  wealth. 

As  to  the  land,  when  the  great  burden  of  taxation  still  left 
the  landowners  obstinately  performing  those  duties  which  pride 
of  race  made  them  unwilling  to  neglect,  a  series  of  statutes  was 
passed  with  the  deliberate  object  of  destroying  the  goodwill  that 

•i-d  between  squires  and  tenants,  which  had  been  engendered 
by  centuries  of  interdependence,  mutual  assistance  and  inter- 
marriage. 

The  tenant  farmers  were  beaten  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Latterly  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  professional 
class  has  developed  into  an  aristocracy  with  traditions  of  honour 
and  chivalry,  and  so,  by  means  of  the  Budget  of  1909  and  the 
Insurance  Act  of  1911,  a  violent  attack  was  made  upon  it. 

The  most  marked  effect  of  the  traders'  reforms  in  the  law 
that  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  regulations  of  trade. 
It  was  immediately  followed  by  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
j)oj dilation,  and  the  results  must  have  exceeded  the  wildest  dreams 
lose  who  aimed  at  a  huge  surplus  of  cheap  labour.  Free  trade 
introduced  the  element  of  foreign  competition  to  hreak  down  the 
resistance  of  workmen's  organisations,  and  now  if  a  Chinaina 
willing  to  work  in  his  own  country  for  10s.  a  week,  an  Englishman 
IIIUM  in  England  accept  the  same  wage  to  compete  with  him. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  lowest  types  of  Europeans  settled 
in  Knu'land  and  rejoiced  in  a  standard  that  is  lower  than  any  hut 
the  most  inferior  of  Englishmen  will  put  up  with.  I 
abundantly  clear  that  protection  is  needed,  hut  it  is  not  to  be 
had  liy  means  ..f  tariffs  alone.  Tariffs  are  merely  negative  in 
their  action.  They  are  quite  necessai \  I'.m  \\itlmut  a  complete 
set  of  regulation^  for  the  encouragement  of  men  of  character, 
they  would  be  altogether  valueless. 

one  i,, ult  nt  the  triumph  of  the  traditions  of  trade  in 
the  land  is  mortgaged  to  traders  and  taxed  out  of  all  proper 
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to  the  income  derived  from  it.  It  has  to  bear  all  the  taxes 
incidental  to  tin-  owning  of  capital,  and  many  additional  burdens 
1  Asides  these.  The  farmers  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  traders 
who  control  prices  and  freights.  On  all  railways  the  bulk  of  the 
profit  is  made  out  of  the  goods  traffic,  and  freights  are  so  high 
that  they  form  the  chief  obstacle  to  farming  at  a  profit.  The 
producer — the  worker  on  the  land,  the  landowner  who  administers 
it,  the  working  man  generally,  and  the  professional  man  who  sees 
to  matters  of  organisation,  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  taxation. 
Neither  by  income  tax  nor  in  any  other  way  is  the  capitalist  taxed, 
for  he  can  always  throw  the  burden  on  to  prices  or  float  loans 
to  mortgage  industry.  No  wonder  the  capitalist  is  a  supporter 
of  the  Radical  Party.  The  big  employer  of  labour  is  a  Radical, 
and  the  financier  is  a  Radical.  To  all  who  depend  on  the  control 
of  producers,  a  policy  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  producers  must  be  obnoxious.  Many  big  capitalists  towards 
the  end  of  a  successful  business  career  do  indeed  become 
supporters  of  a  national  policy.  Ultimately  even  traders  realise 
that  the  present  policy  has  gone  too  far.  That  is  why  a 
revolution  is  taking  place  now,  even  with  the  whole  power 
vested  in  the  traders.  The  reason  why  astute  business  men 
often  desert  the  Radical  cause  is  simply  this.  Capital  is 
necessary  for  trade.  Capital  consists  not  in  cash,  but  in  credit. 
Credit  is  the  basis  of  modern  trade.  And  the  basis  of  credit  is 
not  cash  but  character,  That  is  to  say,  credit  is  the  producing 
power  of  the  business  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  producing 
power  of  the  men  employed  in  that  business.  Thus,  a  national 
policy  which  fosters  that  producing  power  is  ultimately  the  only 
possible  basis  even  of  trade  itself.  In  fact,  all  must  eventually 
realise  that  traders'  prosperity  depends  upon  genuine  trade,  and 
though  fortunes  may  be  made  by  manipulating  markets,  in  the 
end  it  cannot  pay  to  discourage  the  producer. 

No  doubt  there  are  in  business  many  persons  who  are  Tories 
and  aristocrats  in  temperament.  These  men  still  preserve  their 
chivalrous  traditions.  They  treat  their  servants  with  considera- 
tion and  have  some  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  nation.  It  is 
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probably  owing  to  a  large  class  of  such  good  employers  who  are 
really  gentlemen  that  the  system  has  held  out  as  long  as  it 
has.  But  the  employer  who  sets  the  pace  is  of  another 
type  and  is  steeped  in  Radical  traditions  because  those  traditions 
are  "  good  for  trade." 

7. — Inroads  upon  the  Common  Law. 

It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 

.111011  law  acted  as  restrictions  upon  trade.  Chief  among 
these  was  the  principle  of  the  unlimited  liability  of  every  man 
for  all  the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts.  The  traders 
Considered  that  this  checked  all  enterprise  which  might  lead  to 
loss,  or  the  incurring  of  debts  that  must  be  paid.  They  great 1\ 
desired  a  system  by  which  they  could  incur  debts  without 

•lonsihility.  The  principle  of  the  limitation  of  liability  \\a> 
introduced  for  the  benefit  of  traders.  Only  one  serious  attempt 
by  another  class  has  been  made  to  secure  the  same  advantages 
that  the  traders  enjoy,  and  this,  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  has 
been  admitted  by  all  and  sundry  to  be  a  piece  of  monstrous 
injustice.  The  traders  were  as  furious  as  anyone  at  the  passage 
of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  common 
law  will  be  further  modified  in  that  direction.  Nevertheless  in 
trade  the  principle  has  been  irrevocably  admitted. 

Companies  Acts  have  done  harm  by  decreasing  the 
personal  responsibility  of  business  men.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  principle  of  limited  liability  enables  exploiters  to  form  huge 

its,  and  to  make  profits  by  losing  huge  sums  invested  by 
small  shareholders;  it  is  not  only  in  its  abuse  that  the  p 
of  limited  liiihility  has  wrought  mischief.      In  all  cases  where 
trade  is  carried  on    by    limited   liability  comj)  re  is  a 

partial  or  total  elimination  of  the  personal  element  in  business. 
And  this  personal  element  is  a  most  vital  factor  in  the  em)>l 
mi-lit  of  mm.     It  does  not  improve  matters  to  argue  that  limited 
liability  is  a  necessity  or  that   business  is  carried  on  <>n  such  a 
large  scale  that  no  man  could  come  into  direct  touch  \\nh 
workmen.      It    n    is  necessary   under  the    present    iudubt 
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system,  then  that  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  present  industrial 
system  is  unsound.  For  one  thing  is  quite  certain  ;  human 
nature  revolts  from  a  soulless  employer  such  as  a  limited 
liability  company  with  its  manager  merely  a  paid  machine,  its 
hoard  of  directors  concerned  only  with  making  profits,  and  its 
shareholders  without  say  or  responsibility.  No  system  can  be 
regarded  as  permanent  which  is  carried  on  without  sympathy  or 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  workmen.  But  there  is,  indeed, 
no  suggestion  that  the  Companies  Acts  could  be  repealed.  Bad 
laws  spring  from  the  nation's  vice.  If  the  nation  can  be 
brought  back  to  follow  its  true  ideals,  its  bad  laws  will  die  of 
inanition  in  a  very  short  time.  To  repeal  legislation  wholesale 
when  it  has  once  really  taken  root  is  the  vice  of  Radicals.  No 
practical  statesman  would  ever  suggest  such  a  course. 

In  their  pursuit  of  cheap  labour  the  traders  have  appealed 
to  consumers  by  offering  them  the  advantages  of  cheap  goods. 
Everyone  being  to  some  extent  a  consumer,  an  attractive  primn 
t'licie  argument  was  available  for  the  persuasion  of  all  who  failed 
to  perceive  that  a  consumer,  as  such,  is  a  destroyer  of  wealth, 
and  that  goods  cannot  be  purchased  for  consumption  except  out 
of  the  profits  of  production.  The  old  system  had  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  the  working  man  and  had  secured  the 
payment  of  a  fair  price  for  all  labour.  In  fact,  the  Tories  had 
been  "  bulls "  in  the  national  labour  exchange ;  the  traders, 
under  the  guidance  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  economic  school, 
acted  as  "  bears." 

The  overthrow  of  the  old  regulations  stripped  labour  of  its 
protection.  The  introduction  of  machinery  made  openings  for 
the  unskilled,  and  women  and  children  could  accomplish  as  much 
or  more  than  a  highly-educated  artisan  in  the  days  of  manual 
labour.  The  result  was  that  children  were  at  a  premium  and  the 
skilled  labourer  was  a  drug  on  the  market.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  important  causes  which  contributed  to  the  immense 
increase  in  the  industrial  population,  and  brought  about  that 
competition  for  employment  which  purchasers  of  labour 
naturally  desired. 
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The  decline  of  wages  consequent  upon  this  was  accelerated  by 
tematic  encouragement  of  the  physically  unlit,  a  policy  which 
-  been  pursued  with  ever  increasing  vigour  up  to  the  present 
moment.  Every  vestige  of  a  law  or  a  regulation  for  the  main- 
lue  of  a  standard  of  character,  competence  or  comfort,  has 
n  abolished  in  the  interests  of  a  single  class — the  traders. 
The  power  of  traders  has  thus  been  increased  in  many  ways. 
Their  wealth  has  been  increased  by  the  profits  of  employing  men 
under  a  system  where  there  are  no  duties  towards  them  other 
than  that  of  paying  the  low  wage  to  which  they  become  entitled 
wht-n  competing  in  an  open  market.  It  is  easy  to  make  hard 
bargains  with  labourers  who  have  no  organisations  or  such  weak 
ones  that  they  are  entirely  ineffective  to  protect  their  members. 
1  the  constant  improvement  in  machinery  has  more  than 
counteracted  the  decline  in  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  people. 
Moreover  the  employer  is  entirely  relieved  from  all  obligati 
towards  employed  persons  when  overtaken  with  ill  health  or  old 
age.  For  accidents  he  must  indeed  pay.  But  for  old  age  and 
-irkness  the  workman  is  himself  taxed.  The  Insurance  Tax 
nominally  falls  on  employers  as  well,  and  by  the  employers  of 
domestic  servants  it  cannot  be  evaded.  But  it  is  easily  evaded  by 
the  manufacturers,  for  they  automatically  raise  prices  and  reduce 
wages.  In  effect,  the  capitalist  is  not  taxed  for  insurance,  for  old 
age  pensions,  or  by  way  of  income  tax.  He  may  be  hit  by  death 
<lutifs,  but  in  practice  he  escapes  the  greater  part  even  of  those. 
The  landowner  and  professional  man,  on  the  contrary,  can 
escape,  nor  can  the  wage  earner.  In  practice  the  trader  pays 
an  absurdly  inadequate  share  of  taxation,  while  he  derives 
practically  the  whole  of  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  system. 

8.— Political    Power   of  the   Trader*. 

The  political  power  of  the  traders  is  correspondingly  great. 
The  industrial  population  outnumber  the  rest  of  the  commui 
Those  who  benefit  by  the  system  form  the  huge  and  wealthy 
middle  class  and  are  the  solid  "Liberal  "  party.     Their  polit 
power  is  strengthened  by  the  votes  of  that  huge  population  of 
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manual  workers  who  have  been  brought  into  existence  to  flood 
tin-  labour  market,  whose  lives  depend  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  system  though  it  is  hard  to  discover  that  they  benefit  by  it. 
They  are  supporters  of  the  system,  for  it  is  clear  that  their  lives 
depend  upon  it.  And  yet  the  system  steadily  and  inevitably 
forces  down  their  standard  of  living.  This  is  a  great  material 
benefit  to  the  middle  class,  but  of  little  advantage  to  the  lower. 
And  yet  the  lower  class  is  forced  to  support  the  system,  as  any 
serious  attack  upon  it  would  reduce  the  mass  of  them  from  misery 
to  actual  starvation.  Thus  have  the  traders  gained  the  political 
support  of  those  who  were  brought  into  the  world,  not  to  live 
happy  and  useful  lives  for  the  benefit  of  their  race,  but  simply 
to  enslave  each  other  in  obedience  to  the  religion  of  cheapness 
and  licentious  competition.  And  the  system  might  have 
remained  perfectly  stable  if  the  traders  had  known  where  to 
stop.  Fortunately  for  the  country  and  for  all  who  prize  honour 
and  virtue  their  greed  has  known  no  bounds,  and  their  own  acts 
have  hastened  the  whole  fabric  of  industry  towards  a  ruin  which 
promises  to  be  even  more  sudden  and  unexpected  than  its  rise. 

9. — Political  Economy. 

The  triumph  of  the  morality  of  trade,  thus  cynically 
pursued,  gave  birth  to  a  new  science,  the  science  of  political 
economy.  For  the  purposes  of  argument  the  scientists  had  to 
simplify  their  problem  and  eliminate  all  but  one  important 
factor  to  obtain  approximately  correct  results.  The  factor 
they  chose  to  preserve  was  human  selfishness  in  all  its  ghastly 
simplicity.  They  assumed  that  money  making  was  the  most 
powerful  motive  actuating  humanity,  and  based  all  their  calcula- 
tions upon  that  assumption.  Had  they  not  been  warped  by  the 
morality  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  they  must  have  Been 
that  no  science  of  political  economy  was  possible  at  all,  for  no 
useful  results  can  be  obtained  if  we  eliminate  the  most  important 
elements  of  human  nature.  Many  old-fashioned  persons  have 
considered  that  it  is  better  to  have  no  science  than  to  base  con- 
clusions upon  a  gross  insult  to  humanity,  a  denial  of  all  that  is 
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worth  living  for,  and  the  elimination  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the 
human  race.  On  no  scientific  ground  can  the  economists  explain 
why  the}-  chose  selfishness  as  the  most  important  element  on 
which  to  base  their  calculations.  But  when  we  remember  that 
the  political  economists  merely  came  into  existence  to  serve  the 
promoters  of  the  new  policy  the  whole  thing  becomes  plain. 
The  gentleman  was  the  expert  in  chivalry  who  led  under  the  old 

•  in.     The  economist  is  the  leader  of  the  new.     And  as  the 

:  It-man  has  been  displaced  by  the  economist,  so  in  the  science 
of  life,  honour  lias  been  supplanted  by  greed. 

If  political  economy  had  really  been  a  science,  the  econo- 
mics would  have  treated  the  subject  seriously  and  honestly. 
They  must  have  considered  the  purpose  of  life  and  speculated  as 
to  how  that  purpose  could  be  attained.  They  must  have  studied 
the  kind  of  man  best  fitted  to  attain  this  object  and  t 
examined  how  those  best  fitted  for  the  purpose  could  combine  in 
the  most  effective  manner.  They  would  then  be  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  true  basis  of  political  economy  and  the  bond 
of  society  is  social  affection.  They  would  have  seen  that  men  only 
begin  to  progress  when  they  have  the  character  to  control  all 
those  selfish  motives  which  are  the  only  motives  considered 
worthy  of  notice  by  the  modern  economist.  But  it  is  futile  to 
state  these  simple  thin--.  Kveryone  who  is  honest  kno\\>  them 
for  himself.  If  the  economists  wish  to  make  their  subject  i 
a  science  they  must  abandon  their  damnable  theories,  their 
Board  of  Trade  figures,  ami  their  Him  and  must  commence 

tin-  economy  at  the  point  win-re   Ruskin  left  it.     The 

wn'  Marshall  and   the  rest  of  the  modern  school  areas 

evil   in  de-ign.   if  less  conscious  of   criminal    intent! 
the  works  of  Adam  Smith  and  Jeremy  Henthaiu. 

be  amount   neressary  t"  maintain  tin-   labourer  d«  ' 

fes,"  said    Ilicardo.   and    those   WonU    MUM    Up   the  attitude  of 

the  economic  school  <>i  politicians.    We  need  no  further  witness 
them.     After  reading  those  words  we  can  easily  under- 
necessary  to  remedy  the  e\iU  <J  the 
industrial  system.     The  labourer  must  1  just  so  nun  1 
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will  enable  him  to  work  as  part  of  the  manufacturer's  money- 
making  machine.  He  shall  have  no  more  and  when  useless  he 
shall  be  cast  off.  But  how  about  his  old  age  ?  The  public  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  see  him  starve  to  death.  So  he  is  taxed 
while  working  to  enable  "  the  State  "  to  pay  him  an  old  age 
pension  when  he  is  too  old  to  work.  The  Unionists  deserve  to  lose 
votes  on  the  Old  Age  Pensions  question.  They  were  false  to  their 
own  cause,  for  not  a  single  Tory  has  pointed  out  that  Tories  have 
paid  old  age  pensions  from  time  immemorial.  Certainly  since 
long  before  the  Norman  Conquest  every  man  who  served  a  Tory 
has  had  his  old  age  pension  of  far  more  than  five  shillings  a  week. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  cottage  and  a  living  till  he  died.  But  it 
was  the  Radical  manufacturer  who  never  paid  pensions  because 
"  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  labourer  determines 
wages,"  and  where  was  the  profit  in  paying  pensions  to  those 
who  were  too  old  to  work  ?  "  The  State,"  which  being  inter- 
preted is  the  taxed  wage  earner  and  the  landowner,  should  pay. 
The  manufacturer  is  careless  about  that.  Let  the  workman  and 
the  landowner  pay  the  taxes  :  why  should  he  care  ?  Miserable 
Unionist  Party !  Why  was  it  not  proclaimed  that  Tories  paid 
old  age  pensions  without  the  help  of  "  the  State  "  ?  Surely  the 
answer  is  that  the  Unionist  Party  is  so  steeped  in  Whiggery 
that  it  no  longer  appreciates  or  understands  its  own  cause. 

Invariably  the  attacks  of  the  economists  upon  any  institution 
or  policy  were  directed  to  emphasising  the  faults  incidental  to 
the  system  they  opposed.  In  no  case  did  they  appreciate  or 
vaguely  mention  those  living  principles  which  had  been  strong 
enough  to  maintain  the  national  policy  through  many  centuries 
of  the  history  of  the  happiest  country  in  the  world.  This  vicious 
and  dishonest  method  of  attack  under  the  pretence  of  scientific 
investigation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  criticisms  levelled  by 
Adam  Smith  at  the  system  of  apprenticeship. 

A  statute  of  Elizabeth  provided  that  no  person  should 
exercise  any  trade  or  mystery  without  having  served  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of 
the  common  law  to  protect  character,  to  secure  competence  in 


labourers  so  that  they  could  rise  to  the  position  of  masters,  and 
to  prevent  the  public  from  being  cheated  into  buying  inferior 
rk.  It  also  enabled  the  worker  to  sell  his  labour  at  a  price 
worthy  of  a  skilled  man.  This  system  had  flourished  for 
centuries.  Now  let  us  observe  the  criticism  of  Adam  Smith  and 
his  school.  Three  of  their  objections  expose  the  whole  fabric 
of  political  economy.  They  stand  in  need  of  no  comment ;  the 
only  wonder  is  that  they  carried  the  smallest  weight,  and  we 
can  only  conclude  that  the  battle  of  the  traders  for  political 
power  had  been  really  won  before  these  objections  to  apprentice- 
ship were  ever  printed.  The  objections  are  :— 

1.  It  interferes  with  the  property  that  every  man  has  or 

ought  to  have  in  his  own  labour. 

2.  It  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  the  workman,  and  such 

as  might  wish  to  employ  him,  who  were  the  best 
judges  of  his  qualifications. 

8.     Such  laws  tended  to  restrain  competition  to  a  much 
smaller  number  than  would  otherwise  enter  a  trade. 
If  the  economists  had  not  deceived  so  many  people  we  could 
look  upon  their  writings  as  merely  comic,  and  laugh  at  Adam 
Smith's  objection  to  a  restriction  on  the  numbers  entering  into 
competition.     For  any  restriction  which  prevents  the  incom- 
petent or  the  otherwise  undesirable  from  competing  must  be 
.u'oo.l.     The  old  system  created  good  workmen  and  gave  them  a 
chance  to  rise.     The  new  system  creates  large  numbers  of  work- 
i   to  compete  with  one  another,  and  so  to  lower  wages,  and 
also  it  gives  them  no  chance  to  rise. 

All  Adam  Smith's  writings  deal  with  economics  in  this 
fashion.  Every  sentence  is  so  transparently  dishonest  and  has 
been  so  often  exposed  that  we  need  spend  no  more  time  here  in 
discussing  the  books  of  that  pander  and  sycophant  of  trade. 

crowning  act  of  the  traders  has  been  to  set  up  State 
education,  which  occupies  the  youth  in  useless  study  so  tl 

find  tinir.  m.liimtion,  or  opportunity,  for  interesting 

ireful  learning.    The  result  is  that  the  working  classes  are 

made  entirely  incompetent  and  can  be  more  easily  depressed 

c 
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into  the  conditions  of  sweated  labour,  which  are  infinitely  more 
degrading  than  those  of  actual  slavery. 

Such   is   the    nature   and   result    of    political    economy   as 
practised  in  England. 

10. — Social   Reform. 

The  idea  that  labour  should  be   cheap  has  inspired  every 
scheme  of  social  reform  that  has  been  laid  before  the  country. 

Schemes  of  social  reform  may  be  divided  into  those  schemes 
which  encourage  the  production  of  cheap  labour,  those  which 
maintain  cheap  labour,  and  those  which  depress  wages.  Every 
scheme  of  social  reform  tends  either  to  encourage  physically  and 
morally  inferior  people  and  to  enable  them  to  have  as  many 
children  as  possible,  to  enable  as  many  inferior  people  as  possible 
to  maintain  existence,  or  to  lower  wages.  Most  well  thought  out 
schemes  of  social  reform,  such  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Insurance 
Scheme,  carry  out  all  three  of  these  functions.  Let  us  take  that 
scheme  as  an  example.  First,  it  is  compulsory,  and  in  conse- 
quence compels  the  fit  and  healthy  workman  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance  of  inferior  competitors  who  eventually 
drive  him  out  of  the  labour  market  by  underselling  his  labour. 
It  makes  life  harder  for  the  good  man  in  order  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  bad.  The  bad  workman  (whether  physically  or  morally 
bad  or  merely  incompetent — does  not  matter)  could  not  maintain 
himself.  Nor  would  the  trading  class  maintain  him.  So  the 
Insurance  scheme  was  devised  to  compel  the  superior  man  to 
maintain  him  and  incidentally  to  force  the  man  of  high 
standards  to  contribute  to  the  lowering  of  those  standards. 
It  is  a  diabolical  scheme  for  the  maintenance  of  State 
cuckoos.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  unfit  a 
man  is,  the  more  children  will  he  produce,  and  the  more 
vigorously  these  unfit  are  protected  the  more  numerous 
will  they  become  compared  with  the  fit.  Some  of  the  results  of 
social  reform  are  set  out  in  The.  Family  and  the  Nation,  a  book  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whetham. 
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Then  again  the  Insurance  scheme  is  devised  to  break  the 
power  of  the  trade  unions,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Kennedy's 
book,  Tory  Dcmocrn- 

The  truth  is  that  social  reform  is  a  fraud  in  whatever 
clothes  it  parades.  Whether  it  appeals  to  our  Christian  charity, 
to  our  political  fears  or  to  our  statesmanship,  we  should  turn 
boldly  upon  it  and  strip  off  its  outer  wrappings  and  gaudy  show, 
and  underneath  we  shall  inevitably  and  invariably  find  the  greed 
of  the  money  grubber  who  finds  his  highest  profits  are  to  be 
made  by  the  exploitation  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

11.— Charity. 

The  traders  have  succeeded  in  prostituting  even  religion  in 
their  determination  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  labour. 
By  much  cant  and  by  an  appeal  to  "  conscience "  they  have 
organised  all  the  charitable  and  humane  people  in  the  country 
to  work  feverishly  to  increase  the  numbers  of  that  unfit  class, 
who  are  the  most  easily  sweated  of  all  wage  earners,  by  easing 
conditions   which   would   otherwise   prove   fataL      This   is    the 
most    pitiful    end    of    what    has    been    called    Christianity 
(which   even   Nietzsche    mistook   for    Christianity,    hut    which 
we  hope  a  hatred  of  blasphemy  will  soon  cause  to  be  called 
by  some  other   name) — that    thousands  of  well   meaning  and 
God-fearing    men    and    women    have    been    induced    by    the 
>kilful   money  grubbers  to  devote  their  lives  to   self-sacrificing 
toil  for  the  maintenance  of  misery  and  poverty  and  to  provide 
cheap  labour  for  the  Radical  manufacturers  of  this  country.     The 
1  that  has  been  perpetrated  has  been  so  horrible  that  even 
its   victims  will  hate  to  have  it  exposed;   for  it  involves  the 
< -"i i<ii-m nation  of  the  work  of  many  who  are  the  most  Christian, 
the  most  admirable  and  the  most  patriotic  members  of  our  race. 
The  Insurance  Act  will  probably  be  the  end  of  tl  ms 

system.     It  compels  the  fit  to  pay  further  taxes  for  the  unfit  and 
will  probably  complete  the  rout  of  the  fit  and  useful  citizen.     It 
>*)<  il..,t  the  Insurance  Act  with  its  gigantic  scheme 
of  new  taxation  will  not  reduce  the  system  to  absurdity.     Our 

iriefl  ( -iinnot  compete  successfully  with  foreign  competition  at 

c  2 
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the  present  time.  The  insurance  tax  must  be  put  on  to  prices 
or  must  come  off  wages.  In  either  case  it  will  drive  a  high- 
spirited  population  to  a  revolt,  which  may  end  in  the  overthrow 
of  sentimentality  and  "  charity." 

All  this  time  the  Tariff  Reformers  are  arguing  like  traders 
and  suggesting  a  compromise  with  the  evils  of  the  system. 
They  are  actually  suggesting  that  tariffs  will  still  further 
secure  the  existence  of^that  army  of  unfit  who  plague  our 
country,  and  will  buttress  our  present  policy  which  brings  the 
greatest  misery  to  the  greatest  number.  Thus  do  they  talk 
while  they  propose  their  alternative  schemes  with  exactly  the 
same  aims  as  those  of  the  Radicals.  They  are  utterly  discredited 
because  they  produce  social  reform  schemes  in  the  endeavour  to 
outbid  Mr.  Lloyd  George  by  offering  something  less.  This  plan 
of  campaign  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  the  success  that  its 
authors  desire.  In  this  world,  unfortunately,  such  angelic 
simplicity  is  apt  to  be  defeated  when  it  competes  with  real 
cunning  and  ingenuity.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the 
country  and  better  for  the  Unionist  Party  if  that  party  had 
offered  uncompromising  hostility  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  proposals. 
The  party  could  have  faced  that  demagogue's  thunderings  with 
equanimity  if  it  had  thrown  over  its  Whig  leaders  and  opposed 
him  on  Tory  grounds.  The  idea  of  giving  the  working  classes 
State  benefits  (to  be  paid  for  by  those  who  receive  the  boon) 
originates  with  the  middle  classes.  The  working  man  has  an 
objection  to  being  benefited  against  his  will.  He  also  hates 
traders'  morality,  and  yet  the  Statute  book  is  filled  with  regula- 
tions aiming  at  the  suppression  of  what  the  middle-class  traders 
call  "vice,"  and  the  encouragement  of  those  dishonourable 
characteristics  which  the  devotees  of  trade  have  labelled  "  virtue." 
Every  decent  man  hates  all  this  cant  and  politics  masquerading 
as  religion.  He  hates  the  idea  of  equality  and  the  whole 
morality  of  trade.  And  }et  this  miserable  morality  has  been 
forced  upon  the  working  man  at  every  turn,  and  he  has  been 
persecuted  in  this  world  by  legislation,  while  unpleasant  things 
have  been  said  about  his  prospects  in  the  next  by  those  whom 
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lie  has  been  taught  to  revere  as  ministers  of  God,  while  in 
reality  they  are  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  intricate  machinery 
devised  for  the  manufacture  of  cheapness  and  the  destruction  of 
the  race. 

12.— The  Industrial  Crisis. 

And  so  we  see  that  the  whole  fabric  of  British  law  has 
been  overturned.  No  longer  is  private  property  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  have  either  the  character  or  the  manners  which 
enable  them  to  use  it  aright,  no  longer  is  our  industry  controlled 
by  gentlemen.  Though  nine  out  of  ten  business  men  are 
w -ntlemen,  the  disadvantage  of  an  unregulated  system  is  that 
the  control  of  industry  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  tenth  man 
who  is  of  the  sort  that  pays  money  to  Radical  governments  in 
return  for  "honours"  received  or  about  to  be  conferred.  The 
comfortable  city  councillor  of  a  provincial  town  indulges  in  a 
little  mild  philanthropy  and  frequent  attendance  at  chapels, 
and  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  or  anyone  else  that  the 
companies  from  which  his  income  is  derived  and  for  all  of  whose 
i<  tivities  he  can  disclaim  responsibility,  may  be  sweating 
la  hour,  destroying  character  and  certainly  affecting  for  good  or 
<-vil  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  Nor 
does  anyone  seem  to  think  that  charitable  subscriptions  for  the 
iv lirt  of  distress  may  be  more  harmful  than  spending  the  same 
amount  on  self  indulgence.  For  in  the  latter  case  the  harm 

i  thin  MHO'S  own  control ;  in  the  former  it  is  probable  that  the 
charity  is  merely  helping  to  maintain  the  system  of  cheap  labour 
which  supports  the  evil  practices  of  the  Jews  and  the  money 
grubbers.  Attendance  at  a  Christian  service  for  such  a  man 
merely  results  in  the  holding  up  of  his  professed  religion  to  the 
scorn  of  anyone  who  can  appreciate  the  situ  at  ion.  The  appalling 
hypocrisy  of  the  notorious  Mr.  Clough  and  his  imitation  of  the 
"  Meek  and  lowly  Christ "  is  merely  an  instance  of  a  host  of 
-inn!  i)  •l.-.Tiptioiis,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  perhaps  was 
that  given  by  the  7  «  ptember  9th,  1902,  when  it 

puhli-hnl  hi.  Joseph  Parker's  declaration  that  he  hated  honour. 
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How  then  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  whole  basis  of 
industry  is  tottering  ?  How  can  we  fail  to  sympathise  with  the 
vigorous  protests  of  the  working  classes  ?  The  foregoing  is  the 
only  view  of  England  that  can  be  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
working  man.  Everything  else  is  blotted  out  from  him  except 
one  or  two  political  maniacs  who  come  and  tell  him  he  is  not 
patriotic,  and  here  and  there  a  good-natured  spinster  who 
proposes  to  lecture  on  the  labour  unrest  with  special  reference 
to  woman's  rights ! 

The  working  man  has  no  idea  what  is  the  matter.  He  is 
inarticulate  and  cannot  even  describe  the  symptoms  of  his 
discontent.  Fortunately  he  does  not  know  that  the  conditions  in 
which  he  lives  and  suffers,  for  he  does  suffer,  are  the  deliberate 
creation  of  a  definite  policy  devised  to  secure  cheap  labour. 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  business  of  bankers  or  other  middle- 
men. He  does  not  appreciate  how7  skilful  manipulation  and 
control  of  markets  can  beat  down  the  producer  and  raise  the 
price  to  the  consumer.  He  cannot  possibly  understand  the  un- 
scrupulous cunning  and  ingenuity  which  actuated  the  policy  of 
Free  Trade.  Still  less  can  we  expect  him  to  understand  chivalry. 
He  lives  and  dies  without  ever  meeting  a  gentleman.  Even  if 
he  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a  deputation  and  even  if,  as  such, 
he  sees  the  manager  of  his  works,  it  is  for  a  few  minutes  of  veiled 
hostility  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  unreality.  The  man  he 
sees  may  be  a  gentleman.  It  is  not  impossible,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  holds  his  position  simply  because  he  is  skilful  at 
making  money.  In  any  case  he  is  helpless.  The  interview  starts 
under  the  disadvantage  that  the  workman  knows  he  is  only 
interviewing  the  paid  servant  of  a  company  bound  to  make  the 
business  pay.  Most  working  men  never  even  see  a  gentleman. 
How  can  they  know  that  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  word 
"  honour  "  ?  How  can  they  know  that  in  the  rules  of  chivalry 
lies  the  salvation  of  the  race  ?  They  never  hear  of  the  exploits 
of  a  Corfield,  or  perhaps,  as  is  worse,  they  hear  only  insulting 
remarks  made  by  some  paid  hack  of  the  Jews  whose  business  is 
to  bespatter  all  things  honourable  with  loathsome  Eadical  abuse. 
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They  do  see  what  they  take  to  he  specimens  of  the  upper  classes, 
men  like  Mr.  Masterman,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  the  late  Lord 
Furness,  living  in  useless  luxury  and  exercising  enormous  power 
while  they  pose  in  their  hypocrisy  as  friends  of  the  working  man. 
It  is  time  all  talk  of  the  stupidity  and  lack  of  patriotism  of  the 
working  man  ceased.  Let  us  he  thankful  he  does  not  yet  know 
the  whole  truth,  and  let  those  of  us  who  have  displayed  no  more 
patriotism  than  he  has,  but  who  have  far  greater  duties,  consider 
those  duties  to  our  country,  and  let  us  pray  to  God  as  we  turn  to 
our  task  that  we  may  not  be  too  late ! 
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CHAPTEE    II. 


TRADE    UNIONISM. 


1. — Origin    of    the    Movement. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  national  institutions  of  England 
which  had  lived  so  long  had,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  become  encrusted  with  anomalies  and 
threatened  with  total  decay.  Tradition  had  become  corrupted 
and  there  was  crying  need  for  widespread  reform.  Renovation 
and  rebuilding  of  institutions,  repair  and  reinforcement  of 
tradition,  were  required,  and  a  sound  policy  would  have  been 
directed  to  securing  them.  The  Whigs,  however,  were  not 
concerned  to  propound  a  national  policy.  They  desired  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  trading  class.  In  their  view  it  was  not  the 
interests  of  the  whole  nation  that  were  to  be  considered.  On  the 
contrary  they  wished  to  exploit  the  nation,  and  secure  the 
subservience  of  every  other  interest  and  class  to  the  trading 
class.  They,  therefore,  welcomed  the  abuses  of  the  old  system 
as  an  excuse,  not  to  reform,  but  to  destroy  that  system,  to 
eradicate  tradition  and  to  destroy  all  the  legal  regulations  of 
trade. 

Now  any  attempt  to  eradicate  tradition  always  meets  with 
great  difficulties.  In  a  race  with  any  vitality  it  is  in  fact 
impossible  for  such  an  attempt  to  succeed.  With  the  vigorous 
English  such  an  unstatesmanlike  plan  as  Whiggery  was  bound 
to  cause  a  fierce  reaction.  And  we  find,  as  we  should  expect  to 
find,  that  as  soon  as  the  Whig  traditions  of  trade  were  firmly 
established  as  the  basis  of  the  new  policy  there  began  that  great 
reaction  which  is  reaching  maturity  at  the  present  day.  Wo  may 
wonder  that  the  reaction  has  taken  so  long  to  come  to  a  head. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  constant  extension  of  the 
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franchise  to  the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  aliens  and 
persons  whose  degraded  interests  are  protected  by  the  present 
political  policy  of  the  country.  By  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  the  Whigs  have  protected  themselves  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place  they  have  found  in  a  promise  of  such  extension 
a  practical  method  of  dealing  with  labour  unrest,  for  it  has 
flattered  the  malcontent  to  think  that  his  agitation  has  won 
for  him  political  power.  And,  in  the  second  place,  they  have 
gained  for  their  policy  the  support  of  the  votes  of  all  who  would 
be  excluded  from  the  country  or  driven  out  of  competition  by 
any  sane  national  policy.  Extension  of  the  franchise  has 
certainly  dammed  the  stream  of  reaction.  But  in  damming  it, 
it  has  lint  increased  the  force  of  the  flood  which  is  about  to  pour 
down  upon  the  nation  and  will,  if  we  are  not  careful,  carry 
before  it  everything  both  good  and  bad. 

Trade  unionism  was  one  of  the  first  practical  signs  that  a 
reaction  against  Whiggery  had  started.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a 
need  felt  by  the  working  classes  that  their  interests  must  be 
protected  as  against  an  unscrupulous  trading  class  which 
regarded  labour,  and  indeed  every  national  interest,  as  its  legiti- 
mate prey.  The  old  regulations  had  protected  the  interest 
all  classes.  They  were  an  all-round  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
sooner  were  these  regulations  destroyed  than  it  became 
"l.vious  to  the  working  man  that  he  must  look  to  his  own,  for  he 
muld  no  lon^rr  rely  on  a  law  which  had  ceased  to  protect  him. 
l><  ing  too  weak  to  fight  for  himself  single-handed,  the  workman 
naturally  saw  that  his  only  hope  lay  in  combination, 
consequently  he  began  to  form  unions  all  over  the  coun 

lc  unionism  sprang  up  as  an  organised  revolt  against  the 
p-.li.-y  «>f  laisaez  fain'.  It  was  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
destni.-iion  of  tradition  by  the  Whig  policy.  It  was  a  good 
movement,  a  national  movement,  and  but  for  one  fault  it  would 

e  been  a  Tory  movement.  It  had  one  grievous  fault.  It 
was  not  a  patriotic  movement.  The  trade  unionists  were  not, 

i  never  have  been,  led  by  real  statesmen.     If  they  had  been 

I'd.  trade  unionism  would  have  been  founded  on  the  only 
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possible  basis  which  could  have  secured  ultimate  success — on  a 
patriotic  basis.  If  trade  unions  had  at  the  outset  established  a 
guarantee  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  country 
they  would  have  been  able  to  secure  much  more  effectually  than 
they  have  done  those  interests  which  it  was  their  main  object  to 
secure.  The  old  regulations  had  a  two-fold  purpose.  They 
guaranteed  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  workman  and 
secured  for  him  a  standard  wage.  It  was  because  the  interests 
of  the  country  were  guaranteed  that  the  country  was  able  to 
secure  the  interests  of  the  workmen. 

But  the  authors  of  the  trade  union  movement  never  under- 
stood this  aspect  of  the  matter.  They  were  not  only  short  sighted, 
they  were  embittered  men.  And  the  weakness  of  trade  unionism 
is  a  striking  instance  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  build 
political  institutions  out  of  hatred  and  malice.  We  can  look 
with  sympathy  on  the  founders  of  trade  unionism,  but  we  must 
regret  that  they  could  not  find  a  statesman  to  lead  them.  They 
saw  only  that  the  whole  country  had  turned  against  the  working 
class.  They  saw  that  class  threatened  with  ruin  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Whig  policy.  A  class  that  had  always  served  the 
country  faithfully  was  deserted  in  obedience  to  a  degraded 
morality  and  an  alien  ideal.  It  was  little  wonder  that  the 
working  man,  without  a  leader  and  without  the  capacity 
to  protect  himself,  should  fly  in  panic  to  such  shelter  as 
his  union  could  afford.  And  it  has  been  meagre  comfort.  It 
has  certainly  been  better  than  nothing.  Trade  unionism  has 
accomplished  much.  But  it  might  have  done  far  more  if  it  had 
had  more  power.  It  deliberately  deprived  itself  of  power  at  the 
very  outset  by  rejecting  the  only  source  of  power,  which  is  a 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  race.  This  funda- 
mental blunder  has  crippled  trade  unionism  throughout  its 
history.  It  is  crippling  it  to-day.  The  fault  of  trade  unionism 
and  the  source  of  all  its  weakness  lies  in  this  simple  fact,  that 
it  aims  at  securing  one  only  of  the  two  aims  of  the  old  system  of 
protection.  It  aims  only  at  securing  the  interests  of  the  class. 
The  proper  method  is  for  every  class  to  seek  in  combination 
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the  interest  of  the  race,  and  then  each  will  secure  that  the 
interest  of  the  race  lies  in  maintaining  the  interests  of  that 
class.  Selfishness  is  unsound  policy.  Service  is  the  basis  of 
-uccess.  Let  us  beware  how  we  apportion  the  blame.  It  was 
the  Whigs  with  their  Jewish  morality  who  caused  these  things. 
The  workman  was  not  to  blame.  He  was  deserted.  He  was 
attacked.  He  only  acted  in  self-defence.  It  is  stupid  and  it  is 
unfair  to  blame  the  working  man  for  what  he  has  done.  And 
even  if  he  were  deserving  of  blame  he  has  paid  a  penalty  out  of 
all  proportion  to  his  mistake. 

2.— Strikes. 

The  only  weapon  the  trade  unions  have  been  able  to  employ 
in  their  attempt  to  enforce  their  demands  has  been  that  of  the 
strike  or  the  threat  of  a  strike.  Indeed,  if  any  class  of  persons 
in  a  state  cut  themselves  off  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  decline 
to  consider  any  interests  but  their  own,  refuse  to  recognise  the 
paramount  interests  of  their  race,  then  they  can  have  no  weapon 
to  enforce  their  just  claims  but  that  of  force,  and  no  practical  use 
!")•  that  force  but  to  exercise  it  in  making  war  against  other 
classes  of  society. 

In  industry  there  is  now  no  patriotic  tradition.  Tradition- 
-till  exist,  and  very  good  traditions,  but  these  do  not  control  the 

•«;m.  For  this  the  business  man  is  the  most  to  blame. 
He  is  the  leader  of  industry.  His  example  was  sure  to  be 
t<>ll<,\v«l.  He  set  the  example.  But  he  imitated — he  was, 
perhaps,  forced  to  imitate — the  Jew.  He  has  organised  business 
on  the  plan  that  only  one  consideration  is  important — the 
making  of  profits.  This  left  the  workman  to  take  care  of  himself. 
He  too,  very  naturally,  met  the  situation  with  the  -m-lo  deter- 
mination to  fight  for  his  wages  and  to  use  such  force  as  he  could 
he  fight.  Very  t  >  ve  been  the  consequences  of 

i  his  determination.    Let  us  realise  as  we  study  those  consequences 
the  working  man  has  been  helpless  in  the  matter.    He 

never  had  any  choice.     He  had  to  take  the  course  he 
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take  or  submit  without  a  murmur  to  a  degradation  worse  than 
slavery. 

Now  a  strike  is  a  declaration  of  war  by  one  class  against 
another,  and,  in  consequence,  to  a  more  or  less  serious  extent, 
it  is  a  declaration  of  war  against  society.  It  is,  however,  a 
declaration  of  war  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  It  is  a  battle  of 
money,  and  it  is  fought  by  the  working  man  against  the 
controllers  of  finance.  The  working  man  at  the  most  succeeds 
in  preventing  his  employer  from  making  profits  during  such 
period  as  the  trade  union  .can  save  the  working  man  from 
starvation.  As  soon  as  there  is  no  more  strike  pay  the  worker 
is  forced  to  give  way,  for  starvation  fights,  as  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  employer,  against  the  family  of  the  striker.  In  no  case 
can  the  weapon  of  starvation  be  used  against  the  employer. 
The  striker  finds,  however  well  organised  the  strike,  that  his 
own  class  suffers  and  no  one  else  suffers  any  real  hardship 
at  all. 

A  strike  is  generally  an  orderly  affair.  If  it  were  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  really  desperate  war  against  society,  the 
strikers  would  burn  factories,  destroy  machinery  and  kill 
employers.  For  two  reasons  these  methods  have  not  been 
adopted.  First,  because  the  military  form  an  effective  check 
by  shooting  down  rioters,  and  secondly  because  it  is  realised 
that  a  destruction  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  industry  would 
prevent  the  working  man  from  returning  to  his  work  for 
an  indefinite  time  and  deprive  him  of  gaming  any  advantage 
from  the  strike.  For  these  reasons  strikes  have  hitherto  been  a 
battle  of  finance  carried  on  between  those  who  have  no  money 
against  those  who  control  money.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  strikes  have  always  ended  in  one  way,  and  the  worker  lias 
gone  back  to  work  no  better  off,  and  often  much  worse  off,  than 
he  originally  was. 

A  constant  series  of  futile  strikes  in  which  one  side  is  always 
defeated,  and  left  with  its  just  grievances  unredressed,  cannot 
occur  without  creating  very  serious  results.  And  as  might  be 
expected,  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  working 
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man.     He  finds  not  only  that  he  is  always  beaten,  but  that  the 
employers  have  only  one  desire  and  that  is  that  he  should  be 

ten.  Strikes  have  proved  to  him,  what  he  always  knew  was 
a  fact,  that  business  is  being  carried  on  merely  selfishly  for 
money  and  that  no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  see  that  the 
interests  of  the  race  shall  be  secured.  No  argument  is  ever  put 
to  the  worker  except  this:  "  If  we  grant  your  demands  we  dent 
our  profits  and  must  close  our  works."  That  is  considered  the  final 
unanswerable  end  to  all  discussion.  Assuming  that  some  race 
interest  is  at  stake,  such  an  answer  at  once  becomes  no  answer  at 
all.  For  it  can  be  met  in  this  way:  The  intw'xts  »/'  tl-  >  ing 

<>'  jxiniiiioiuit  importance,  tuust  be  8qfe<fii<ir(l«l.     //////  |  n  of 

intrr<'xtii  ///<//,vx  bu$ine*$  impossible  »//'/</•/</  /<Ution*t 

conditions  mnxt  and  can  be  altered.  It  is  nonsense  to  set  up 
in  the  most  deliberate  manner  conditions  of  business  which  are 
perfectly  convenient  to  Jewish  financiers  and  the  exploiters  and 
controllers  of  markets,  and  then  to  turn  to  those  who  complain 
of  intolerable  conditions  of  employment  and  say  that  the  only 
alternative  to  these  conditions  is  unemployment  and  the  closing 
of  works.  Such  an  attitude  is  nonsensical.  For  it  may  well  be 
that  one  of  the  conditions  that  is  at  fault  in  any  particular 
husiness  is  the  character  of  the  employer.  No  one  who  is  not  a 
gentleman  can  possibly  manage  men  with  success.  No  ability 
to  make  money  can  fit  a  man  who  is  not  a  gentleman  to  control 
men.  And  the  whole  matter  is  by  no  means  hopeless.  Even 
under  our  present  insane  system  men  who  have  the  proper 
character  do  actually  succeed  in  managing  businesses  with 

••ess.  How  they  do  it  is  a  mystery.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
wonderful  power  that  lies  in  the  character  of  an  English 

t  leman  that  any  working  man  can  be  induced  by  men  of  that 
character  to  submit  to  the  utterly  wanton  condition^  \\hich  have 
been  created  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  in  obedience  to 
the  Jews. 

People  talk  as  though  modern  conditions  were  inevitable. 

v  say  you  have  to  "move  with  the  times"  and  this  or  • 

nnot  be  done  under  modern  conditions/1     It  is  not  Fate  that 
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has  made  these  conditions.  Man  has  made  them,  and  man  can 
unmake  them.  Conditions  are  merely  the  result,  the  material 
expression,  of  man's  aim.  If  the  aim  is  good,  conditions  will  be 
good.  If  the  aim  is  to  make  money,  then  the  conditions  of 
industry  must  be  a  curse  to  the  English  race.  Let  no  one 
think  we  propose  an  impossible  remedy.  We  shall  propose  no 
single  plan  that  has  not  been  sanctioned  and  successfully 
practised  by  the  greatest  business  men  the  world  ever  saw. 

But  to  go  on  beating  the  working  man  into  subjection  is  a 
useless  and  a  stupid  policy.  It  is  merely  creating  despair.  We 
are  presently  going  to  witness  a  very  different  kind  of  strike 
from  that  to  which  we  have  grown  accustomed.  The  worker  is 
about  to  give  us  an  equally  futile  but  much  sadder  demonstration 
of  force.  He  is  growing  desperate.  He  knows  he  must 
always  be  beaten.  He  will  no  longer  ask  to  succeed.  He  will 
seek  only  revenge.  Death  ceases  to  matter,  when  life  loses  its 
meaning.  Conditions  of  labour  are  intolerable,  but  inevitable 
under  our  present  system.  So  far  as  the  striker  of  the  future  is 
concerned  the  conditions  will  simply  be  ended,  for  the  striker  will 
give  his  life  for  revenge.  Arson,  bloodshed,  and  all  the  most 
hideous  results  of  starvation  among  the  innocent  poor  will  come 
inevitably  to  the  industrial  districts  of  England  in  the  very 
near  future.  The  working  man  will  doubtless  be  beaten  yet 
again.  But  this  time  he  does  not  intend  to  survive  defeat. 
His  place  will  be  taken  by  the  Polish  criminal  and  the  scum  of 
Italy  and  Armenia.  The  Board  of  Trade  figures  will  get  better 
and  better  as  years  roll  on,  and  British  trade  will  flourish  for  the 
benefit  of  those  Jews  who  in  ever  increasing  numbers  will  batten 
on  a  country  which  was  once  the  home  of  the  noblest  of  human 
races. 

Strikes  can  be  done  away  with  once  and  for  all  by  a  decent 
and  gentlemanly  policy.  They  are  but  the  outcome  of  a  morality 
which  has  taught  us  that  a  man  is  a  thing  to  make  money  out  of  ; 
they  can  be  abolished  by  restoring  the  old  morality  of  England, 
the  rules  of  chivalry  and  the  code  of  honour  of  an  English 
gentleman. 
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3. — Effect  of  the  Movement. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  though  trade  unions  impose  no 
obligation  on  their  members  to  conform  to  any  standard  of 
character  or  efficiency,  they  have  to  some  extent  encouraged 
the  superior  workman.  Though  the  unions  have  nothing 
analogous  to  the  etiquette  of  the  professions  and  nothing  to 
correspond  to  an  entrance  examination,  they  have  yet  formed  a 
refuge  for  the  better-class  workman  who  would,  without  their  aid, 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  country.  The  wholesome  effect  of  trade 
unionism  can  easily  be  appreciated  if  we  compare  the  class  of 
man  who  works  in  the  coal  mines  or  in  the  shipyards  of  Tyneside, 
where  trade  unionism  is  universal  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
compulsory  on  all  workmen,  with  those  inferior  workmen  whom 
we  iiu-el  in  non-union  districts.  We  find  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion that  in  character,  physique  and  capacity  to  earn  high  wages 
the  trade  unionist  is  greatly  superior  to  the  free  labourer. 

The  charge  has  been  brought  against  the  trade  unions  that 

they  have  insisted  on  the  good  workman  being  restricted  to  the 

ige  as  the  bad,  and  by  so  doing  have  tended  to  level  do\\  M 

all  labour  to  the  standard  of  the  worst  man.     This  charge  is  not 

n  ally  well   founded.     Mr.  Richard  Bell,  M.P.,  has  shown  that 

there  is  no  case  on  record  of  a  trade  union  having  objected  to  a 

man  being  paid  more  than  the  recognised  wage  because  he  was 

a  Miperior  workman.     He  puts  the  argument  very  fairly  thus:— 

"  If  the  employers  are  so  anxious  to  pay  workmen  more 

than  the  trade  union  rate  and  to  encourage  the  skill  and 

industry  of  workmen  as  the  opponents  of  trade  unions  seem 

to  indicate,  it  is  very  strange  that  those  employers  \\lm 

seem  so  fortunate  as  to  be  free  from  the  '  interference 

tyranny '  of  trade  unions,  and  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent 

the  doubtful  pleasure  of  'free'  laln.ur.  have  not  shmu 

example  of  some  ideal  conditions  of  hours  and  wages  in  their 

partirulitr  < -Mahlishraents.     Instead  of  the  conditions  being 

better,  they  are  invariably  worse  than   where  the  trade 

unions  dominate.    The  fact  is  that  the  average  employers, 
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whether  they  employ  '  union  '  or  *  free '  labour,  simply  look 
to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  and,  with  a  very  few  honourable 
exceptions,  take  no  interest  or  pains  to  know  their  individual 
workmen  or  their  qualifications,  and  therefore  have  neither 
the  knowledge  nor  will  to  reward  them  according  to  their 
individual  merits." 

It  is  true  that  the  trade  unions  have  fought  against  piece- 
work. And  there  is  no  doubt  that  piecework  is  gravely 
objectionable.  One  of  its  most  serious  evils  is  that  it 
destroys  all  harmony  among  men  working  together  and  tends 
to  set  them  spying  upon  one  another.  Under  their  existing 
practice,  however,  the  trade  unions  are  helpless  in  this  matter. 
They  cannot  abolish  piecework  and  secure  a  standard  wage  per 
hour  for  all  their  members  unless  they  guarantee  that  every  man 
employed  will  work  competently  and  industriously  during  the 
time  he  is  employed.  So  long  as  men  of  inferior  capacity, 
physique  and  character  are  allowed  to  join  a  union,  so  long  will 
that  union  be  powerless  to  enforce  demands  which  are  just  when 
made  on  behalf  of  good  workmen  but  are  ridiculous  when  made 
on  behalf  of  anyone  simply  because  he  happens  to  be  paying  a 
weekly  subscription  to  some  union.  Even  though  99  per  cent, 
of  the  members  of  a  union  are  men  of  the  highest  character,  the 
smallest  sprinkling  of  inferior  men  will  enable  the  masters  to 
resist  any  claim  however  reasonable.  The  employer,  indeed, 
has  no  choice.  He  says  :  "  You  are  making  this  claim  on  behalf 
of  a  bad  workman.  I  cannot  grant  it."  The  only  plan  to  adopt 
is  for  the  union  to  guarantee  that  a  trade  unionist  is  a  high 
class  workman  who  can  be  trusted  at  all  times  and  without 
inspection  to  do  what  he  takes  money  for  doing  and  to  do 
it  well. 

4.— Reform   of  the   Trade   Unions. 

The  working  man  has  never  really  appreciated  the  fact  that 
the  inferior  workmen  is  the  strongest  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  capitalist  who  wishes  to  depress  wages  and  cheapen  labour. 
There  is  growing  distrust  of  "  free "  labour,  but  it  is  not  yet 
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fully  realised  that  the  "  free "  labourer   is   the  agent  of  the 
unscrupulous  trader.     He  can  be  used  to  break  strikes  and  he 

ised  every  day  to  lower  the  general  standard  of  wage- 
English  in.lustry.     It  is  because  he  is  useful  to  lower  wages 
that  alien  labour  is  so  freely  imported  into  the  country.     And 
thf  proof  that  the  policy  of  lowering  wages  all  round  is  be 

•erist'ully  pursued  is  to  be  noted  in  the  emigration  and 
immigration  reports.  Of  the  emigrants  leaving  Liverpool  and 
( ilas-jow  we  notice  that  they  are  of  the  very  best  of  the  artisans 
<>f  ( iivat  Britain.  They  are  the  most  striking  contrast  to  those 
who  enter  England  and  land  at  Hull.  There  we  do  not  find  the 
pick  of  other  countries  coming  to  us,  but  the  scum.  This  is  a 
ntry  in  which  it  is  evident  that  there  is  every  encouragement 
for  the  vile,  the  physically  unfit  and  the  criminal.  It  is  a 
country  which  drives  its  best  men  away  to  seek  in  desperation 
a  new  start  in  countries  where  nature  is  not  so  kind  as  she  is 
in  England  but  where  human  beings  are  freed  from  the  base 

of  theories  propounded  by  political  economists. 
In  fi^htin.^  against  "  free  "  labour  the  trade  unionist  should 
pt  the  simple   plan   which    has   proved   so   successful    with 
dnrinrs  ;ind  lawyers.     1  n  the  societies  which  protect  the  inter. 

•iien    practising    medicine    and     law,    the   interests    of    the 
puhlir    are    guaranteed.     Every    man    is    as    far    as    possihl. 
.pel led  to  be   competent.     He   is   bound   by  strict  rules  of 
etiquette  to  act  up  to  the  standards  of  a  gentleman.     A  bn 
of   etiquette,    it    discovered,   is    severely    punished,    and     n 

•  •rally  recognised   that  the  interests  of  the  whole  class  are 
concerned  to  see  that  every  member  of  it  performs  \\\>  dn 

•  ntly  ;md    honourably.      It  was  this  that  made  it  possihl. 

•  nd  han-i  secure  a  monopoh  and   to  main; 

i  h-'ir  fees  at  a  satisfactory  rate. 

Me    .,H,-h    plan    should    he  adopted    by   the   unions.     At 

in  employe)-  can  -ay  :    "  You  are  den  a  standard 

r  a  good  man  and  you  demand  the  s,i  inferior 

man.     This  compels  me  to  lower  the  standard,  so  that  if  I  must 

bad  man  more  than  he  deMTOft,  I   must  pay  the  good 
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man  less  to  make  up  for  it."  This  difficulty  can  only  be 
removed  by  establishing  tests  for  membership  of  a  trade  union. 
When  such  tests  are  established,  the  unions  \vill  then  have  a 
strong  case  and  will  be  able  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  labour. 
They  could  then  say  :  "  We  give  you  the  best  labour.  It  is  better 
than  *  free  '  labour.  Give  us  therefore  a  monopoly."  Having 
secured  a  monopoly  they  could  control  wages  for  their  meml 
as  is  done  by  the  Bar  Council  or  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

But  something  more  even  than  this  is  necessary  before  the 
nation  will  tolerate  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  any  societies. 
In  the  societies  that  we  have  referred  to,  in  the  army  and  navy, 
in  all  branches  of  science,  in  fact  in  every  class  and  occupation 
that  is  not  industrial,  we  find  that  a  patriotic  tradition  produces 
a  further  result.  No  nation  can  allow  any  group  of  men  to  hold 
power  unless  it  has  a  guarantee  that  the  power  will  be  exercised 
on  behalf  of,  and  not  against,  the  nation.  England  has  this 
guarantee  in  the  case  of  the  army,  navy,  medicine,  etc.  Pro- 
fessional etiquette,  the  honour  of  gentlemen,  prevents  the  army 
from  using  its  power  to  secure  its  own  material  interests.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  trade  unions,  there  is  at  present  no  guarantee  that 
they,  if  they  had  the  power,  would  not  use  it  to  declare  war  on 
the  nation.  Some  guarantee  from  the  unions  must  be  obtained 
before  the  country  can  give  them  real  power.  We  could  not 
allow  soldiers  to  carry  arms  if  there  was  any  chance  that  they 
would  use  their  power  like  a  Jewish  money  lender:  and  we 
cannot  give  trade  unions  a  monopoly  unless  they  are  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  patriotic  use  of  it. 

The  whole  trouble  with  trade  unionism  is  its  lack  of 
tradition.  This  is  the  source  of  its  weakness,  the  cause  of 
its  defeats,  and  the  barrier  against  reform.  Trade  unionists 
must  learn,  as  every  other  class  must  learn,  that  their  interests 
are  best  served  by  subordinating  them  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country.  No  progress  is  possible  till  all  merely  selfish 
passions  are  controlled.  The  trade  unionists  complain  that  they 
have  bad  masters.  We  are  to  deal  with  the  masters  later  in  this 
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pamphlet.     To  the  trade  unionist  we  say  that  the  worse  is 
character  of  the  masters  the  more  urgent  is  the  need  for  them  to 

ire  real  power  by  allying  themselves  with  all  that  is  str- 
and noble  in  the  country.     The  race  is  the  source  of  all  strength. 
Power  comes  by  securing  that  the  whole  power  of  the  rax-' 
exerted.     That   power  will  only  be  exerted  on  behalf  of  trade 
unionists  when  the  true  interests  of  the  race  are  by  trade  uni»»i. 
guaranteed.     The  provision  of  that  guarantee  must  be  the  first 
object  of  all  practical  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  unions. 

It  will  l>e  a  necessary  incident  of  reform  that  all  inferior 
labour  must  he  driven  out  of  competition.  The  right  method  of 
dealing  with  such  persons  as  are  not  able  to  maintain  themseh.  - 
under  new  and  reformed  conditions  will  appear  as  we  proceed 
with  the  publication  of  these  pamphlets. 

6. — The  Political  Power  of  the  Trade  Unions. 

Trade   unionism  was   in   its   origin  a  revolt  and  a  protest 

inst  the  system  set  up  by  traders.     It  has  maintained  iu 
position.     It  remains  to-day  a  revolt  and  a  protest  against  the 
system.     The  traders  dominate  the  whole  machinery  of 
i ill-lit.     They  dominate  both  parties  in  the  State.     If  the  T 
p;uty  had  remained  sufficiently  active  even  to  keep  up  a  pretence 

•  pposition,    the  whole  labour    movement   would   have   been 
thrown   behind  it.      But  it  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
<M  ^dually  it  ceased  to  fight   democracy  and   became  itsel 
pinions  democratic  force,  not  fighting  for  principles  hut  bru' 
for  votes.    In  t hese  circumstances  the  unions  had  to  look  to  their 
own  interests  and  it  became  obvious  that  political  po  \ei  uas  of 

•1   importance  to  them.     The   question  of    political   urannv 
exercised   by  trade?    unions    over   their  members  is,  of  course, 
important,      lint    in    practice  it  has  not  half  the  imi>ortance  t 
has  l>een  attributed  to  it  by  the  intrigues  of  employers  an 
the  press.    To  say  the  least,  the  efforts  made  for     hh<  1 1\     m 
the  Osborne  case  were  regarded  very  favourably  by  those  who 

bed  to  see  the  unions  robbed  of  all  power  to  raise  the  standard 
of  \\ages. 
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To  the  working  man  the  unions  stand  as  his  last  hope  of 
maintaining  his  position  in  the  social  system.  If  the  employer 
had  no  political  power,  or  having  it,  refrained  from  using  it  in 
the  interests  of  his  business,  the  workman  would  perhaps  In- 
content  to  be  deprived  of  having  any  influence  in  politics.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  capitalist  uses  his  immense  power  to 
further  his  economic  and  social  interests,  and  he  sweeps  into  the 
caucus  of  his  own  party  even  those  representatives  of  labour 
who  get  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  remarkable 
then,  that  the  workman  looks  to  his  unions  for  salvation  and  sees 
in  the  Socialist  and  the  Syndicalist  genuine  leaders  who  are  at 
least  trying  to  tight  against  the  prevailing  traditions  of  trade. 
The  working  man  is  not  a  Socialist,  nor  is  he  a  believer  in  the 
blessings  of  Syndicalism  ;  but  what  other  cause  can  he  espouse '? 
The  Radicals  are  his  open  enemies.  The  Tories  have  no 
appearance  of  being  a  living  force ;  and  what  they  may  once 
have  been,  or  yet  may  be,  he  never  hears  except  from  the 
mouths  of  their  political  opponents. 

Though  we  can  well  understand  the  desire  for  political  power, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  political  activity  of  the  unions  has 
been  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  trade  unionists.  The 
leaders  of  the  unions  have  thought  exclusively  of  political  power. 
The  power  of  the  unions  has  been  centralised  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  whole  movement  is  suffering  from  over-organisation. 
The  leader  has  his  attention  fixed  on  his  own  political  career  and 
regards  the  union  as  a  means  to  manufacture  political  power. 

In  a  union  numbering  tens  of  thousands  the  lodge  of  a  few 
hundreds  is  looked  upon  as  but  one  of  the  tributary  units  which 
make  up  the  total  strength  of  the  union.  The  grievances  of 
a  lodge  or  of  an  individual  member  are  treated  with  scant 
courtesy,  and  the  power  of  the  whole  union  is  not  and  cannot 
be  exerted  in  merely  local  affairs.  Matters  not  affecting  the 
trade  as  a  whole  are  neglected,  although  these  matters  may  be 
of  vital  importance  in  a  particular  locality  which  finds  in  the 
hour  of  its  need  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  matters  most 
nearly  concerning  itself. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  small  unions  are  more  effective  than 
large.  In  most  cases  a  lodge  consisting  of  the  workers  of  one 
shipyard  or  at  one  pit  head,  if  quite  independent,  would  be  better 
able  to  agree  with  the  local  masters  and  arrive  at  working 
arrangements  than  is  this  same  lodge  when  acting  as  the  mere 
subordinate  branch  of  a  union  whose  chief  energies  are  directed 
into  the  channels  of  party  politics. 

Syndicalism  offers  a  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  wlm-h 
harm  can  be  wrought  by  the  mingling  of  party  politics  with 
local  interests.  The  Syndicalists  aim  at  attaining  political  ends 
by  stirring  up  strife  and  creating  friction.  Now  there  is  one 
vital  element  on  which  all  the  happiness  and  success  of  workers 
depend,  and  that  element  is  social  affection.  Without  it  we 
can  have  nothing  but  anarchy  and  chaos.  How  then  can  any 
aims  succeed  which  are  so  directed  as  to  produce  disaffection  ? 

No  doubt  there   is  much  to   be  said  for  the  aims  of  the 
Syndicalists.      They  are  right  in  thinking  that  the  producer  is 
being  sacrificed  to  the  middleman  and  the  manipulator, 
their  methods  condemn  them.     Nothing  can  suceeed,  nothing  t 
•  In  the  smallest  good  to  any  class  of  persons  which  destroys  soc-ial 
linn.     The  only  policy  which  can  be  called  constructive  is 
that  \\hich   produces  and  fosters  social  affection.     The  political 

vity   of    the  unions   has   been  fatal  because  it  has    >iinply 
resulted  in  agitation  for  the  creation  and  increase  of  disaflfect  i 
If  the  unions  must  have  political  power,  an.l  it   is  probably  very 

i  able  that  they  should  have  it  (at  least  so  long  as  the 
employers  control  the  party  system),  that  political  power  should 
l)e  organised  by  and  vested  in  special  central  committees  whit -h 

iild  have  no  power  of  interference  and  control  in  local  affa 
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CHAPTER    III 


THE     MASTERS'     ATTITUDE. 

We  have  seen  that  trade  unionism  was  in  reality  a  protest 
against  the  abolition  of  the  old  regulations  of  trade.  But  the 
founders  of  trade  unionism  were  not  trained  statesmen  and 
their  sole  object  was  to  fight  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the 
workmen.  They  lacked  sufficient  foresight  to  insert  into  the 
constitution  of  trade  unionism  provisions  for  guaranteeing  the 
competence  and  efficiency  of  every  man  on  whose  behalf  they 
claimed  a  living  wage.  In  fact  they  were  destitute  of  any 
patriotic  tradition  which  in  the  long  run  would  have  strengthened 
their  own  hands,  and  thus  they  fought  for  the  "  rights  "  of  man 
without  due  attention  to  his  "  duties."  Herein  lies  the  great 
weakness  of  trade  unionism  and  the  chief  cause  of  its  inability 
to  abolish  "  sweating  "  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  paradoxical  but  none  the  less  true  that  the  attitude  of 
the  business  man  is  hostile  to  that  of  the  trade  unionist,  not 
because  it  is  different  from  it,  but  on  account  of  its  being  at 
bottom  identical. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  unrest,  business  men  have  recognised 
that  times  are  changed,  and  that  they  must  adapt  themselves  to 
altered  circumstances.  They  do  not,  indeed,  desire  change,  but 
if  it  is  inevitable  it  must  be  faced,  and  they  must  resort  to  some 
expedient  like  that  of  profit  sharing  or  similar  schemes  provided 
they  do  not  commit  themselves  too  far.  Though  this  attitude 
need  cause  no  surprise  we  must  realise  that  once  it  spreads,  as 
it  inevitably  will,  from  the  capitalists  to  statesmen,  it  will  be 
absolutely  fatal  to  industry  and  will  end  in  the  exercise  of  force, 
with  resulting  anarchy  and  the  collapse  of  the  system. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  business  man  is  in  as  much  need 
of  a  healthy  tradition  as  the  worker,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  country  that  both  should  have  one.  The  capitalist  goes  into 
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business  with  the  sole  idea  of  making  money.  In  consequence 
ii  is  all  the  same  to  him  whether  he  is  engaged  in  a  transaction 
which  results  in  bringing  wealth. to  his  neighbours  and  to  the 
country  or  whether  he  is  engaged  in  business  of  the  most  highly 

ilative  and  unproductive  kind.      Either  kind  of    business 
may  be  good  or  bad  for  him.     But  both  will  be  equally  good 
if  the  result  is  profit.     The  consequence  of  this  money-maki 
i. Im  1  as  to  the  main  end  of  business  is  that  the  best  ability  has 
been   hitherto  employed  in  building  up  a  huge  system  for  the 

:<>!  »>f  markets,  which  generally  has  been  developed  out  of 
the  machinery  of  distribution  and  exchange;  so  that  the  middle- 
man, from  being  the  servant  of  the  producer  and  consumer, 
has  become  the  master  of  both.  The  process  consists  in 
combining  to  exclude  the  producer  from  the  market  except  upon 
terms  laid  down  by  the  middleman,  who  can  thus  buy  up 
produce  cheap,  and  can  dictate  the  price  at  which  the  consumer 
must  buy. 

Thus  the  wealth  and  economic  power  of  the  country  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  skilful  at  making  money. 
Not  that  it  can  be  suggested  that  all  of  these  are  doing  useless 
work,  but  as,  at  present,  the  ability  to  make  money  is  the 
ultimate  qualification  for  power  in  the  State,  the  man  who  does 
the  b.-.-t  work  i-  liable  to  be  exploited  by  those  who  are  chi 
skilful  in  finance.  The  result  is  that  business  is  now  controlled 
by  trusts,  with  power  to  manipulate  prices  artificially,  a  power 
which  enables  them  to  exercise  an  influence  out  of  all  propor 

he  real  wealth  they  create  or  the  useful  work  they  perform  ; 
while  the  interests  of  producers  are  unprotected  and  are 
sacrificed  to  the  manipulator.  Moreover,  the  controller  of  a 
mint,  in  bis  capacity  of  plutocrat,  enjoys  a  social  position  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  useful  member  of  society. 

Now  the  solution  of  the  grave  economic  problems  with  which 
th»  country  is  faced  can  be  found  only  if  those  problems  are 
.pproached  with  tin  ri^lit  motives.  And  the  motives  of  business 

•:  ami  \\..i-|.ing  men  alike  are  not  likely  to  be  sound  if  they  are 
not  influenced  by  some  healthy  tradition.  British  trade  was 
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built  up  under  the  influence  of  sound  traditions.  The  merchant 
princes  (the  greatest  business  men  that  any  country  has 
produced)  had  such  traditions.  They  were  educated,  and  they 
lived,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  guild  traditions,  which 
insisted  upon  the  competence  of  the  craftsman,  the  honesty  of 
the  trader,  and  the  good  quality  of  all  merchandise.  It  is  not 
impossible,  therefore,  to  establish  high  ideals  in  trade.  But  it 
cannot  be  done  without  some  form  of  regulation,  some  repository 
of  honour,  some  test  of  merit. 

Let  us  see  how  traditions  are  built  up  and  maintained  in  other 
walks  of  life,  and  inquire  whether  similar  methods  are  applicable 
to  business.  There  was  a  time  when  no  one  was  regarded  ,-i 
gentleman  unless  he  engaged  in  the  military  profession.  This 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  military  service  had  a  recognised 
tradition,  and  a  soldier,  though  he  might  lead  a  very  vicious  life, 
was  honourable  in  that  he  would  always  subordinate  his  private 
interests  to  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Lawyers,  doctors, 
and  clerks  enjoyed  no  reputation,  for  with  them  there  was  no 
tradition,  but  only  a  desire  for  fees.  When  the  professions 
built  up  a  reputation  for  competence  and  honesty,  their  members 
became  honourable  persons  in  society,  for  it  was  generally 
recognised  that  if  a  man  stood  well  in  his  profession,  he  would 
deal  honestly  with  his  client.  The  Medical  Association,  the  Bar 
Council,  and  the  Law  Society  have  established  a  standard, 
and  though  there  may  be  many  dishonest  doctors  and  lawyers, 
the  public  are  plentifully  supplied  with  those  whose  reputation  is 
beyond  question.  In  these  professions  the  tradition  which 
governs  commands  men  first  to  do  good  work  for  the  community. 
No  one  objects  to  their  making  money  if  they  do  good  work,  but 
making  money  is  not  to  be  the  main  object  of  their  activity. 
In  fact,  these  professions  recognise  that  they  have  a  duty  to 
society  as  well  as  to  themselves  ;  that  they  are  trustees  of 
valuable  interests,  and  must,  as  far  as  possible,  protect  the 
country  from  incompetent  and  dishonest  practitioners. 

The  first  duty  of  a  gentleman  in  occupation  is  to  do  good 
and  useful  work,  and  this  is  what  the  higher  professions  have 
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understood.  In  politics  and  in  business  the  duty  is  not  always 
realised.  To  confine  our  attention  to  business,  let  us  see  what 
qualities  entitle  a  man  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  business  man  at 
the  present  day.  The  "  good  business  man  "  in  popular  phrase 
— what  does  it  mean?  Surely  it  means  first  of  all  a  man  well 
skilK-d  at  making  money,  at  driving  a  hard  bargain  in  his  own 
interests.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  quality  of  work  done. 

A  man  who  can  make  profit  for  himself  by  whatever  men  > 
accepted  in  the  best  society.     There  is  an   English    company 
paying  large  dividends.     It  employs  shop  girls  at  Is.  per  day 
and   it  is  not    possible  for  them  to   make   anything   extra    h\ 
gratuities. 

The  facts  are  open  to  the  knowledge  of  the  shareholder.-.     It 
is  a  most  profitable  concern.     If  there  was  any  healthy  tradition 
in  l)ii  si  ness  every  director  and  shareholder  would  be  held  up  to 
public  ridicule   and    contempt.      There    being   no   tradition   in 
business,  and  wages  being  regulated  by  the  laws  of  "  demand 
and  supply/'  there  are  few  people  who  would  not  be  very  gln«i 
buy  some  of  these  shares  at  par,  and   no  one  would  l>» 
balled  by  a  club  merely  because  he  happened  to  draw  his  income 
from  this  or  a  >imilar  source. 

To  select  another  example  of  the  lack  of  honour  in  boa 
let  us  take  the  case  of  the  retail  sale  of  food  in  London. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  mam  -hop-  readers  of 
this  pamphlet  could  mention   where,  without  being  mi  expert, 
may  make  a  purchase  and  he  quite  sure  one  has  bought  food 
which  is  worth  the  price  paid.     In  some  of  the  big  store 
London  one  may  get  food  of  reasonably  good  quality,     hut  where 
i  purchaser  go  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  he  will  not  be 
44  done  "  if  he  is  not  sharp  ?     No  one  is  going  to  accuse  the  si 
keeper  of  fraud.     Nine  out  of  ten  traders,  at  the  leant,  are  honest 
men.     Hut    it    is  unfortunately  the  rogues  who  set  the  pace.     It 

i  he  system  of  free  competition  which  compels  everyone  who 

has  to  live  by  trade  to  take  into  account  the  sharp  practices  of 

rupulous  rivals.     From  dishonest  competitors  every  trader 

ought  to  be  protected.     If  there  were  a  tradition  in  trade  there 
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would  be  no  competition  permitted  from  those  who  have  bad 
matt-rial  to  M-ll.  Without  a  tradition  it  is  quite  unfair,  as  Bright 
>aid,  to  accuse  of  dishonesty  even  those  who  go  so  far  as  to 
adulterate  food.  And  why  the,  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  were  ever 
passed  by  a  Parliament  which  recognised  free  competition  it 
would  he  hard  to  say.  It  is  a  curious  legislative  device,  first  to 
destroy  all  the  regulations  which  govern  competition,  and  then 
to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  try  to  abolish  the  evil  but 
inevitable  consequence  of  so  doing.  Of  course  we  want  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  impure  food  and  impurity  of  all  kinds.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  by  simply  enacting  laws  to  make  criminal 
those  practices  which  are  the  ordinary  and  necessary  conse- 
quences of  a  lack  of  tradition  and  a  lack  of  regulation  in  trade. 

Let  us  consider  one  more  instance  of  this  lack  of  tradition 
and  its  fatal  consequences  to  traders  themselves.  Producers  of 
wealth  have  in  some  rare  cases  maintained  control  over  distribu- 
tion and  have  combined  to  defend  their  own  interests.  When 
this  can  be  done  effectually  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  producer 
must  be  in  a  very  strong  position.  Where  the  whole  of  one 
trade  combines  that  trade  must  enjoy  most  of  the  privileges  of 
a  monopoly. 

A  fairly  successful  attempt  was  made  so  to  organise  the 
liquor  trade.  How  then  does  it  come  about  that  the  liquor  trade 
has  fallen  so  easy  a  prey  to  its  enemies  ? 

It  is  for  no  other  reason  than  this  same  lack  of  tradition. 
Even  if  we  allow  that  the  charges  made  against  the  trade  were 
exaggerated  and  unfair  and  were  actuated  by  the  basest  political 
motives,  such  charges  had  not  in  themselves  the  inherent 
strength  necessary  to  bring  about  the  drastic  tyranny  of  the 
licensing  laws.  No  cause  can  gain  power  from  being  wrong.  It 
triumphs  by  virtue  of  the  right  that  is  in  it.  As  Henry  VIII. 
could  not  have  destroyed  the  monasteries  unless  they  had  in 
some  way  exposed  themselves  to  attack,  so  the  liquor  trade  must 
in  some  way  have  assisted  at  its  own  undoing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  find  there  was  some  truth  in  the  charges  which  were 
made  with  so  much  intemperate  dishonesty  against  the  tied 
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houses.     Some  unscrupulous  l»rewers  did  undoubtedly  get  rid  of 
had  beer  at  their  tied  houses. 

N,,\v  possession  of  a  tied  house  is  a  privilege  which  has  its 
duties  :  and  it  an  owner  has  any  regard  for  his  honour  he  will  be 
particularly  careful  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  beer  supplied  to  a 
tit -d  house.  It  was  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  liquor  trade  that 
they  sliniild  have  a  tradition  which  would  enforce  such  a 
guarantee.  They  had  no  tradition.  Honest  brewers  supplied 

;  heer.     Dishonest  brewers  supplied  bad  beer.     There  was  no 

11  ination,  no  guarantee,  no  regulation,  no  tradition.  Here, 
M  in  all  other  cases,  the  bad  competitor  was  the  worst  enemy 
<>\  the  good.  If  the  honest  traders  will  not  protect  themselves 
by  distinguishing  hetween  the  honest  and  the  dishonest,  they 
must  expect  the  country  to  make  regulations  for  the  restriction 
of  the  activities  of  good  and  bad  alike.  As  the  high-class 
artisan  has  brought  about  the  weakness  of  trade  unions  because 
he  did  not  set  his  face  against  the  inferior  workman,  so  the  good 
brewers  were  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  attack  on  the 
liquor  trade,  because  they  did  not  combine  to  break  the  bad 
brewer. 

Business  must  be  made  to  pay.     We  do  not  want  philan- 
thropic factories  and  workshops.     It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
be  that  the  good  manager  and  director  shall  make  his  pile. 
All  that  we  require  is  a  tradition  to  kill  bad  business  and  t<> 
guarantee  the  quality  of  every  article  sold  in  England.     There 

>  duty  to  make  money  ;  but  there  is  a  duty  to  do  good  work. 
The  real  motive  of  industry  from  a  national  standpoint  is,  not 
that  money  shall  be  made,  but  that  good  work  shall  be  done. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  plutocrats  have  done  good  work.  But 
it  is  not  on  that  account  that  they  enjoy  their  peerages,  their 
privileges  and  their  social  position.  They  enjoy  these  things 
simply  and  solely  on  account  of  their  possessions.  The  more 
they  have,  the  more  power  do  they  enjoy  to  manipulate  markets 
with  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  State.  And  yet 
the  State  ought  not  to  concern  itself  with  the  protection  of 
industry  except  in  so  far  as  that  industry  is  a  benefit  to  the  race. 
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us  first  clearly  appreciate  the  aim  of  statesmanship.  It 
is  not  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  or  of  any 
number:  it  is  to  produce  the  highest  and  noblest  form  of 
civilisation.  Statesmanship  is  not  concerned  with  the  prosperity 
or  rights  or  welfare  of  any  individual,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
individual  is  by  his  own  welfare  enabled  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  good  citizen.  Every  trader  should  have  freedom  to  do  good 
work.  I'mler  the  present  system  he  does  not  enjoy  that 
freedom.  He  cannot  make  his  business  pay  unless  he  adopts  the 
methods  of  cheapness  and  slimness  indulged  in  by  the  unscru- 
pulous manipulator  of  his  own  or  some  alien  race.  The 
establishment  of  healthy  traditions  and  the  checking  of 
malpractices  could  be  accomplished  as  effectually  in  trade  as  in 
the  professions.  The  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  unions,  and 
federations  could  control  the  whole  system  of  industry.  The 
power  of  Parliament  can  be  usefully  invoked  at  the  instance  of 
these  bodies.  The  essential  preliminary  is  that  all  unions, 
committees,  or  federations  exercising  any  influence  over  traders 
or  workmen  should  realise  that  they  are  trustees  not  for  their 
own  rights  alone,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  whose 
prosperity  their  own  more  restricted  interests  are  vitally 
involved. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COLLAPSE   OF  THE   WHIG  TRADITIONS. 


1. — The   Ascendancy   of   the   Traders. 

I  -\  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  traditions  of 
trade  had  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  country,  and 
had  entirely  displaced  all  the  old  traditions  except  among  the 
agricultural  population.  Whig  traditions  were  the  governing 

>rs  in  the  nation's  policy.  This  involved  the  entire  subordi- 
nation of  the  Tory  Party,  which  entered  a  long  period  of 
opposition  which  has  lasted  without  interruption  until  the 

•  -nt  time.     For  the  last  hundred  years  the  Tory  Party  has 

i  unable  to  do  anything  to  prevent  the  development  of 
Radical  policy.  It  could  merely  criticise,  and  sometimes,  when 
in  office,  it  could  act  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  traders. 
It  was  never  actually  in  power.  No  constructive  Tory  legislation, 
no  repeal  of  Radical  legislation,  was  possible.  The  Tory  Pni  t\ 

powerless  in  the  face  of  the  traditions  of  trade.  I  hiring  the 
whole  time  that  Disraeli  led  the  party  it  acted  simply  as  a  brake 
upon  the  power  of  Gladstone.  The  Factory  and  Truck  Acts 
\\t-re  the  most  important  measures  carried  by  the  Tories  during  the 

'•entury.     They  were  a  wise  compromise  with  the  forces  that 
ruled  the  country.     Compromise  is  always  wise  policy  for  those 
\\lio  have  no  power.     The  policy  of  "Dishing  the  \Yhii- 
have  l>een  justifiable  compromise.     Disraeli  never  was  in  power, 

\\hen    li«-    wafl    Prime    Minister,  and    he  knew  it.      No  sii 

v  reform  could  have  succeeded.    None  was  seriously  attempted. 
Mnl y  men  who  have  been  of  real  service  to  the  Tory  cause  for 

a  hundred  \,-ar>  past  have  been  critics.    What  tl  .  forgete 

Me  present  moment  i.s  that  t lie  time  for  criticism  has  passed 

a  n«-w  opportunity  ha-  arrived. 


\\V  cannot  understand  the  situation  at  the  present  day 
unless  \ve  realise  that  the  Radicals  were  in  power  without  inter- 
mission during  the  nineteenth  century,  or.  at  any  rate,  until  the 
:h  of  (iladstone.  The  Unionists  only  got  into  office  by 

promise,  hy  appealing  to  traders  on  questions  of  National 
l>efence.  and  hy  making  the  policy  of  Imperialism  square  with 
the  interests  of  trade. 

2.— The  Death  Struggle  of  the  Whig  Traditions. 

In  (iermany,  as  in  England,  traditions  of  trade  govern  the 
national  policy.  But  wise  statemanship  in  that  country  has 
appreciated  the  danger  of  going  too  far  in  the  oppression  of 
strong  character.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  greed  fostered 
hy  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Empire,  knew7  no  hounds.  The  result 
of  rushing  to  extremes  hastened  the  reaction  against  the  Whig 
traditions:  and  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  the  traditions  which 
had  held  sway  for  so  long  ceased  to  have  sufficient  influence  in 
the  country  to  form  the  basis  of  a  stable  and  continuous  policy. 
From  that  time  the  signs  of  the  developing  and  revival  of 
national  ideals  and  traditions  became  very  clear.  But  only  two 

>  -men,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  have 
appreciated  the  political  situation,  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his 
effort  to  give  expression  to  the  new  spirit,  Mr.  Lloyd  (Jeorge  in 
his  introduction  of  an  expedient  for  keeping  it  down.  Mr.  Lloyd 
-  plan  of  governing  by  hordes  of  new  officials  is  designed 
to  keep  the  working  class  population  in  hand  at  the  same  time 

ii    bolsters  up  the   power   of    the  capitalist    by  bribing   the 

intellectuals  to  serve  him.      The  working  classes  are   induced  to 

pt  this  policy  because  officialism  is  represented  as  supplying 

a    refuge  for   those  who   suffer  from  the  worst   consequences  of 

crime,  inefficiency,  degradation  and  disease. 

The  Cnionist  Tarty, though  it  has  toyed  with  Mr. Chamberlain's 
idea  and  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's,  has  embraced  neither.  The 
Chamberlain  appeal  for  national  sacrifice  has  been  explicitly 
repudiated  by  the  party,  while  the  Lloyd  George  scheme  of 
bureaucracy  has  not  become  wholly  acceptable  to  it.  In  this,  as 
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in  other  respects,  the  Unionist  Party  has  attempted  to  compron 
(  nder  the  leadership  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  other  Whigs  tin 
rnionists  have  met  every  situation  in  the  last  ten  years  either  by  a 

:i promise  of  principle  or  by  those  disingenuous  and  temporary 

i  nipt  ions  of  firmness  which  are  common  to  all  bargainers  alike 
in    east    and    west.     Unionists   have   stood    by    no    principles. 
1  hey  have   no   principles  by  which  to  stand.     They  came  into 
power   on   a   great   wave   of    patriotism    in    1(.)()().     They   were 
<anit<l    forward    on   the    flood   of    vigorous    national    instil 
In  office  they  were  paralysed.     They  did  nothing,  and  by  do 
nothing  -eemed   to  deny  that  patriotism   could   have   a    li\ 

i  nilig.    They  might  have  justified  instinct ;  but  they  preferred 
io  contradict  it.     How  stupid  they  had   been  the  three  y. 
following  their  ejection  from   office   showed.     For  the  Radical 
Administration  acting  upon  the  same  policy,  in  equal  obedient-.- 

be  traditions  of  trade,  was  tottering  to  its  fall  as  early  as  the 

winter  MI    L906.     They  forgot  that  they  had  left  the  nineteenth 

ny  behind,  but  they  were  sharply  reminded  by  a  disa>tmux 

•  •a  of  defeats  all  over  the  country.     At  the  end  of  the  year 
ifl  Liberal  prospects  were  only  relieved  by  the  weakness  and 

tolly   of    the   Unionist   Party.     It   was  at    thi>    moment    that 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  saw  his  opportunity.     He  saw  that  the  tin u 

had  come  to  set  up  a  huge  State  officialdom  and  he  alone  saw 

bow  it  could  lie  done.     Now  we  have  a  mystery.    How  did  itcome 

it  that  the  fiery  Celtic  temperament  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 

:  hi ned  with  the  deep  insight,  equal  to  that  of  Bismarck,  which 

necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  theneu  plan  '     I  low  was 

it  that  a  power  of  ruling  crowd>.  which  is  generally  divorced  from 

<•    intellectual    ability,   should   be  combined  with    a    bran 
no  very  In^li  order,  but  at  least  capable  of  seeing  the  strategic 
value     .,t     the     political     filiation     and     dealing     with     it     in    a 

•  smanlike    way?     Rarely    indeed    have    such    .pialities    been 
combined  so  perfectly.     A  wild  idea  was  boldly  seized,  o 

brushed  aside,  and  a  revolutionary  scheme  forced  on  the 

country  by  tbi-  prodi^iou>  man.      \nd  twice  in  three  years  with 

Midacity  and  MreiiLitli  of  purpose  \\as  the  same  plan 
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carried  through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  Budget  of  1909 
ami  the  Insurance  Act  of  1911  were  a  prelude  of  a  revolution 
from  a  tottering  democracy  to  a  gigantic  State  trust.  Hitherto 
tin-  capitalist  had  controlled  the  system,  henceforth  the 
intellectual  was  to  co-operate  with  him.  How  came  it  that  one 
man  should  possess  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  conception  of 
>uch  a  plan,  and  the  capacity,  not  possessed  by  all  the  other 
Members  of  Parliament  together,  of  carrying  it  through  without 
anyone  in  the  country  suspecting  what  it  really  meant  ?  We  may 
doubt  whether  even  in  the  Cabinet  there  was  a  single  man  who 
really  understood.  May  we  seek  the  explanation  in  one  of  those 
private  secretaries  for  whom  lucrative  posts  have  been  found? 
It  is  near  the  truth  to  say  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not  a  great 
Matesman.  nor  is  he  a  man  of  commanding  intellect.  He  is  simply 
a  powerful  man  with  a  crowd.  The  plan  was  doubtless  laid  by  a 
le»  famous  individual,  and  it  was  used  by  the  only  man  with  the 
personality  to  carry  it  out.  For  it  depended  on  misrepresentation 
for  its  success.  That  is  what  the  Unionists  have  not  appreciated. 
I  f  you  wish  the  country  to  accept  officials,  you  must  lie  skilfully. 
The  Unionists  have  made  the  great  error  of  supposing  that 
-••rial  reform  "  is  popular.  It  is  not.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  simply 
makes  it  succeed  because  he  has  created  illusions.  Nothing  in 
modern  politics  has  equalled  in  stupidity  the  Unionist  plan  of 
imitating  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  unpopular  proposals  without 
imitating  his  popular  method  of  getting  them  accepted. 

3. — Discontent. 

The  discontent  in  the  working  classes  will  be  found  to  exist 
exactly  where  any  student  of  political  history  would  expect  to  find 
it.  It  will  not  be  found  among  the  sweated  labourers  or  in  the 
slums,  or  among  any  of  those  physically  and  morally  inferior 
persons  whom  the  legislation  of  the  past  century  and  a  half  has 
created.  The  unfit  will  be  wise  if  they  maintain  their  present 
attitude  of  submission.  We  can  have  no  doubt  and  no  compromise 
on  this  point.  The  miserable  portion  of  the  population  came 
into  existence  to  serve  a  system  of  cheapness,  and  they  never  had 
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the  slightest  chance  of  happiness.     It  was  the  essence  of  the 
em  that  they  should  have  no  chance.     These  people  will 
re  to  maintain  the  system,  because  reform  which  encoura 
the   tit   will    involve  extermination   for   the   unfit.      For   these 
unfortunates  the  proper  policy  is  that  they  may  be  allowed  to 
live  on  condition   that  they  leave   no   descendants.     They   are 
merely  a   fungus  growing   on   civilisation,   and   if    civilisation 
»mes  healthy  the  fungus  will  die.     Any  reforms  must  make 
matters  worse  for  the  unfit.     Of  course  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
Radicals  to  say  that  the  discontent  springs  from   the  poorest 
!•»?!   of   the  community,  for   that   assertion   gives   them  an 
opportunity  to  pass  more  laws  for  the  encouragement  and  increase 
he   unfit  and  the  further  cheapening  of   labour.     But   the 
discontent  is  really  to  be  found  among  the  best  paid  workers  in 
the  country.     It  is  the  man  who  earns  the  highest  wages — tin- 
best  class  of  trade  unionist,  the  hewer  in  the  mines,  the  engineer 
and  the  shipyard  man — who  is  discontented.     And  the  reason 
i  ot  economic ;  it  has    nothing   to  do  with  wages  and  very 
little   to   do   with   education.       The    reason   which   journalists 
pretend   is  so  obscure  is  not  really  hard  to  tind.     There  is  no 
suggestion  indeed  that  those  who  are  discontented  are  able  to 
explain  their  attitude  or  formulate  their  grievances  for  them- 
res.     And  in  every  district  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  or  tin- 
apparent  cause,  may  vary.     The  real   cause  of  a  simultaneous 
outbreak  of  discontent  and  unrest  all  over  the  world  is,  however, 
•  I ID  M  to  be  found  in  some  very  widespread  evil.    Popular 

disconh 'iit  is  never  intelligently  formulated,  but  in  the  estimate 
erious  students  of  politics  such  discontent  will  bo  justified 
I   the  remedy  should  become  obvious  as  soon  as  a  sutli. 
cause  for  it  has  been  found.     In  this  present  crisis  the  cause  is 
I  to  tind.     It   [fl  to  be  found  in  the  oppression  of  men  of 
good  character  by  the  tyranny  of  the  unfit  and  of  those  who  lack 

tion. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  trade  unions  are  the  root  of 
1  that  trade  unionists  seem  more  discontented  t  • 
•  ly  because  they  have  the  power  to  express  tl 
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vances.  Indeed  the  newspapers  have  taken  this  line  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  trouble,  in  defiance  of  facts,  and  completely 
i«jnorin«  the  position  taken  up  by  the  trade  union  officials  in 
every  dispute  that  has  occurred.  There  is  much  talk  on  UK- 
point  that  is  not  inspired  with  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
situation  :  and  this  talk  always  misses  the  point  that  it  is  the 
oppression  of  the  man  of  character  that  has  caused  the  trouble. 
This  false  view  does  not  spring  from  ignorance  ;  it  is  traders 
talk  and.  where  it  is  not  actually  inspired  by  dishonest  motives 
it  arises  from  a  Radical  bias,  complete  ignorance  of  facts,  and 
the  study  of  newspapers. 

The  real  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  elimination  of 
the  whole  of  the  unfit  and  alien  portion  of  the  population,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  man  of  character.  But  all  these 
things  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Jew  and  the  unscrupulous 
capitalist  to  misrepresent. 

Let  us  note  the  significance  of  the  unrest.  The  working  man 
is  fighting  against  the  tyranny  of  the  traditions  of  trade  by 
which  the  upper  class  has  been  already  silenced.  The  working 
class  will  never  submit.  Already  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
most  skilled  artisans  have  been  driven  out  of  the  country.  It  is 
certain  that  the  opposition  is  so  genuine  and  so  vigorous  that 
the  whole  class  will  endure  ruin  and  degradation,  if  not  extermi- 
nation, before  it  will  give  in.  And  the  fact  that  the  lower  class 
can  fight  so  strenuously  against  the  system  in  the  face  of 
starvation  and  without  leaders  ought  to  put  new  life  into  the 
conquered  upper  class  and  prove  to  all  that  there  is  enough 
vigour  in  the  country  to  cause  a  real  Renaissance  if  the  forces  of 
vitality  and  the  creative  power  of  the  nation  find  intelligent 
direction. 

And  the  hope  of  the  country  lies  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
-it nation  by  the  upper  classes.  Leaders  are  wanted  everywhere. 
One  of  the  most  important  causes  contributing  to  the  labour 
unrest  is  the  shortage  of  masters  of  the  proper  type.  The 
traditions  of  a  gentleman  are  nothing  more  than  the  collected 
knowledge  of  life  of  previous  generations.  Those  who  are  without 
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traditions  are  quite  incapable  of  leading  or  commanding 
;n»  -n.  The  gentleman  can  give  an  order  which  all  men  of  sound 
instinct  will  instantly  obey,  because  sound  instincts  enable  them 
to  judire  of  the  capacity  and  character  of  a  real  leader.  This  is 
why  there  is  no  labour  unrest  in  the  army.  The  army  is 
organised  on  an  aristocratic  basis  and  the  officers  are  men  of 
character  and  tradition.  They  find  no  difficulty  in  making  men 
•  •In  -y  tin-in.  In  industry  it  is  not  so.  Capacity  to  make  money 
i>  the  sole  test  of  ability  and  the  only  title  to  promotion.  The 
consequence  is  that  many  of  our  capitalists  are  without  traditions 
of  any  kind,  and  consequently  cannot  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  those  whom  they  control.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
industrial  system  has  held  together  so  long.  That  it  has  done 
-o  pn>\v>  that  the  vast  majority  of  business  men  must  have  been 
gentlemen.  But  it  is  clear  at  the  present  time  that  many  of  our 
largest  capitalists  are  not  gentlemen,  and  so  far  as  their  influence 
extends  the  labour  unrest  will  go  on  increasing  in  vigour. 

The  need  of  true  leaders  was  exemplified  at  the  time  of  the 
coal  strike  when  public  opinion  showed  neither  sympathy  nor 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Indeed  on  all  questions  affecting  labour 
public  opinion  appears  to  be  completely  bewitched.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  get  a  fair  hearing  for  these  questions  either  on  a 
platform  or  in  the  press,  for  the  Jews  control  the  press  and 
take  good  care  that  the  truth  does  not  leak  out.  In  fact 
neither  in  Parliament  nor  elsewhere  is  the  working  man's  position 
1  1  nderstood.  For  Parliament,  the  press,  and  the  man  in  the  street, 
are  dominated  by  the  middle  class,  and  whenever  a  question 
affecting  trade  unions  comes  up  it  is  obscured  amid  the  clamour 
of  those  who  are  terrified  that  some  blow  is  to  be  struck  at  the 
power  of  the  traders.  The  most  astounding  incident  that  has 
occurred  in  this  respect,  and  one  which  illustrates  the  contusion  in 
MH-nV  miinU.  arose  at  th<  t  iinr  of  the  introduction  of  the  Miners' 
Minimum  Wage  I  Jill  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  rejection 

in-  measure  was  moved  by  the  greatest  politic  i  m  "t  th< 
in  bis  speech  Mr.  Balfour  did  what  he  probably  never  did 
in  his  lit.  before;  h<    made  two  glaring  mistakes  which  entirely 
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misrepresented  the  whole  position  and  were  calculated  to  bias 
the  mind  of  the  public  in  a  most  serious  manner.     Mr.  Balfour 
failed  to  distinguish  between  the  trade  union  leader  and  the 
irresponsible  labour  agitator,  although   the   position,  attitude, 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  two  are  fundamentally  opposed,  and  have 
always  been  opposed.     This  mistake  may  be  accounted  for  by  a 
complete  ignorance  of  the  practical  working  of  labour  organisa- 
tions, but  Mr.  Balfour 's  second  mistake  was  utterly  inexcusable 
and  betrayed  a  similar  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  Coal 
Strike   and   all   that   led   up  to  it,  as   well  as  a  total   failure 
to  understand  that  there  was  any  justifiable  cause  behind  the 
labour  trouble.     He  asked  with  rhetorical  effect  whether  anyone 
could  quote  a  parallel  instance  of  power  being  exercised  with 
such  callous  disregard  of  public  interests,   and  denounced   the 
strikers  as  selfish  tyrants.     Surely  Mr.  Balfour's  sense  of  humour 
had  temporarily  deserted  him.     He  has  said  he  does  not  read 
the  newspapers.     But  the  Jews  had  got  at  him  somehow  before 
he   made   that   speech.     The   facts   were   these.     Practically  a 
million  men  struck  work  simultaneously ;  the  organisation  was 
wonderful  and  worked  with  unexampled  smoothness ;  the  men 
remained  idle  for  about  six  weeks ;  and  yet,  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  so  little  inconvenience  was  experienced  in  London 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  newspapers,  no  one  would  have 
noticed  that  anything  was  seriously  amiss.     So  it  has  come  to 
this.     The  traders'  system  is  so  complete  that  even  a  gigantic 
effort  on  the  part  of  labour  which  stopped  the  most  important 
trade  in  the  country  was  utterly  unavailing  against  the  "victims" 
of  trade  union  "  tyranny."     And  this  was  realised  by  the  older 
men,  at  any  rate,  among  the  trade  unionists.     They  were  discon- 
tented but  they  knew  their  weakness.     They  knew  that  the  men's 
unions  were  helpless  to  resist  the  system.     They  voted  against  a 
strike.      They  had  experienced  strikes  before.      But  there  was 
no  recognition  of  the  position  taken  up  by  these  men  in  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Balfour.     And  under  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  it  is 
these  men,  earners  of  the  highest  wages,  who  are  to  be  taxed 
heavily.     It   does   not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  anyone   that 
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there  is  anything  comic  in  labelling  the  working  man  a 
"tyrant"  under  these  circumstances.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
have  entered  the  heads  of  politicians  that  the  strike  was  not 
altogether  a  misfortune  for  the  coalowners,  or  that  in  the 
>trikes  of  1892  and  1912  the  latter  had  any  hand  in  pushing 
matters  to  extremes.  It  is  the  traders*  view  of  these  things 
that  is  taken  by  everyone  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without 
a  shadow  of  suspicion  that  any  other  view  could  possibly 

legitimate  or  sane.  The  Daily  Mail  railed  against  the 
"  selfish  strike  "  while  the  masters  and  the  Government  haggled 
to  waste  time  until  the  union  funds  should  be  exhausted,  and  no 
one  seemed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  was  a  power  in  the 
1  ;ii id  stronger  than  the  Government  and  the  upper  and  the 
lower  classes  together. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  strike  was  a  glaring  example  of 
lack  of  tradition.  What  we  complain  of  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
attitude,  as  in  the  attitude  of  so  many  others,  is  his  failure  to 
realise  that  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  trade  unions  was  forced 
upon  them  by  the  much  more  tyrannous,  because  much  more 
powerful,  conduct  of  the  large  capitalists,  who  were  actuated 
throughout  by  the  single  motive  of  securing  their  own  profit-, 
id  have  wished  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  been  able  to  take  a 
Broader  view  of  the  issue  which  caused  him  to  emerge  from 
temporary  retirement. 

Here  is  the  great  mystery  of  politics      The  great  working 

-s  of  England  is  in  misery  and  discontent.  And  some  power 
whose  very  existence  appears  to  be  undreamed  of,  not  only 
mai  lie  causes  of  its  discontent  but  contrives  to  throw  a 

understanding  over  the  country. 
;ion   has  come  as  a  curse  indeed   to  the   wor 
ses.     The  more  wages  a  man  earns  the  more  clearly  does  he 
realise  that  life  for  him  must  be  meaningless.     He  lives  i 

•  i  of  dirty  houses  and  his  children  play  in  the  gutter. 
Tho  sun,  no  doubt,  shines  somewhere.  For  him  it  is  a  myth, 
for  the  brightest  sun^.m.-  cannot  lessen  the  Glasgow  or  the 

••  (field   fogs.     If  wages  increased  so  that  a  man  earned  a 
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hundred  pounds  a  week,  his  children  would  still  have  to  play  in 
the  gutter,  and  the  sun  could  not  shine.  For  the  man  himself 
there  is  the  public  house,  pitch  and  toss,  and  the  picture  halls. 
But  such  alleviations  are  few,  while  the  evils  of  our  manu- 
facturing towns  are  -many  :  and  all  of  them  have  been 
deliberately  created  by  the  money  grubbers  in  the  pursuit  of 
cheap  labour.  Every  one  of  the  evils  is  preventible.  But  the 
working  man  has  to  take  the  situation  as  he  finds  it.  There  are 
parsons  and  others  who  attribute  all  the  evils  of  the  working 
man  to  drink  and  gambling.  Is  it  knavery  or  tragic  folly  that 
makes  them  say  such  things  ? 
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(  1 1  AFTER   V. 


THE    FUNCTION    AND    VALUE    OF    THE 
BRITISH    EMPIRE. 


1. — The   True   Tradition. 

Let  us  now  study  industry  in  its  proper  proportions ;  let  us 
see  what  it  is  intended  to  accomplish,  and  by  what  means  its 
aims  may  best  be  achieved.  Let  us  see  wherein  lies  the  distinc- 

excellence  of  the  English  race.  If  we  have  to  state  shortly 
in  what  characteristic  the  English  race  shows  its  peculiar  virtue 
we  answer  that  it  is  in  its  successful  development  of  military 
tradition  as  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  ideal  and 
moulded  by  the  Crusades.  Military  traditions  and  Christian 
i<l«-al.-  permeate  the  nation,  the  first  founded  by  a  vigorous 
aristocracy,  the  second  inculcated  by  a  patriotic  priesthood.  The 
Kn^'lish  law  and  the  customs  of  trade  were  guarded  and  sanctioned 
by  the  mediaeval  church.  The  principles  upon  which  our  national 
policy  rested  were  fundamentally  opposed  to  every  school  of 
thought  in  modern  politics.  But  the  traditions  and  ideals  of 
Englan<l  -till  live.  They  are  preserved  in  the  professional  class. 
That  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  and  the  gentlemen  \vh<» 
till  tli»-  imperial  services  still  maintain  those  tradition-  in 
spite  of  the  pernicious  examination  system  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  the  empire.  And  Mr.  Chamberlain's  colonial  polirx 
was  an  expression  of  the  true  idea.  As  far  as  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  imperial  power  is  concerned,  we  can  still  show 
an  honourable  record.  Our  empire  has  one  solid  foundation— 
the  character  of  English  gentlemen.  It  is  not  against  the 
hnildin^  and  maintenance  of  the  empire  that  our  criticism  need 

lirected,  but  against  the  use  we  make  of  our  imperial  power. 
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2. — The    False    Tradition. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  realise  how  utterly  without  principle 
«>r  cohesion  our  imperial  policy  has  hecoine,  he  should  study  two 
instructive  illustrations  of  the  practical  effects  of  this  lack  of 
principle.  It  is  seen  in  the  position  taken  up  hy  Lord  Palmerston 
in  the  case  of  Don  Pacifico  in  1850,  and  in  the  attitude  towards 
tariff  reform  displayed  by  the  Unionist  Party  since  the  retirement 
<»t'  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  material  facts  of  the  Don  Pacifico  case  are  simple.  1 1 
\\as  customary  in  Greek  towns  to  celebrate  Easter  by  burning  an 
effigy  of  Judas  Iscariot.  In  1847  the  police  of  Athens  interfered 
with  this  performance,  and  the  mob,  disappointed  of  their 
amusement,  attacked  and  plundered  the  house  of  a  Portuguese  J»-w 
named  Don  Pacifico.  This  egregious  alien,  who  happened  to  have 
been  born  under  the  British  flag  of  parents  living  in  Gibraltar, 
put  in  an  inflated  claim  for  damages  against  the  Greek  Government 
and  demanded  the  support  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Palmerston 
exploited  the  incident  to  score  a  personal  triumph  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  Don  Pacifico's  very  shady  claim  grew  under  the 
U-nign  influence  of  the  Whig  Minister.  On  June  25th,  1850, 
Lord  Palmerston  made  a  speech  of  nearly  five  hours  duration  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  a  startling  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  noblest  principles  have  been  degraded  into  the 
service  of  the  money  grubbers.  Lord  Palmer ston's  great  per- 
oration, working  up  to  the  climax  that  a  naturalised  British 

ject  should  have  the  same  privilege  as  was  implied  in  the  boast 
of  the  Roman,  civis  IttnmuiH*  sum,  was  called  foi>th  in  support 
of  the  claims  of  a  Jew  of  very  questionable  character,  who  was 
living  in  Athens  as  Portuguese  Consul.  The  whole  power  and 
might  of  England,  it  was  argued,  should  be  used  to  support  Don 
Pacifico,  and  the  British  Empire  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  war 
with  France  and  Russia  in  support  of  a  claim  which  could  not 
possibly  have  .the  most  distant  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the 
English  race.  If  this  alien  had  been  living  in  Greece  in  the 
service  of  England,  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  might  not  have  been 


idiculous,  for  then  it  might  have  been  argued  that  the  power 

•  it    England  was  being  exerted  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 

But  that  such   principles  as  Lord  Pal merston  appealed 

to  should  be  used  to  support  the  questionable  financial  claim > 

of  such  a  man  as  Pacifico,  claims  which  depended  on  a  mere 

1 1  fiction  of  nationality,  proves  the  extent  of  the  victory  of  the 

traditions  of  trade  over  the  national  ideals  of  England. 

wonder,  then,  that  Imperialists  find  it  difficult  to  bring 
arguments  in   favour  of  maintaining  the  British  Empire.     In 
ng   to  pretend   that   the   empire   has   any  meaning   to   the 
ticians  and  the  middle   classes   of  England,  except  that  of 
markets;  Imperialists   are  paralysed  by  their  own   insincerity. 
Listen  to  the  ordinary  tariff  reformer  shuffling  out  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  arguing  the  case  for  Imperial  Preference  and  falling 
on  arguments  about  the  increase  of  trade  and  employment  : 
listen  to  the  helpless  appeals  to  instinct  in  time  of  war,  and 
the  inability  to  follow  up  the  appeal  to  instinct  when  the  crisis 
is  over  and  the  war  has  removed  the  menace  to  trade  :  study  Un- 
feeling that  carried  the  Unionists  back  to  power  in  1900,  and 
i  study   the  election  of   1906.     It  is  such   observations   as 

iat  give  us  the  true  diagnosis  of  tin-  weakness  of  ; 
party  which  claim-  to  be  the  guardian  of  the   imperial   ideal. 

ie   word  of  criticism  do   we  bring  against   Mr.   Jo^« 
Chamberlain.     Though  he  was  bred  in  a  narrow  atmophere  and 
nded    by    the    traditions    of   trade,    his    English    in-n 

every  obstacle  ;  and  if  a  man's  character  may  be 
Billed  by  the  difficulties  it    has  overcome.  Mr.  Chamberlain  i- 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  history.     il< 
ived  and  established  the  empire  on  its  only  true  basi>     th. 
"in-  of   English  gentlemen,  and    imalh.  alirr  shoeing  ho\\ 
imperial  power  could  be  created  and   n.  d.  he  wtarte 

A   how  that  power  could  be  //.sv»/.     Tragic   was  the  loss  the 
i  it  iv  suffered  at  his  retirement.     Not  only  were  we  deprived 

one  man  who  showed  that  he  could  learn  the  lesson 
experience,  who  could    set  out   to    find   the    real   remedy  for 
imperial  evils,  hut  our  cause  was  left  to  the  care  of  a  party  no 
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member  of  which  has  displayed  the  slightest  intelligence 
with  regard  to  tariff  reform.  Not  one  of  them  can  state  what 
the  empire  means  and  how  its  power  should  he  used.  The  greatest 
imperialist  statesman  among  them  is  Lord  Milner,  and  tin- 
speeches  he  has  made  mean  no  more  than  that  he  has  the  patriotic 
instinct  and  believes  that  most  properly  constituted  people  have 
it  too,  but  he  cannot  tell  why.  This  is  not  only  weak  ;  it  is 
ludicrous.  If  there  is  a  real  meaning  in  Imperialism,  that 
meaning  can  and  should  be  put  into  words.  Unless  and  until  this 
is  done  it  does  not  lie  with  our  politicians  to  talk  of  the  decay  of 
patriotism.  They  should  confine  their  attention  to  the  curing 
of  their  own  defects.  It  is  very  well  for  private  individuals 
to  rest  content  with  their  instinctive  feelings,  but  a  statesman 
should  be  able  to  propound  and  explain  patriotic  principles. 
If  any  of  our  statesmen  can  state  the  meaning  and  value  of 
imperial  power  then  he  is  false  to  his  race  in  that  he  has  not 
done  it.  For  the  country  is  awaiting  the  explanation  and  it  is 
vital  that  the  explanation  should  be  given.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  long  before  this  time,  had  Mr.  Chamberlain  remained  in 
enjoyment  of  health  and  vigour,  he  would  have  found  the  means 
to  express  the  truth.  In  introducing  tariff  reform  he  left  only 
one  step  to  be  taken  for  the  complete  elucidation  of  the  truth. 
Bitterly  must  we  regret  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  active  life  did 
not  last  long  enough  for  him  to  become  the  leader  of  a  new 
and  more  vigorous  age. 

3.— The   Wilderness  of  Politics. 

All,  however,  is  not  lost.  We  have  in  actual  existence  that 
empire,  which,  but  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  might  have  passed 
away.  And  the  empire  means  power.  The  question  for  us  is — 
How  ought  that  power  to  be  used  ?  We  see  that  since  the  first 
great  triumph  of  the  traditions  of  trade  which  secured  the 
institution  of  the  pauperising  poor  law  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard  all  power  merely 
as  a  means  of  making  money,  and  the  noblest  principles  have 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  mean  trading  spirit,  as  was 
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1  in  the  action  taken  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  case  of 
|)»n  Pacitico.  We  hear  on  all  hands  discussions  as  to  the 
advisability  of  allowing  our  colonies  complete  independence: 

al    imperialism    and   arguments  in   favour   of  inter- 

nationali>iu.     The   attack  is  well  sustained,  and  politicians  who 

all  the  trading  premises  for  granted  make  no  very  imposing 

lance  to  the  onslaught  of  individualism.     How  often  do  we 

find    Unionists  puzzled  to  give  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of 

the    Kmpire.    pu/xled    to    know   how   to   answer   the   question 

iher  we   should    he    worse   off    if    we    lost   our   colonies? 

lishmen    travelling   abroad   are   left  in  no   doubt   by  their 

tinetfl  that  they  are  proud  to  see  the  Union  Jack  flying  at 

<  lihntltar  and  a  hundred  other  important  stations.     There  is  no 

healthy    Knglishman    but    has    (at    least    in    his    youth)    been 

>urpn>ed   by  a   deep  emotion  of  which  he  was  half  ashamed 

e  watched  some  regiment  on  the  march,  marked  the  passage 

<•!  the  colours  and  heard  the  martial  music  of  the  bands.     There 

no  instinct   without  a  meaning,  and   the   patriotic   instinct 

-p  rings  from  memories  of  the  past.     That  is  to  say  it  is  proof 

that  there  was  a  time  when  patriotism  meant  something.     The 

tin? i  tor  us  to  decide  is — Has  it  any  meaning  in  the  present 

and  any  promise  for  the  future  .' 

This  is  the  question  that  we  must  answer  unless  we  are 

pre. pared  to  see  Mr.  Chamberlain's  work  entirely  wasted.     We 

not  stand  on  instincts  alone  ;  we  cannot  rely  on  memories  of 

past.     We  should  use  our  memories,  our  instincts,  to  guide 

us  aright  in  the  present.     In  order  to  do  that  we  must  first  under- 

d  what  these  instincts  mean.     They  mean  most  definitely  that 

Kn^lislmian's  destiny   is  fulfilled,   his   life   is  completed,  and 

ss  is  secured,  in  so  far  as  he  succeeds  in  contribu 

to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  English  traditions  and 

'lish  standards.     When  a  man  acts  on  these  instincts,  as  the 

I'limlly  an<l  without   reason."  he  acts  in  the 

retne  confidence  that  to  take  the  patriotic  course  is  right 

whatever  be  the  personal  sacrifice  involved.     In  1900 the  Unionist 

l'.iri\  fought  a  succe  i  by  appealing  to  these  instincts. 
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They  were  beaten  in  1906  because  after  securing  the  power 
which  patriotism  had  given  them  they  failed  to  use  the  power 
for  any  patriotic  purpose.  In  so  doing  they  struck  a  blow  at 
instinct.  The  next  time  there  is  an  appeal  to  it,  no  thanks  will 
be  due  to  the  Unionist  Party  if  the  response  is  as  ready  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War.  After  urging  self-sacrifice 
on  patriotic  grounds  and  causing  men  to  act  with  confidence  in 
them,  our  statesmen  betrayed  that  confidence,  and  failed  to  show 
that  patriotism  is  anything  more  than  a  memory  of  the  past. 
After  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  only  one  policy 
occurred  to  the  Unionist  leaders  and  that  was  to  fight  for  tariff 
reform,  not  on  the  basis  of  patriotic  instincts,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  traditions  of  trade.  Mr.  Balfour  himself  saw 
the  issue  narrowed  to  an  economic  argument  and  thereby 
condemned  himself.  He  might  have  shown  what  patriotism 
means  in  the  present  and  the  future,  but  instead  of  this  he 
allowed  his  party  to  talk  only  of  an  increase  in  trade  and 
employment  and  a  rise  of  wages. 

Mr.  Balfour  had,  and  failed  to  use,  the  greatest  opportunity 
ever  presented  to  an  English  statesman.  On  that  failure  we 
base  the  charge  that  his  administration  was  the  worst  in  history. 

4.— The  Patriotic  Instinct. 

Now  the  foregoing  must  have  made  it  fairly  clear  how  we 
should  regard  the  British  Empire,  what  we  hold  should  be  the 
aim  of  imperialism  and  the  use  of  industry.  The  empire  does  not 
merely  exist  to  secure  markets.  If  it  did,  a  system  of  treaties 
with  France  and  Germany  would  be  equally  effective.  Nor  is 
it  a  revenue-producing  machine,  like  the  old  empire  of  Spain. 
It  is  the  expression  of  the  natural  instinct  of  the  race  to 
expand.  This  instinct  arises  from  a  great  confidence  in  the 
value  of  British  ideals,  and  faith  in  the  superiority  of  the 
race.  This  is  not  a  blind  faith.  It  has  become  instinctive, 
but  it  is  based  on  reason  and  experience.  If  this  faith 
continues  indefinitely  without  the  reinforcement  of  new 
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rience  it  will  eventually  die.     For  it  requires  a  continued 

run!   lively   belief  that  it  is  worth  a  sacrifice  to  keep  English 

standards  alive  and  to  secure  the  triumph  of  English  ideals. 

It   is  a  good  thing  to  feel  emotion  at  the  sight  of  a  regiment 

in  the  stn-et.     But  it  would  he  a  bad  thing  to  learn  that  the 

•i icnt  was  hut  a  party  of  mummers,  unable  to  fight,  without 

apacity  or  arms.     So  with  the  patriotic  instinct.     If 

to  make  sacrifices  for  the  empire  actually  secures  no 

its  l>ut   the  ruin  of  the  race,  if  the  confidence  on  which  the 

instinct  rests  is  betrayed,  the  instinct  will  die.     Here  we  find  the 

answer  to  those  who  wonder  whether  the  empire  can  be  held 

together  by  the  sentimental  tie.     That  tie  is  no  more  than  the 

iotic  instinct.     It  has  sufficed  to  create  the  empire,  and  it 

if  we  will  only  open  our  eyes  to  the  truth,  the  key  to  a 

true  imperial  policy.     But  if  we  shut  our  eyes,  the  instinct  and 

it  will  decay. 

It   is  the  duty  of  our  statesmen  to  use  the  Imperial  power 

the  triumph  of  the  ideals  and  standards  of  the  race.     Thi> 

•  ing  done.     It  would  be  bad  if  the  power  were  merely 

allow*. 1    t<>   remain    unused,   )>ut    the  actual  state   of   affairs   is 

It  is  not  only  that  in  an  isolated  case  a  Foreign 

MiniMer  ran  prostitute  the  power  of  England   by  using  it  to 

l>ort  the  IM.^II-  claims  of  a   Portuguese  Jew.      There  is  a 

<ly  exercise   of  the  power  of  empire  for   the  settled  polic\ 

•lest  roving      Kn^lish      standards,     English     character,     and 

me.     Buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  sweat  labour. 

undercut    your     competitors,    advertise,     rush,    swindle     and 

ulate — these    are   the  watchwords    with    which   econom 

<iilf>  business  men.     Under  this  policy  England  is  losing  the 

her  population      The  policy  of  degradation,  to  which  we 

have  referred  in  the  third  pamphlet  of  this  series,  is  driving  away 

wage  earners,  while  the  colonies  in  the  mad  race  for 

development  encourage  the  immigration  of  aliens  to 

ihr  supply  of  labour.     Licensed  competition 

whole  machinery  of  industry  d.»\\n  to  the  narrowest  mm 

Cursed  A  of  "  speeding  up     have  been 
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introduced  in  every  direction  in  the  insane  desire  to  make  evrr 
more  and  more  money.  And  the  power  of  England,  givai 
enough  to  have  stemmed  the  tide  over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
has  been  used  simply  to  increase  the  furious  pace.  All  this  is 
not  policy;  it  is  criminal  folly.  It  is  reactionary,  t'alx-  and 
absurd.  It  is  the  reverse  of  progress.  For  progress  is  an 
advance  towards  the  ideal  to  which  the  noblest  traditions  of  a 
nation  point,  and  no  progress  is  possible  unless  these  traditions 
are  preserved  and  developed.  How  shall  we  preserve  the 
English  traditions  :  how  shall  we  use  the  English  power  ? 

5. — Patriotic    Tradition. 

We,  who  believe  in  the  ideals  described  in  the  Red  Hose 
pamphlets,  are  convinced  that  life  for  the  English  race,  during 
the  twentieth  century,  can  be  worth  living  on  one  condition  only. 
And  the  condition  is  that  this  century  shall  be  signalised  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  patriotic  tradition.  The  patriotic  instinct 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  that  tradition.  It  must 
draw  out,  develop,  and  extend,  the  force  and  vitality  of  the 
English  race.  Our  policy  must  secure  the  improvement  of  our 
physique  and  character,  and  must  tend  towards  the  triumph  of 
English  ideals  and  English  standards  everywhere.  Every  insti- 
tution we  possess  must  be  destroyed  if  it  cannot  be  reformed  for 
the  preservation  of  a  real  living  tradition.  The  Crown,  the 
Lords,  the  Commons,  the  Church,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Civil  Services,  each  in  turn  must  be  examined  and  put  to  the  proof 
that  it  is  performing  the  proper  function  of  a  national  institution. 
which  is  the  preservation  of  the  English  idea,  the  preservation 
of  Christianity  and  chivalry.  In  so  far  as  Christianity  is  not 
military,  it  is  not  Christianity;  in  so  far  as  chivalry  is  not 
Christian,  it  is  not  chivalry.  In  the  army  and  navy  there  is  no 
fear  that  the  proper  traditions  will  die.  In  every  other  institu- 
tion there  is  cause  for  the  gravest  apprehension.  The  very 
weakness  of  some  of  our  national  institutions  is  proof  that 
there  is  cause  for  alarm.  No  institution  would  succumb  to  any 
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attack  if  it  really  e\i.-ted  as  the  repository  of  a  tradition,      i 
in>titution   only  lupins  to  totter,  only  shows  signs  of  yiel  . 
i«>  the  attacks  of  its  foes,  when  its  soul  is  taking  flight.     No  oiu- 
can  de-troy  a  church.    But  a  church,  false  to  it-  <»\vn  traditi. 
M-hing  the  doctrines  of  socialism,  urging  forward  a  polir  . 
degradation     in    the   name   of   Christian    charity.    enlisting    it- 
adherent.-  in  the  ranks  of  pauperising  inspectors,  must  expect  to 
t  with  the  enmity  of  all  that  is  true  and  nohle  in  a  vi^orou- 
nation.     In  the  Civil   Services  the  true  traditions  still  live.     But 
their  lives  are  threatened.  The  desire  for  equality  of  opportunity 
— one  of  the  most  vicious  poses  of  individualism  -lias  brought 
the   examination  system  to  sap  the  strength  of   the   Imperial 
sen  u ••  9.     If  examinations  are  necessary,  let  us  have  examina- 
tions  which  are  real  and  not  those  that  are  illusory.     Let 
credit  ;i  man  with  30  per  cent,  for  his  ancestry  and  80  per  cent. 
1th,  25  per  cent,  for   his  character  and   1.5  for  hi> 
intellectual    ability.       Some    such    proportion    would    he    i 
irate,  more  practical,  and  more  fair,  than  the  system  which 
-ifies  men  according  to  their  intellectual  attainments  alone, 
for  it   would  secure  that  the  education  of  candidates  had  been 
•  d  on  the  experience  of  the  past.      No  examination  sys 

he   slightest    value    which    does   not   recognise   the 
fact  that    the   Englishman  educated  at  a  public  -chool  must  be 
'he  -uperior  of  the  baboo  of  Bengal. 

ibli-hment  of   a    tradition   must    he  carried  out  by  the 
leader- ot   the  people,  by  real  aristocrats,  or,  to  choose  a  i 
dish    phrase,   real  gentlemen.     It   matters  not  what  system 
M<>    up   after   the    tradition  has  been  founded.      A    -t, 
living   i  radii  ion    will    find   its  expression    in   a  suitahl. 
With   the    ton,,s   of   the  new  system  we  have*   no   immed 
But  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  system  that  gi 
the     new     traditions,     it      \\ill      supph      the      follow 
requirements: — 

1.     it    will   regulate  the  conduct   and  the  con* 
"t  -is  of  In  I 

in:  vement« 
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-2.     It  will  regulate  and  preserve  traditions  of  conduct, 
rharacter  and    competence   among   working  men,   through 

reformed   trade   unions. 

3.  It  will    regulate  trade    so    that  the   quality  of    all 

merchandise   is  guaranteed. 

4.  It  will  establish  regulations   for  the  control  of  all 
middlemen. 

5.  It  will  deal  with  the  unfit  who  cannot  attain  the 
standards    of    physique,    character    and    competence     laid 
down  as  a  condition  of  employment  by  the  reformed  trade 
unions,  and  it  will  prevent  all  such  persons  from  breeding 
and  deprive  them  of  liberty  until  the  necessary  standards 
are  attained. 

().     It  will  ensure  the  efficiency  of  the  above  regulations 
by  an  effective  siibxitltary  policy  for  - 

(A)  Exclusion  of  all  aliens,  and 

(B)  Protection  by  tariffs. 

The  words  of  Bolingbroke,  so  often  quoted  by  Disraeli,  are 
eternally  true  of  this  country.  "  The  wealth  of  England  is  not 
merely  material  wealth;  we  have  a  more  precious  treasure,  and 
that  is  the  character  of  the  people."  The  reason  why  we  must 
preserve  that  character  is  that  it  is  required  for  the  service  of 
tin-  race.  That  is  the  principle  we  have  to  fight  for  in  politics. 
Let  us  disc-over  the  essentials  of  the  English  character,  and  then 
let  us  make  any  sacrifice  to  foster  the  qualities  we  desire  to 
rve. 

6.— The  National  Policy. 

A  true  national  policy  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the 
main  outlines  or  the  details  of  any  system.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  establishment  and  preservation  of  all  traditions  and  the 
-turing  up  of  new  knowledge.  All  that  can  be  attained  by  the 
most  perfect  system  is  freedom  for  the  right  kind  of  character. 
Our  present  system  secures  freedom  for  the  wrong  kind  of 
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character  and  tends  to  eliminate  the  right  type.  Therefore  there 
must  be  a  revolution  in  the  system.  But  let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  about  any  plan  for  a  new  system.  Let  us  think 
only  of  fostering  those  vital  forces  which  find  expression  in 
systems.  The  Socialists  and  Radicals,  who  think  of  nothing  but 
systems,  are  hopeless  pessimists.  The  servile  state  is  founded  on 
pessimism.  Its  fundamental  ideas  are  that  character  cannot  be 
trusted,  but  must  be  coerced.  Coercion  is  the  vice  of  slavery.  It 
destroys  character.  And  so  the  most  perfectly  successful  system 
of  Socialism  or  Radicalism,  if  it  were  conceivably  possible  or  in 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  merely  ends  in  destroying  the  very  object 
of  human  life,  which  is  the  creation  and  development  of 
character.  This  is  our  criticism  of  the  modern  politician.  \\  •• 
grant  many  of  his  arguments,  we  allow  that  he  can  succeed,  but 
we  say  his  success  is  the  most  ghastly  contradiction  of  the  laws  of 
life.  We  are  prepared  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  of  noble 
character  to  face  the  risks  incidental  to  that  large  number  who 
will  always  fail.  We  cannot  see  that  any  gain  is  derived  l.\ 
fostering  those  who  are  unfitted  to  survive.  Let  us  be  as  kind 
to  them  as  possible.  Let  Christianity  do  its  work.  But  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  make  Christianity  the  handmaid  of  disease,  \ 
;md  degradation.  Let  us  do  noble  things  and  found  healthy 
traditions.  Let  us  attend  to  the  health  of  the  soul  of  our 
country,  and  the  body  will  improve  itself  in  a  very  remarkable 
way. 

In  order  to  found  a  tradition  action  is  needed.     No  tradition 
be  founded  by  talk  or  by  articles  in  newspapers  or  Acts  of 
I  lament.     The  essential  element  of  tradition  is  that  it  is  the 
memory  of  a  dilViculty  surmounted.     This  can  be  done  by  a 
leader,  an  aristocrat,  a  gent  leman.  finding  the  way  and  sho\\ 
men  how  to  overcome.     In  England  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
only  sound  method  of  finding  the  right  way  is  to  apply   the 
principle  of  chivalry  to  the  task. 

When  a  tradition  has  been  fouii  iiiiros  to  be  preserved 

in    .-on.  .11.      The    more    effectively    an     m 

erves  a  tradition    the    more    powerful   does   that    ni-titiit  i<>n 
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become.  Power  may  always  be  abused,  and  when  abuse  creeps 
in  it  is  customary  for  reformers  to  abolish  the  institution.  This 
is  a  very  curious  plan,  and  one  which,  if  carried  into  the  realms 
of  medical  practice,  would  work  strange  results,  and  certainly 
diminish  the  population.  There  is  a  better  plan,  and  that  is  to 
attempt  to  restore  the  proper  tradition  and  motive  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power.  All  power  may  be  abused.  That  is  no 
reason  for  destroying  it.  Let  us  rather  increase  the  power,  but 
reform  the  tradition  which  controls  its  exercise.  In  other  words, 
the  character  of  an  institution  is  its  most  important  quality. 

7. — An  Imperial  Policy. 

As  national  policy  is  to  be  inspired  with  the  determination 
to  preserve  a  tradition,  so  imperial  policy  is  but  a  wider 
expression  of  the  character  of  the  race.  An  empire  means 
power,  and  imperial  policy  is  the  exercise  of  that  power.  Thus, 
in  our  colonies  we  have  the  opportunity  to  impress  the  English 
character  on  the  people  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  world.  If  we  will 
we  can  do  this,  for  our  resources  are  sufficient  to  make  us  self- 
supporting.  If  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  and  see  that 
every  colony  is  the  repository  of  sound  traditions,  then  an 
empire  is  meaningless,  our  sacrifices  have  been  vain,  and 
England  would  be  better  if  she  had  not  paid  the  price  of 
expansion.  The  meaning  of  the  imperial  instinct  is  plain 
enough,  if  we  have  the  will  to  see  it.  Imperialism  is  the 
expression  of  the  power  of  England  to  reinforce  English 
traditions  by  developing  them  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  only  lines  on  which  an 
empire  can  have  any  rational  meaning.  The  possibility  that 
imperial  power  can  be  exercised  has  not,  apparently,  occurred 
to  any  member  of  the  Unionist  Party.  Tariff  reform  is  one  of 
the  soulless  bodies  with  which  the  world  of  politics  is  filled. 
It  cannot  appeal  to  the  working  man  or  any  other  sensible  person 
as  it  is  preached  at  present.  But  we  beg  our  statesmen  to 
consider  the  situation.  We  ask  them  to  join  us  in  a  new  dream  of 
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empire,  to  pause  from  party  strife  and  think  awhile  what 
Kn^lish  policy  is  and  means.  Can  they  not  come  out  for  a 
short  hour  from  the  atmosphere  of  Judaism  and  forget  for  one 
moment  that  it  is  a  most  unimportant  part  of  life  that  can  In- 
expressed  in  money  and  votes.  Working  men  are  as  pan 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  Party.  It  is  useless  to  lay  the 
Maine  on  working  men.  If  our  leaders  have  ideals,  let  us  have 
them  explained  clearly  and  definitely,  and  every  whole-hearted 
Englishman  will  support  them  in  a  more  glorious  imperial 
policy  than  man  has  ever  dreamed  of. 

Whether  for  this  nation  only,  or  for  any  colony,  or  for  the 
whole  empire,  there  is  but  one  ideal  worth  pursuing,  one  aim 
which  guides  civilisation  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  England 
has  proved  her  superiority  to  the  whole  world  :  and  that  is  the 
ideal  set  before  us  by  the  development  of  military  traditions 
in>pired  by  Christianity.  This  is  the  idea  which  is  peculiarly 
Kn^lish  and  it  is  by  the  application  of  this  chivalry  that  every 
ditVimlty  can  be  solved.  It  is  the  basis  of  our  character,  and 
the  fountain  of  our  code.  It  is  the  noblest  and  greatest  idea 
in  all  history  and  its  incarnation  is  seen  in  all  that  we  can  love 
in  this  our  home  of  England. 
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of  Mr.  A.  T.  CRAWFORD  CREE. 


A    Scheme   for   the    Relief    of   Poor    Prisoners 
Imprisoned  in  Default  of  Payment  of  a  Fine. 


i. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  mitigation  of  the  criminal  law  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  the  concern  of  Radicals  rather  than  of  Tories.  This 
impression  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  criminal  law  reform 
has  been  left  almost  exclusively  to  Radicals,  and  has  acquired 
sentimentalist  associations,  which  are  by  no  means  inseparable 
t'r«.m  it.  Tories,  it  must  be  admitted,  cannot  shirk  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  order,  if  need  be,  by  the  most 
rigorous  methods.  Against  all  offences  involving  meanness, 
greed  or  dishonesty — a  form  of  wrong-doing  now  unhappily  on 
th«-  increase — they  must  set  their  faces,  because  of  the  injury  to 

racier  inflicted  by  the  commission  of  such   offences.      Yet 

e  is  nothing  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Toryism  in  a  concern 
the   unfortunate  people,  offenders,  whose  chief  offence    is 
poverty,  who  are  imprisoned  in  default  of  payment  of  a  line. 

11  the  warmest  admirers  of  what  is  called  equality  are 
beginning  to  recognise  the  unfairness  of  punishing  rich  and 
poor  alike  by  fines  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment,  l>ut 
to  those  who  believe  that  privileges  involve  duties,  and  that  a 
I  of  behaviour  should  1)6  demanded  from  the 
in il m -n rial  classes,  the  system  must  seem  monstrous. 

In  our  minor  courts  of  criminal  law  the  system  of  fines  and 
imprisonment  w<:  i  <>ut  so  that  the  richer  is  the  offender,  the 
milder  is  the  penalty.  A  fine  is  a  punishment  which  strikes  the 
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rich  man  where  he  is  strongest  and  the  poor  man  where  he  is 
weakest ;  it  is  an  antiquated  weapon  that  glances  off  the  armour 
of  the  wealthy,  but  bites  the  bare  flesh  of  the  pauper.  Surely 
some  attempt  should  be  made  to  graduate  punishment  according 
to  the  capacity  for  bearing  it,  even  though  we  may  fall  short  of 
the  better  principle  that  the  higher  a  man  rises  in  the  social 
scale  the  greater  is  his  responsibility  for  his  own  actions. 

Moral   Liberty. 

It  has  always  been  the  tendency  of  real  Toryism  to  confine 
its  interference  in  the  lives  of-  the  people  to  the  sphere  of 
economics  and  to  trespass  as  little  as  possible  in  that  of  morality. 
And  this  is  right  because  there  are  several  moral  codes  existing 
alongside  each  other  in  every  nation.  Each  class  adopts  the 
morality  which  is  best  fitted  to  its  circumstances,  and  cannot 
successfully  be  dragooned  into  any  other.  The  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  Cavaliers  over  the  Puritans  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
former  stood  for  moral  liberty  against  the  attempt  to  impose  the 
bourgeois  morality  upon  the  people.  Tories  have  good  precedent, 
therefore,  for  their  opposition  to  the  Liberal  and  Socialist 
conspiracy  to  force  middle-class  morals  on  the  people.  They 
have  good  precedent  for  attacking  the  fines  and  imprisonment  by 
which  the  conspiracy  is  engineered.  There  is  the  more  need 
for  Tories  to  be  true  to  these  principles,  now  that  the  type 
of  Radical,  who  in  the  past  fought  for  freedom,  is  practically 
extinct. 

England  has  never  really  been  a  nation  of  shop-keepers, 
though  for  the  last  century  the  shop-keeper  has  undoubtedly 
been  her  most  prominent  type.  The  strength  of  the  country, 
however,  still  lies  in  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  people.  This 
shows  itself  nowhere  more  remarkably  than  in  the  tendency  of 
working  men  to  strike  against  intolerable  conditions  in  face  of 
loss  of  wages  and  privation,  and  with  only  a  faint  chance  of 
success.  The  offences  for  which  fines  are  imposed  have  largely 


i  invented  by  Liberals  to  convert  these  naturally  spirited 
people  into  industrious,  profitable  "  hands,"  and  all  who  regard 
tin  character  of  Englishmen  as  more  valuable  than  material 
w»-ahh  must  vehemently  oppose  the  process.  It  is  a 
calculated  attempt  to  tame  the  people  into  docile  serfdom. 
(Mir  business,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  make  our  people  adventurous, 
forceful  and  vigorous.  Only  along  this  road  lie  the  health  and 
continuance  of  our  race. 

But  the  vigorous  individual  is  often  unmanageable,  intolerant 
of  restrictions,  and  wayward.  This  waywardness  is  especially 
marked  in  youth.  To  the  young  and  vigorous  animal  bonds  and 
1  tamers  exist  to  be  broken  and  surmounted ;  the  attendant 

urers,  if  appreciated,  only  lend  zest  to  the  exploit.  The 
rational  policy  would  be  to  devise  outlets  for  this  superfluous 
energy,  outlets  for  it  to  function  and  develop  in  useful  directions, 
young  man  of  spirit  is  always  chafing  against  the  rules 
made  by  his  elders,  which  seem  to  him  meaningless  and  meddle- 
some, and  he  is  incited  by  nature  to  break  these  rules  with 
considerable  regularity.  In  the  upper  and  middle  classes  the 
escapades  of  spirited  youth  are  given  reasonable  scope  and  easily 

i 01  led.  The  energies  of  well-to-do  boys  are  directed  into  the 
playing  fields;  if  they  break  out  they  are  protected  from  the 

sequences  of  their  acts ;   if  they  should  break  the  law  the  fine 

iily  paid  l.y  ih*  ir  parents  or  guardians.  But  in  the  working 
classes,  particularly  in  the  towns,  the  boy  has  to  find  an  outlet 
for  his  spirits  in  the  streets,  where  he  finds  himself  hedged  in 

"imtless  laws  and  bye-laws  enforced  by  the  policeman.  If, 
in  the  ignorance  or  recklessness  of  youth,  he  should  take  too 
much  to  drink,  he  will  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  and  sent 

!-i-"ii  if  he  does  not  pay  a  fine. 

Tlitj  present  educational  system  begins  by  putting  n  premium 

•:     industry    and    docility,   and    necessarily   handicaps   the 

ural  boy  who  finds  small  joy  in  the  class  room.     The  cold 
blooded  cautious  boy  rises  perhaps  to  the  peerage ;   the  spirited 

is  too  often  urged  into  the  criminal  class.  It  may  be  that 
indu-tn  tli>m  has  no  use  for  the  virile  type,  but  if  this  be  the 
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case,  so  much  the  worse  for  industrialism.  And  indeed  it  is  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  industrial  system  to  satisfy  men  of  this 
stamp,  that  our  industries  are  continually  being  dislocated  by 
strikes,  "  down  tools  "  movements,  and  Syndicalism.  For  all  of 
these  are  ebullitions  of  the  virile  and  adventurous  men  of  sound 
character  whom  the  system  depresses,  penalises  and  degrades. 


II. 


RECENT     REFORMS. 

One  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the  reign  of  senti- 
niL-ntalism  is  a  feverish  desire  to  remedy  the  so-called  "crying" 
evils.  Evils  which  are  less  conspicuous  are  overlooked.  Public 
attention  is  focussed  by  a  sentimental  Press  upon  exceptional 
in -lances  of  poverty,  criminality,  or  injustice,  and  the  ordinary 
cases,  precisely  because  of  their  daily  occurrence,  which  makes 
them  important,  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  as  there 
is  no  department  of  public  affairs  which  receives  so  much  public 
attention  as  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  no  branch 
of  the  law  has  suffered  more  severely  from  the  defects  of  the 
sentimental  spirit.  While  sensational  and  exceptional  cases 
evoke  an  enormous  volume  of  comment  and  sympathy,  frequently 
misplaced,  and  sometimes  resulting  in  ill-considered  legislation, 
the  less  dramatic  cases,  involving  comparatively  greater  hardship, 
pass  unnoticed  and  unremedied.  So  it  comes  about  that  our 
reforms  and  suggested  reforms  of  the  criminal  law  almost 

rely  neglect  the  class  of  offenders  who  deserve  the  most  con- 
sideration— those  whose  offences,  often  purely  technical  in 
character,  are  punished  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  and  by 
imprisonment  in  default  of  payment. 

One  Bill  to  mitigate  the  Criminal  Law,  presented  in  Parlia- 
ment year  by  year,  is  typical  of  the  normal  attitude  of  our 
legislators  upon  the  subject.  The  exclusive  object  of  this  Hill 
is  to  reduce  the  maximum  sentences  for  a  large  number  of 
serious  crimes,  and  so  in  effect  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the  High 
Uidges,  the  most  experienced  administrators  of  criminal 

ice,  in  the  interests  of  the  most  dangerous,  the  most 
worthless  and,  incidentally,  the  least  numerous  class  of  offenders. 
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Juvenile  offenders,  it  is  true,  have  received,  and  properly 
received,  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  their  treatment  has  been 
,urivatly  improved  by  a  series  of  recent  Acts  of  Parliament.  For 
instance,  the  Children  Act,  1908  (Section  102),  provides  that 
children  under  14  may  not  be  imprisoned  in  default  of  payment 
of  a  fine,  damages  or  costs  ;  nor  may  young  persons  aged  14  to 
16  years  be  so  dealt  with,  unless  of  an  exceptionally  unruly  or 
depraved  character ;  and  Section  111  of  that  Act  requires  that 
children  under  16  shall  be  tried  in  special  Juvenile  Courts. 

The  Probation  Act,  1907,  empowered  courts  to  release  an 
offender  on  probation,  that  is  to  say,  on  condition  of  his  entering 
into  a  recognizance  containing  a  condition  that  he  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer.  This  Act,  though 
an  interesting  attempt  to  deal  with  the  first  offender  and  the 
youthful  criminal,  has  hardly  met  with  the  success  which  it 
deserves.  In  1911,  the  fourth  year  of  the  Act's  operation,  only 
9,516  orders  were  made.*  The  comparative  failure  of  this 
Act  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes,  of  which  the  chief 
would  appear  to  be  the  difficulty,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  an 
impossibility,  of  finding  suitable  persons  to  perform  the  very 
delicate  duties  of  supervision.!  But  the  important  point  to 
note  is  that  the  Probation  Act  is  not  regarded  as  an  alternative 
for  prison  in  default  of  payment  of  fines,  even  in  the  case  of 
boys  fined  for  jostling  or  gambling  in  the  street.  In  1911,  only 
2,495,  or  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  the  total  probation  orders, 
were  made  in  respect  of  non-indictable  offences,  which  are 
usually  punished  in  the  first  instance  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine, 
though  these  constitute  the  most  numerous  and  least  serious 
class  of  offences. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  (1913),  Mr.  McKenna 
foreshadowed  an  intention  of  extending  the  practice  of 
collecting  fines  by  instalments.  This  would  undoubtedly  obviate 

*  The  number  of  orders  made  in  the  previous  years  were  8,023  in  1908, 
8,962  in  1909  and  10,217  in  1910.  Criminal  Statistics,  1911,  Cd.  6,602,  p.  12. 

t  See  especially  the  evidence  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  before  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  Cd.  5,002,  p.  104. 
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» 

some  of  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  the  poor  under  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts,  but  the  expedient  is  not  new,  for 
Section  7  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879  enables 
justices  to  allow  payment  by  instalments.  Of  this  power,  like 
the  power  to  put  on  probation,  the  courts  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  slow  to  avail  themselves.  But,  apart  from  the 
difficulty  and  cost  of  the  collection  of  instalments,  the  main 
objection  is  that  taking  money  from  a  poor  man  hits  him  where 
he  is  weakest,  and  that  fines,  however  exacted,  must  be  raised 
among  the  poorest  classes  by  pawning  furniture  or  by  stinting 
in  necessaries.  The  practice  of  allowing  payment  by  instal- 
ments may  make  it  possible  for  a  man  to  pay,  where  he  could 
not  otherwise  have  done  so,  but  in  such  a  case  it  cannot  be 
desirable  that  he  should  pay.  Payment  in  some  cases,  indeed, 
may  be  more  injurious  to  the  family  than  imprisonment.  Our 
legislators,  like  the  rest  of  the  comfortable  middle  class,  hardly 
realise  what  even  a  shilling  means  in  the  home  of  a  labourer. 
Some  more  radical  reform  than  any  of  these  will  be  necessary 
to  make  our  system  of  summary  jurisdiction  equitable,  and  to 
convert  it  from  being  in  too  many  cases  an  introduction  to  a  life 
of  crime. 
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III. 


THE     NUMBER     OF     THE     VICTIMS. 

Most  people  are  aware  that,  where  a  fine,  damages  or  costs  is 
imposed  by  a  Court  for  any  offence,  the  offender  will  be  sent  to 
prison  if  he  does  not  pay.  Parliament  has  fixed  the  amount  of 
imprisonment  according  to  the  amount  payable.*  Not  more 
than  seven  days'  imprisonment  may  be  imposed  for  a  sum  of 
10s.  or  less;  14  days  may  be  imposed  for  a  sum  exceeding  10s. 
but  not  exceeding  a  pound ;  one  month  for  a  sum  exceeding  £1 
but  not  exceeding  £5 ;  two  months  for  a  sum  exceeding  five  but 
not  exceeding  ^620,  and  three  months  for  a  sum  of  more  than 
£20. 

There  can,  however,  be  few  who  realise  how  many  persons 
go  to  prison  in  this  country  every  year  for  non-payment  of  a 
fine.  In  1911,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  no  fewer  than 
81,047,  out  of  446,657  persons  sentenced  to  pay  fines,  were 
committed  to  prison  in  default  of  payment.  A  comparison  of 
these  figures  with  the  total  number  of  persons  sent  to  prison 
without  the  option  of  paying  a  fine — 77,051  in  1911 — shows 
that  rather  more  than  half  the  cases  of  imprisonment  are  for 
non-payment  of  fines.t  These  figures  are  in  themselves 
sufliciently  disquieting,  but  they  become  more  so  when  it  is  seen 
that  of  the  total  of  81,047  persons  imprisoned  "  in  default  " 
in  1911,  78,875  had  been  convicted  of  non-indictable  offences. 
Some  non-indictable  offences,  it  is  true,  are  criminal  in  character, 
for  instance,  assaults,  malicious  damage,  cruelty  to  children, 
petty  thefts,  etc. ;  but  when  the  number  of  persons  imprisoned 

*  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  Section  5. 

f  Criminal  Statistics,  1911,  Cd.  6,602.  The  number  of  individuals  involved 
in  the  case  of  imprisonment  for  non-payment  is  probably  slightly  less  than  in  the 
case  of  imprisonment  without  option,  as  the  sentences  are  on  the  average  shorter, 
while  many  of  the  offences  usually  punished  by  the  infliction  of  a  fine,  drunkenness 
for  example,  tend  to  be  repeated  at  shorter  intervals  by  the  same  individual. 
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14  in  default  "  for  these  offences — 5,688 — has  been  deducted, 
73,242  persons  remain.  The  offences  of  which  this  enormous 
residue  were  convicted  "  though  technically  criminal,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  criminal  in  the  most  serious  sense  of  the  term. 
They  consist  mainly  of  contraventions  of  municipal  regulations 
established  in  the  interests  of  public  safety,  health  and  comfort, 
and  not  involving  violence,  or  cruelty,  or  gross  dishonesty."* 

An  analysis  of  these  last  figures  in  detail  shows  that  47,522, 
or  about  65  per  cent.,  were  cases  of  drunkenness,  10,189,  or  just 
under  14  per  cent.,  were  cases  of  breach  of  police  regulations  and 
local  bye-laws,  1,586  were  cases  of  offences  against  the  Highways 
Acts  (i.e.,  by  obstructions  or  nuisances  or  by  drivers  of  carts), 
and  1,180  were  cases  of  offences  against  the  Education  Acts 
(failing  to  make  children  attend  schools,  etc.). 

But  in  order  to  realise  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
affected  by  the  existing  system,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  are  the  figures  for  a  single  year  and  that  every  year 
similar  numbers  of  imprisonments  take  place.  No  doubt  there 
are  a  large  number  of  persons  who  go  to  prison  "  in  default " 
again  and  again  year  after  year,  but  though  this  fact  reduces 
number  of  individuals  affected,  it  hardly  lessens  the  gravity 
of  the  question,  but  rather  goes  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  the 
system  on  its  reformatory  and  deterrent  side.  The  following 
figures,  taken  from  the  Criminal  Statistics  for  1911,  show  the 
number  of  persons  sentenced  to  pay  fines  and  of  those  imprisoned 
in  default  of  payment,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  during  the 
years  from  1898,  the  first  year  for  which  accurate  figures  are 

lable:  — 

Percentage 
imprisoned  in 


four, 

Persons 
sentenced  to 
pay  fines. 

422 

Persons 
imprisoned  in 
default  of 
payment  of  \\\  :<••». 

1  v.i  1 

444 

81,849 

1895 

448,595 

708 

...       476,962 

78,748 

18*90 
18-80 

16-54 

•  Ibid,  p.  10. 
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Persons                       ,     P&™°™                   Percentage 
sentenced  to                   imprisoned  in            imprisoned  in 
default  of                   default  of 
payment  of  fines.            payment. 

501,520 

78,521 

15-65 

545,283 

84,081 

15-41 

563,378 

83,855 

14-88 

531,843 

78,345 

14-73 

548,292 

86,536 

15-78 

540,108 

91,638 

16-97 

551,232 

103,412 

16-76 

550,560 

107,555 

19-54 

535,208 

106,361 

19-87 

512,598 

97,382 

18-99 

498,401 

92,379 

18-54 

488,569 

95,477 

19-54 

460,015 

92,699 

20-00 

440,006 

85,366 

19-40 

446,657 

81,047 

18-15 

Year. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  persons  fined  who  were 
imprisoned  in  default  steadily  fell  from  1893  to  1900,  rose  from 
1901  to  1905,  fell  in  1906  and  1907,  and  rose  again  to  its 
highest  point  in  1909,  since  when  there  has  been  a  fall.  The 
lower  percentages  occur  in  the  years  when  trade  and  employ- 
ment were  good,  as,  indeed,  might  be  expected;  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  recent  trade  boom,  though,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  there  has  been  in  recent  times,  has  not  reduced  the 
percentage  to  the  level  of  1900. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1901  to  1910  there  were  no  less  than 
958,805,  or  nearly  a  million,  cases  of  persons  sent  to  prison  for 
failing  to  pay  a  fine.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the 
majority  of  these  cases  the  families  of  the  offenders  must  have 
suffered,  either  in  the  loss  of  the  bread-winner,  or  through  the 
disgrace  of  having  a  relative  in  prison,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  present  system  affects,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
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IV. 

THE    EVILS    OF    THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM. 


The  Injustice  to  the  Poor. 

\\V  have  seen  that  tens  of  thousands  are  sent  to  prison  every 
in  this  country  in  default  of  paying  a  fine.     In  other  words, 

ices  for  which  the  legislature  and  the  magistrates  have 
considered  a  fine  to  be  the  proper  and  adequate  punishment 
have  in  all  these  cases  been  punished  with  imprisonment.  A 
few  of  these  offenders,  no  doubt,  like  "suffragettes"  and  "passive 
resisters,"  are  quite  able  to  pay  the  fine,  but  actuated  by  a  species 
of  sublimated  bravado  prefer  to  go  to  prison.  Apart  from  these 
modern  ascetics,  who  are  in  numbers  and  in  equity  negligible, 
tin-re  are  certainly  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
prefer  prison  to  giving  up  what  little  money  they  have  or  could 
raise.  The  vast  majority,  however,  of  these  unfortunate  people 
go  to  prison  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay.  In  these  two 
last  groups,  therefore,  the  dominant  factor  is  poverty. 

There  will  be  many  who  will  not  shrink  from  inflicting 
imprisonment  as  the  penalty  for  over-indulgence  in  alcohol. 
Intoxication  offends  too  grossly  against  the  prevalent  canons  of 
respectability  to  receive  impartial  treatment.  Few,  however, 
can  regard  prison  as  a  proper  punishment  for  the  breach  of  a 
local  bye-law,  or  for  failure  to  send  n  child  to  school.  Even 

tinned  sentimentalists  must  disapprove  of  a  system  which 
sends  a  labourer  earning,  say,  18s.  a  week  to  prison  for  keeping  a 
dog  without  u  licence,  or  for  failing  to  see  that  hi-  child  attends 
school,  though  he  leaves  home  for  hi>  work  Inn^  More  the  time 
when  hi-  mild  should  start  for  school.  Certainly  none  can 
defend  a  system  which  sends  a  poor  man  to  prison  for  an  offence 

which  the  rich  man  pays  what  is  to  him  an  i  ant  fine. 

And  the  poor  man  not  only  suffers  imprisonment,  hnt    lie  i 
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effect,  fined  as  well,  in  the  loss  of  the  wages  he  would  have 
earned  if  he  had  retained  his  liberty. 

The  Injury  to  the  Home. 

It  must  he  admitted  that  for  the  poor  a  tine  is  not  a  suitable 
punishment.  To  fine  a  poor  man  is  to  deprive  a  cripple  of  his 
crutch,  by  weakening  him  further  where  he  is  already  weak  you 
are  making  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  go  straight  or  to  get 
along  at  all.  In  thousands  of  cases  every  year  families  manage, 
by  stinting  themselves  in  food  and  by  pawning  their  necessary 
furniture  to  pay  the  fine.  It  is  not  fair,  it  is  of  doubtful 
expediency  to  punish  in  this  way,  but  it  is  less  disastrous  to 
family  life  than  is  imprisonment.  If  the  offender  is  the  bread- 
winner the  family  not  only  loses  the  wages  he  would  have  earned 
while  in  prison,  but  has  to  face  the  risk  of  unemployment  when 
he  comes  out,  through  his  place  having  been  filled  up.  If  the 
offender  is  the  mother,  the  children  are  neglected  during  her 
absence.  It  may  be  said  that  children  must  suffer  for  the  sins 
of  their  parents,  that  the  fear  of  the  consequences  to  their 
children  deters  men  from  doing  wrong.  But  in  the  case  of  even 
the  moderately  well-to-do,  the  punishment  of  a  fine  does  not 
affect  the  children  in  the  least,  and  it  is  inequitable  that  those 
who  get  the  least  advantage  from  their  parentage  should,  through 
;in  unjust  system  of  punishment,  suffer  the  most  for  their 
parents'  wrong-doing. 

The   Harm   Done    to   the   Offender. 

And  to  the  individual  offender  almost  irreparable  harm  is 
done  when  he  is  sent  to  prison.  Not  only  does  the  stigma  of 
having  been  in  prison  attach  to  him,  but  he  loses  the  moral 
restraint  afforded  by  the  consciousness  of  never  having  been  in 
prison.  Even  if  the  labouring  classes,  who  owing  to  their 
poverty  are  chiefly  affected,  are  able  to  distinguish  between 
imprisonment  "  in  <k-iault  "  and  imprisonment  without  the  option 
of  a  fine,  which  is  doubtful,  the  Rubicon  must  of  necessity  be 
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passed  at  the  prison  gate — prison  is  a  crude  fact  outweighing 
many  theoretical  distinctions.  But  apart  from  moral  injury,  the 
imprisonment  imposed  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine  merely 
robs  prison  of  its  terrors.  The  sentences  are  short — where  the 
amount  payable  does  not  exceed  ten  shillings  the  maximum 
sentence  is  seven  days,  and  three  days  imprisonment  are 
frequently  imposed — and  are  usually  without  hard  labour,*  and 
the  offenders  find  that  much  of  their  fears  about  prison  were 
unfounded.  Such  sentences  are,  therefore,  nicely  calculated  to 
rob  prison  of  its  terrors  and  to  afford  an  initiation  to  prison  life. 
Thus  Mr.  Roberts,  the  well-known  clerk  to  the  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  bench,  told  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Probation 
of  Offenders'  Act,  that  the  youthful  street  traders  in  that  city 
usually  received  a  fine  of  a  shilling  or  two  or  three  days' 
imprisonment  for  street  betting  and  similar  offences  and  that 
they  seldom  paid  the  fine  but  made  a  practice  of  surrendering  on 
a  Friday  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  rule  that  where  a 
sentence  terminates  on  a  Sunday  the  prisoner  is  to  be  released 
on  Saturday  night. 

The  Danger  to  the  State. 

Any  diminution  of  the  deterrent  influences  of  imprisonment 
must  constitute  a  real  danger  to  the  State,  which,  now  that 
corporal  punishment  has  been  practically  abolished,  must  rely 
almost  entirely  upon  detention  of  the  person  as  a  punishment 
for  offences.  Commenting  upon  the  increase  from  IIMIO  to  1909 
on  the  proportion  of  persons  sent  to  prison  in  default 
Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson  says,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Criminal 
Statistics  for  1909  :— t 

may  IM-  that  prison  is  losing  'the  terror  it  once  had; 
that  imprisonment  is  coming  to  be  regarded  more  as  a 
misfortune  than  a  disgrace,  and  that,  consequently,  convicted 

•  Section  12  of  the  1  1879,  however,  empowers  *  court  to  order 
a  person  found  drunk  or  being  drunk  and  disorderly  in  a  highway  or  public  place 

•  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  non-payment  of  any  penalty  under  that 
section. 

f  1911.     Cd.  5,473,  p.  15. 
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offenders  are  less  inclined  than  once  they  were  to  make  pecuniary 
sacrifices  in  order  to  escape  it." 

Imprisonment  is  only  too  likely  to  be  "  regarded  more  as  a 
misfortune  than  a  disgrace,"  if  it  is  habitually  imposed  for 
offences  which  are  not  recognised  as  offences  by  those  who  have 
to  suffer  for  them.  So  long  as  prison  was  in  the  main  reserved 
for  offences  recognised  as  crimes  by  the  whole  nation,  imprison- 
ment remained  a  disgrace,  but  having  become  associated  with 
artificial  offences,  which  nearly  everyone  commits  at  some  time 
in  his  life,  while  only  the  unlucky  are  caught,  almost  inevitably 
it  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune. 

It  would  probably  be  an  exaggeration  to  attribute  to  the 
decline  of  the  deterrent  influence  of  prison  alone  the  increase 
of  serious  crime  in  recent  years,  though  this  increase  has 
coincided  with  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  persons 
committed  in  default.  Political  attacks  upon  the  institution 
of  private  property  and  the  exploitation  of  crime  as  a  medium 
for  obtaining  political  reform  have  undoubtedly  weakened  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  upon  which  our  criminal  law  is 
based.  But  the  figures  for  serious  crimes  in  recent  years  given 
below  at  least  show  that  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  instrument 
upon  which  we  mainly  rely  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  to  lose 
any  of  its  efficacy. 


period.  tried  for 


1857-66  ... 

56,030 

...  276*76 

...  90,006  ... 

444*58 

1867-71  ... 

58,481 

...  263*15 

...  94,072  ... 

423*30 

1872-76  ... 

52,148 

...  219*80 

...  83,644  ... 

352*56 

1877-81  ... 

57,233 

...  225*58 

...  93,861  ... 

369*95 

1882-86  ... 

59,259 

...  220*11 

...  92,494  ... 

343*56 

1887-91  ... 

56,280 

...  197-83 

.  .  .  84,382  .  .  . 

296*61 

1892-96  ... 

54,689 

...  181*07 

...  83,517  ... 

277*43 

1897-1901  ... 

52,567 

...  164*88 

...  79,250  ... 

248*58 

1902-06  ... 

59,203 

...  175*99 

...  89,732  ... 

266*75 

1907-11  ... 

65,071 

...  183*69 

...  101,938  ... 

287*77 

NOTE.  —  The  periods  are  those  given  in  the  latest  available  Volume  of  Criminal 
Statistics  for  1911,  Cd.  6,002,  from  which  the  statistics  are  taken,. 
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In  short,  we  are  in  danger  of  making  a  similar  error,  upon  a 
lower  plane,  to  that  made  in  the  earlier  history  of  our  criminal 
law.  when  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  for  every  serious 
offence.  Just  as  murder  was  reduced  to  the  same  moral  plane  as 
sheep-stealing,  so  crimes  are  being  brought  to  the  level  of 
offences  against  bye-laws.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
should  reserve  imprisonment  so  far  as  possible  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  and  as  the  system  of  fines  has  proved  inadequate 
as  a  penalty  for  minor  offences  some  supplementary  method  of 
treatment  of  these  cases  should,  if  possible,  be  provided. 


•20 
V. 

THE     REMEDY. 

The   Poor   Prisoners'   Relief  Bill. 

It  is  with  the  express  object  of  saving  these  poor  people  from 
prison  that  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Mitigation)  Bill,  is  being 
introduced  into  Parliament.  This  Bill  provides  that  no  one 
shall  be  committed  to  prison  (unless  being  of  full  age  he  prefers 
to  be  sent  to  prison)  for  failing  to  pay  a  fine,  damages  or  costs, 
up  to  £5,  adjudged  by  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  to  be 
paid  for  a  non-indictable  offence,  for  which  a  court  can  only 
impose  a  fine,  provided  that  "  classes  "  suitable  and  accessible  to 
the  offender  have  been  established  under  the  Bill ;  nor  shall  a 
distress  warrant  be  issued  in  such  a  case  for  the  money.  The 
offender  must  not,  however,  have  been  convicted  of  any  offence 
during  the  12  months  before  the  conviction  and  he  must  have 
some  permanent  address.  In  the  case  of  non-payment  under 
the  above  circumstances  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  will 
have  no  power  to  commit  to  prison,  but  in  other  cases  the  court 
will  have  a  discretion  to  send  an  offender  to  "  classes,"  should  it 
think  fit  to  do  so,  either  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine,  or  in 
the  first  instance,  without  giving  him  the  option  of  paying  a 
fine ;  but  in  such  cases  also  an  offender  over  the  age  of  21  may 
elect  to  go  to  prison. 

An  offender  released  under  the  Bill  is  to  be  released  upon 
recognizances,  as  in  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907,  and 
the  recognizance  must  contain  a  condition  that  the  offender 
shall  attend  recognised  "  classes  "  established  under  the  Bill, 
though  other  conditions  may  be  prescribed. 

The  maximum  periods  for  which  attendance  at  recognised 
"classes"  may  be  required  are  12  days  where  the  unpaid  fine, 
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damages  or  costs  do  not  amount  together  to  more  than  five 
shillings,  24  days  for  a  sum  exceeding  five  but  not  exceeding  ten 
-hillings  (for  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  seven  days' 
imprisonment  may  now  be  imposed)  ;  48  days  for  a  sum 
uding  ten  shillings  but  not  exceeding  one  pound  (instead  of 
1  1  days'  imprisonment  as  at  present)  ;  and  96  days  for  a  sum 
exceeding  one  but  not  exceeding  five  pounds  (instead  of  one 
month's  imprisonment).  In  calculating  such  periods  Sundays 
are  not  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Classes  called  in  the  Bill  "  statutory  classes "  are  to  be 
established  in  every  petty  sessional  division  by  the  police 
authority  (the  standing  joint  committee  of  the  quarter  sessions 
u-ml  the  county  council  in  a  county  and  the  watch  committee  in 
a  borough)  for  instruction  in  drill  and  physical  exercises  and 
Minilar  subjects.  The  Home  Secretary  is  to  determine  how 
many  of  these  classes  are  necessary  in  each  petty  sessional 
division  so  as  to  provide  for  large  areas  or  large  numbers  of 
offenders  and  so  far  as  possible  to  keep  offenders  of  different 
types  or  ages  separate.  Ordinarily  speaking,  it  will  be  poss 
to  provide  such  classes  for  men  and  youths  only,  but  in  large 
is  similar  classes  may  be  provided  for  boys  and  even  youn^ 
women. 

police  authority  is  to  obtain  premises  for  holding  the 
classes  by  hiring  halls,  &c.,  and  for  this  purpose  the  auth< 
may  obtain  compulsorily  the  use,  out  of  school  hours,  of  any 
public  elementary  -chool,  the  hire  payable  for  such  use  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  police  authority  ami  the  local  education 

hority,  in  the  case  of  a  provided  school,  or  the  mana^-i 
the  case  of  a  non-provided  school,  and  in  default  of  agreen 
•  •  settled  by  the  Home  Secretary. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  classes  power  is  given  t<» 
ue  Secretary  to  provide  other  recognised  classes  by  mak 
•ngements  with   government   departments,  local   bodies. 
societies,  for  the  use  of  <  «•  lasses  and  the  \ 

es  lor  tin-  purpose.     In  the  case  of  these  classes  the 

subjects  of  instruction  \\nuld  not  )>«  routined  to  drill  and  ph\> 


exercises  but  might  include  almost  any  branch  of  education, 
including  commercial  and  technical  courses.  Power  is  also  given 
to  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  to  authorise  properly  qualified 
persons  to  hold  recognised  classes,  thus  enabling  a  court  to 
authorise  clergymen,  ministers  of  religion,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  other  responsible  persons  to  hold  classes,  in  their  own  houses 
or  elsewhere,  for  offenders  who  live  in-  villages  where  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  regular  classes. 

In  every  petty  sessional  division  at  least  one  official  instructor, 
who  must  be  a  man,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  police  authority. 
The  Home  Secretary  may,  however,  require  more  official 
instructors  to  be  appointed,  who  may  be  men  or  women. 
Official  instructors  will  be  required  to  be  qualified  instructors  in 
drill  and  physical  exercises,  and,  in  order  to  dissociate  attendance 
at  classes  as  much  as  possible  from  ordinary  criminal  punish- 
ment, policemen  are  not,  except  in  special  cases,  eligible.* 

The  duties  of  official  instructors  will  be  to  hold  the  statutory 
classes,  to  see  that  the  attendance  and  behaviour  of  offenders  at 
other  classes  is  satisfactory  and  to  report  to  the  court,  and 
generally  to  assist  the  court  in  carrying  out  the  Bill. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  officers,  as  in  the  Probation  of 
Offenders  Act,  courts  are  empowered  to  appoint  private  persons 
of  either  sex  as  certified  instructors  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
additional  recognised  classes. 

Recognised  classes  are  to  be  held  regularly  every  week-day, 
but  not  on  Sundays,  at  such  times  in  the  day  as  shall  least 
interfere  with  the  occupation  of  those  required  to  attend  them, 
that  is  ordinarily  the  evening,  and  a  class  is  to  last  not  less  than 
one  or  more  than  three  hours  (two  hours  would  probably  be 
found  a  reasonable  length). 

Failure  to  attend  or  misbehaviour  at  recognised  classes  or 
breach  of  any  of  the  other  conditions  of  a  recognizance  will 

*  The  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Probation  Offenders  Act,  1907,  in  their 
report  recommended  "  (x)  That,  as  a  general  rule,  police  officers  should  not  be 
appointed  probation  officers  ;  and  that  where  they  are  so  appointed,  they  should 
not  also  be  employed  on  ordinary  police  duties."  Cd.  5,001,  p.  14,  and  see 
para.  35,  p.  7. 


render  an  offender  liable  to  be  brought  before  the  court  and 
M  ntenced  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment  double  that  which  might 
originally  have  been  inflicted  if  the  Bill  had  not  been  passed.  The 
court  may,  however,  instead  of  sentencing  the  offender,  extend 
the  period  of  attendance  at  classes  by  a  period  not  exceeding  t 
which  might  originally  have  been  required  under  the  Bill.  The 
court  may  also  require  an  offender  to  attend  a  different  series  of 
classes,  for  instance  statutory  classes  instead  of  some  evening 
schools. 

Registers  are  to  be  kept  by  a  police  authority  of  all 
recognised  classes  and  certified  instructors  in  their  district,  and 
copies  of  these  registers  are  to  be  kept  at  every  petty  sessional 
court  in  the  district. 

The  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  Bill 
are  to  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  police  authority,  but 
contributions  towards  these  expenses  are  to  be  made  out  of 
money  provided  by  Parliament.  This  financial  arrangement  is 
-imilar  to  that  made  in  the  Children  Act,  1908,  for  the 
maintenance  of  reformatories  and  industrial  schools. 
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VI. 


HOW   THE    SYSTEM  WOULD   WORK. 


The  Offences  to  which  the  Bill  applies. 

Under  the  system  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  Bill  an 
offender  convicted  of  an  offence  for  which  the  justices  have  power, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  impose  a  fine  only  (as  for  example  in 
cases  of  drunkenness  without  aggravations,  or  offences  against 
bye-laws)  will  not  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  default  of 
payment  of  a  fine 

(A)  If  he  has  not  committed  an  offence  in  the  preceding 

year,  and 

(B)  If  the  fine,  damages  and  costs  together  amount  to  not 

more  than  ^5,  and 
(c)  If  recognised  classes  suitable  to  the  offender  have  been 

established  or  can  be  arranged  within  easy  reach  of  his 

home,  and 

(D)  If  the  offender  has  some  permanent  place  of  residence. 
The  first  of  these  conditions  is  to  prevent  abuse  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  Bill;  the  second  is  designed  to 
exclude  the  larger  fines  which  are  usually  incurred  by  persons 
belonging  to  a  different  class  from  that  which  it  is  primarily 
desired  to  relieve.  With  regard  to  the  third  condition,  the  question 
whether  a  class  is  suitable  or  accessible  to  an  offender  would  be 
settled  by  regulations  made  by  the  Home  Secretary.  It  is 
conceived  that  no  system  of  determining  accessibility  would  be 
adequate,  which  merely  fixed  a  certain  distance  limit  and  did  not 
take  into  account  the  facilities,  such  as  the  possession  of  a 
bicycle,  which  the  offender  has  for  reaching  the  classes  from  his 
home.  The  last  condition  is  inserted  because  it  would  be 
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practically  impossible  to  see  that  tramps  attended  classes.  It 
has  been  found  impossible  to  place  such  persons  under 
probation. 

Consent  of  the  Offender. 

In  the  above  circumstances  the  court  is  compelled  to  deal 
with  an  offender  under  the  Bill,  but  in  other  cases  punishable 
by  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  the  court  will  have  a 
discretion  to  send  an  offender  to  classes  instead  of  to  prison, 
should  it  think  fit  to  deal  with  him  under  the  Act.  An  offender 
of  the  age  of  21  years  or  upwards  may  not  be  sent  to  classes 
against  his  will,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  prefers  to  go  to  prison,  but 
a  minor  may  be  required  to  attend  classes  without  his  consent. 


Discretion  of  Court. 

\Yhere  magistrates  may  only  impose  a  fine  in  the  first 
instance,  they  may  not  commit  an  offender  to  prison  (except, 
in  the  case  of  an  offender  over  the  age  of  21,  with  his  const 
I -lit  where  the  bench  have,  under  the  statute  creating  the  offence, 
an  option  to  impose  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  they  may  at  tlu-ir 
discretion  send  the  offender  either  to  prison  or  to  the  classes. 
The  option  in  the  latter  case  is  given  to  the  court,  because  if, 
when  a  fine  was  imposed,  there  was  no  discretion  as  to  the 
punishment  in  default  of  payment,  the  court  might  avoid  any 
•  lifticMilties  involved  in  dealing  with  a  case  under  the  Hill 
sending  an  offender  to  prison  instead  of  imposing  a  fine,  and  as 
a  result  more  people  might  be  sent  to  prison  for  these  offences 

M  at  present.  Offences,  however,  which  are  punishable  in  the 
first  instance  by  a  fine  alone,  include  offences  such  as  drunken- 
ness without  aggravations,  breaches  of  bye-laws  and  offences 
against  Education  Acts,  which  together  constitute  no  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  »"*  under  the 

Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 
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Children. 

Although  under  Section  102  of  the  Children's  Act,  1908, 
children  under  the  age  of  14  may  not  be  sent  to  prison,  and  young 
persons  under  the  age  of  16  may  not  be  sent  to  prison  unless 
they  are  unruly  or  bad  characters,  both  children  and  young 
persons  may  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  or  reformatory  or 
to  a  place  of  detention.*  The  training  given  in  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools  is  on  the  whole  excellent,  and  the  boys  do  very 
well  in  after  life,  though  it  is  open  to  question  whether  this  is 
not  due  as  much  to  the  natural  "  grit "  of  the  boys  as  to  the 
training.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  schools  are  the  only 
existing  institutions  which  give  a  chance  to  the  boy  of  spirit  in 
the  working-class.  But  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
family ;  the  boy  is  taken  from  his  natural  protectors,  the  father 
and  mother  lose  the  steadying  influence  of  parental  responsibility. 
Some  form  of  correction  is  surely  possible  which  will  not 
involve  breaking  into  the  little  family  group.  The  Bill  proposes, 
where  recognised  classes  suitable  to  children  or  young  persons  are 
available,  to  prohibit  sending  juvenile  offenders  to  any  of  these 
places  for  offences  which  are  in  the  first  instance  punishable 
only  by  a  fine,  but  to  empower  the  court  in  its  discretion  to  deal 
with  the  case  by  any  other  of  the  methods  now  available  (</.//., 
probation)  or  to  require  the  offender  to  attend  such  classes. 
A  society  like  the  Boy  iScouts  might  well  assist  in  organising 
classes  for  these  youthful  offenders  to  save  them  from  reforma- 
tories and  industrial  schools. 

Attendance  at  Classes. 

Instead  of  being  imprisoned  an  offender  will  attend  a  series 
of  classes,  of  course  for  a  longer  period  than  that  for  which  he 

*  "  There  is  a  tendency. to  gather  up  the  offending  children  even  for  begging 
a  halfpenny  in  the  street  and  to  put  them  into  industrial  schools.  Personally, 
I  think  it  much  to  be  deprecated  that  children  should  be  swept  up  wholesale  and 
packed  off  to  reformatories  and  industrial  schools,  .  .  .  ." — Mr.  J.  Rose,  Report 
of  Departmental  Committee  on  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907,  Minutes  Cd. 
5,002,  p.  9.  154. 
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would  have  been  imprisoned.  So  long  as  he  attends  these 
classes  regularly  and  behaves  properly  at  them,  he  will  he 
subjected  to  no  supervision.  At  the  educational  classes — night 
schools,  &c. — he  will  attend  in  many  cases  with  the  ordinary 
students,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  compulsory  character 
of  his  attendance  should  he  known.  Even  were  it  known,  his 
offence  would  not  be  one  to  which  any  real  disgrace  attaches. 
If  he  fails  to  attend  the  classes  regularly  every  week-day  or 
misconducts  himself  at  them,  he  will  be  liable  to  he  sentenced 
to  double  the  imprisonment  or  fine  which  might  originally  have 
been  imposed.  The  court  may,  however,  in  the  case  of  non- 
attendance  or  misbehaviour  at  educational  classes,  transfer  an 
offender  from  these  classes  to  statutory  classes,  where  the 
discipline  will  be  more  strict. 
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ADVANTAGES     OF     THE     PROPOSED     REFORM. 

Two  points  in  the  Bill  call  for  special  notice  as  embodying 
principles  upon  which  all  reforms  must  be  based.  In  the  first 
place,  a  man  of  full  age  is  assumed  to  know  what  is  best  for 
himself,  and  if  he  chooses  to  go  to  prison  he  will  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  Secondly,  scope  for  private  effort  is  afforded  by  the 
opportunity  given  to  societies  and  social  workers  to  co-operate 
in  saving  men  from  prison,  and  the  provision  for  payment  for 
such  assistance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  assistance 
available  for  social  work  at  quite  reasonable  expense,  if  social 
workers  have  their  out-of-pocket  expenses  guaranteed  and,  where 
possible,  are  enabled  to  earn  a  little  pocket  money,  which  need 
not  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  services  rendered,  the 
social  utility  of  the  services  being  in  itself  a  reward. 

An   Alternative   for   Prison. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  affords  a  new 
alternative  to  imprisonment.  \\hile  preventing  a  careless  bench 
from  dealing  with  questions  of  imprisonment  in  too  rough-and- 
ready  a  way,  it  will  put  a  new  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
conscientious  justices.  Imprisonment  being  reserved  for  more 
serious  cases  and  more  hardened  offenders,  the  tendency  to 
regard  it  as  a  misfortune  rather  than  as  a  disgrace  will  be 
checked ;  while  a  new  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  petty 
offenders  to  pull  themselves  up  before  being  sent  to  prison. 
The  practice  of  releasing  first  offenders,  though  in  many  respects 
admirable  has  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  create  the  impression 
among  the  wilder  boys  that  they  can  do  what  they  please  until 
they  are  caught,  as  they  will  probably  escape  punishment  upon 
their  first  appearance  at  the  police  court,  while  at  the  same  time 
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it  discourages  the  persons  injured  from  prosecuting.  For  this 
class  of  offender  the  Bill  is  peculiarly  adapted,  as  it  enables  the 
court  to  punish  without  committing  to  prison. 

The  Reformation  of  Character. 

The  punishment  provided  by  the  Bill,  though  it  should  be 
made  sufficiently  irksome  to  be  deterrent,  differs  from  a  fine  or 
imprisonment  in  that  it  would  exercise  an  active  influence  for 
good  upon  the  character  of  the  offender.  When  the  system  was 
fully  established,  the  rougher  lads  and  boys  in  the  large  towns 
would  obtain  at  the  drills  just  the  discipline  that  they  requ 
Y<  »uths  led  into  breaking  the  law  by  lack  of  occupation  following 
upon  the  termination  of  some  "blind  alley"  employment,  will 
be  put  in  the  way  of  learning  a  trade  at  a  technical  class. 
Young  men  falling  into  bad  habits  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  gain  new  interests  at  some  educational  class. 

In  short,  the  proposed  system  is  altogether  in  harmony  with 
the  views  of  the  two  well-known  metropolitan  police  magistrates, 
Sir  John  Dickinson  and  Sir  John  Rose,  expressed  in  the  questions 
of  the  one  and  the  answers  of  the  other  at  a  sitting  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act : — 

181.  Is  discipline  a  part  of  reformation?    The  answer 

must  be  yes. 

182.  Then   do   not    you   think    it  is  more  a  breach    of 

discipline  than  anything  else  if  you  say  to  a  man, 
"You  must  go  to  a  certain  place  and  stay  for  a 
certain  time,"  and  he  does  not  obey  ?  Yes. 

188.  Is  not  it  a  beneficial  thing  to  a  man  generally  to  put 
him  under  some  discipline  of  that  kind  ?  Yes. 

184.  With  regard  to  the  discretion  of  the  court,  we  have 
a  very  large  discretion  in  either  putting  a  man 
under  probation  or  sending  him  to  prison?  Yes. 

187.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  a  reasonable  thing,  the  court 
having  that  discretion,  that  they  should  impose 
such  a  condition  as  '  ill  go  to  reside  for  a 
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certain  time  and  for  certain  purposes  in  a  certain 
place,"  to  be  trained,  to  be  disciplined  and  even 
to  be  taught  a  trade  ?  Do  not  you  think  that  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people?  Indeed  I  do. 

No    Loss    of   Employment. 

The  classes  would  probably  almost  invariably  be  held  in  the 
evenings,  say,  after  eight,  when  nearly  everyone  likely  to 
be  affected  would  be  free,  having  had  an  opportunity  to  get 
home  from  his  work  and  have  his  "  tea  "  before  starting  for  the 
class.  A  man  would,  therefore,  be  in  a  position  to  continue 
to  work  at  his  trade  as  usual  while  undergoing  his  punishment, 
and  so  would  be  able  to  support  himself  and  his  family  and 
keep  his  home  together.  Similarly,  a  mother,  for  whom  it  was 
possible  to  provide  cooking  or  sewing  classes,  would  be  able  to 
put  her  smaller  children  to  bed  and  give  her  husband  his  meal, 
before  going  to  a  class.  An  offender  would  be  saved  from  the 
danger,  attending  imprisonment,  of  having  his  place  filled  in 
his  absence  and  so  of  having  to  face  unemployment  on  regaining 
his  freedom.  In  this  way  the  families  of  offenders  would  be 
spared  much  of  the  privation  and  actual  starvation  which 
attends  the  existing  system.  Incidentally  the  taxpayers  and 
ratepayers  would  be  relieved  of  the  certain  cost  of  supporting 
the  offender  in  prison  and  the  possible  expense  of  maintaining 
his  family  in  the  workhouse. 

Removal    from    Temptation. 

Classes  held  in  the  evening  will  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  keeping  an  offender  for  a  longer  period  than  is  now 
the  case  from  the  temptations,  such  as  drink,  which  have  got 
him  into  trouble,  or  from  bad  associates,  and  so  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  better  habits,  and  to  apply  his  money  in 
a  more  useful  way.  Many  witnesses  before  the  Committee  on 
Probation  attached  considerable  importance  to  the  desirability  of 
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requiring  a  probationer  to  attend  a  properly  conducted  boys'  or 
youths'  club,  but  they  were  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that 
such  clubs  would  seldom  accept  as  members  those  who  had  been 
charged  at  a  police  court.  The  proposed  classes  would  obviate 
this  difficulty,  while  providing  a  stricter  discipline  and  removing 
temptations  more  completely  than  could  be  done  by  a  cluh. 
The  classes  indeed  possess  in  a  more  practical  and  economical 
form  the  advantages  of  the  homes,  advocated  by  Sir  John  Rose 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  where  an  offender  would 
have  to  reside  but  would  be  allowed  to  continue  his  employment. 

Partial  Abolition  of  the  Short  Sentence. 

Not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  should 
considerably  reduce  the  number  of  short  sentences  of  a  week  or 
less,  which  seem  to  have  been  expressly  invented,  by  gently 
stripping  prison  of  its  terrors  and  inoculating  the  future  gaol- 
bird in  infinitesimal  doses  to  make  as  easy  as  possible  the 
slope  to  Avernus.  The  classes  themselves  would  continue  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  the  imprisonment  they  replace  and  in 
the  event  of  failure  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  classes 
the  offender  may  be  sentenced  to  double  the  imprisonment 
n  might  have  been  imposed. 

Employment  for  ex-Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Surely,  too,  it  is  no  negligible  recommendation  to  the  Hill 
that  it  would  afford  employment  for  non-commissioned  and  petty 
officers,  who  have  retired  from  the  Service,  in  the  one  trade 
which  they  have  learnt  \\hilc  serving  their  country— drilling 
men  and  developing  their  physique.  Can  it  be  denied  that  the 
money  now  devoted  to  the  upkeep  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
«-nij.loyment  of  prison  warders — themselves  half  prisoners— 
would  be  more  advantageously  employed  in  financing  drill*  and 
educational  classes  and  in  employing  a  class  of  men.  to  whom 
the  State  owes  so  much  and  for  whom  it  does  so  littl.-.  in  the 
work  of  emptying  our  prisons  of  the  victims  of  the  prudes  ? 


POOR    PRISONERS'    RELIEF    BILL 


MEMORANDUM. 


The  object  of  this  Bill  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
imprisonment  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine,  damages  or 
costs  of  persons  convicted  of  non-indictable  offences,  by 
requiring  the  release  of  such  persons,  with  certain  exceptions 
upon  condition  of  their  attending  classes,  for  the  establishment 
of  which  the  Bill  provides. 


POOR     PRISONERS'    RELIEF    BILL. 


Summary    Jurisdiction     Mitigation     Bill. 


ARRANGEMENT    OF    CLAUSES. 

CLAUSE 

1 .  Restriction  on  power  of  Courts  to  commit  to  prison  in  default  of  payment 

of  a  fine,  damages  or  costs. 

2.  Court's  discretion  as  to  the  release  of  offenders. 

3.  Provisions  as  to  recognizances. 

4.  Payment  by  instalments. 

5.  Statutory  recognised  classes. 

6.  Additional  recognised  classes. 

7 .  Provisions  as  to  recognised  classes. 

8.  Certified  instructors. 

9.  Registers. 

10.  Expenses  of  a  police  authority. 

11.  Expenses  of  a  Secretary  of  SUte. 

12.  Regulations. 
18.  Definitions. 

14.  Application. 

15.  Short  title  and  commencement. 
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A    BILL 

TO 

Mitigate  the  Law  relating  to  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction of  Magistrates  in  respect  of  Offences 
punishable  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows  :— 

Restriction  on  -         ....    0    ,  .      .  ,.  .  ..         ,          n 

power  of  courts  *•  (1)  Subject  as  in  this  Act  mentioned,  and  notwithstanding 
to  commit  to  any  enactment  to  the  contrary,  where  a  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
prison  in  default  diction  has  whether  by  conviction  or  order  adjudged  any  sum  or 
sums  °f  nioney  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  to  be  paid  by  an  offender  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and 
upwards  for  an  offence  to  which  this  section  applies,  if  adequate 
recognised  classes  have  been  provided  under  this  Act,  and,  in  the 
case  of  an  offender  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  upwards,  if  the 
offender  when  informed  by  the  court  of  his  rights  under  this  Act, 
elects  to  be  dealt  with  under  this  Act,  no  warrant  of  distress  shall 
be  issued  for  any  such  sum,  nor  shall  the  offender  be  committed  to 
prison  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  court 
shall  make  an  order  discharging  the  offender  conditionally  on  his 
entering  into  a  recognizance,  in  the  prescribed  form,  with  or  without 
sureties,  to  be  of  good  behaviour  and  to  appear  for  sentence  when 
called  on  at  any  time  during  such  period,  not  exceeding  one 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  order. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  enactment  to  the   contrary,    where  a 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  has  whether  by  conviction  or  order 
adjudged  any  such  sum  or  sums  as  aforesaid  to   be  paid  for   an 
offence  to  which  this  section  applies  by  a  person  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  the  offender,  if  adequate  recognised  classes  have  been 
provided  under  this  Act,  shall  not,  in  default  of  payment  of  any 
such  sum,  be  committed   to   prison   or   to  custody  in   a   place  of 
detention  provided  under  Part  Five  of  the  Children  Act,  1908,  or  sent 
to  an   industrial  school  or  to  a  reformatory  school,  but  the  court 
may  deal  with  the  case  in  any  manner  specified  in  paragraphs  (A), 
(B),  (c),  (D),  (G)  and  (j)  of  Section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  that 
Act,  or  by  discharging  the  offender  on  his  entering  into  a  recog- 
nizance under  this  Act. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of   this   Act  adequate   recognised    classes 
shall  be  taken  to  have  been  provided  under  this  Act  if  all  necessary 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  holding,  or  a  certified  instructor 
is  willing  and  able  to  hold  recognised  classes  suitable  to  the  offender, 
to  commence  within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  the  conviction,  at 
some  place  within  such  distance  of  the  residence  of  the  offender  as 
may  be  prescribed.     Provided  that  such  place  need  not  be  situate 
within  the    jurisdiction   of    the  court    by   whom   the    offender   is 
convicted. 
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(4)  This    section    shall    apply   to    any    offence    punishable  on 
-ummary  conviction  except — 

(A)  An  indictable  offence  ; 

(B)  Any  offence  for  which  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  has 

authority  to  impose,  in  the  first  instance,  imprisonment 
otherwise  than  in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine,  damages 
or  costs; 

(c)  An  offence  committed  by  a  person  who  has,  within  the 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  commission  of 
the  offence,  been  convicted  of  any  offence  ;  and 

(D)  An  offence  committed  by  a  person  who  has  not  at  the  time 
of  the  conviction  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cor. 
unlikely  to  have,  within  seven  days  after  the  conviction, 
a  permanent  residence  to  satisfy  the  prescribed  require- 
ments. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  age  of  any  person  under 
this  Act,  where  it  appears  to  the  court  that  he  is  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  sixteen  years,  the  court 
shall  make  due  enquiry  as  to  the  age  of  that  person,  and  for  that 
purpose  shall  take  such  evidence  as  may  be  forthcoming  at  the 
hearing  of  the  case,  but  an  order  or  judgment  of  the  court  shall  not 
be  invalidated  by  any  subsequent  proof  that  the  age  of  that  person 
has  not  been  correctly  stated  to  the  court,  and  the  age  presumed  or 
declared  by  the  court  to  be  the  age  of  the  person  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deeemed  to  be  the  true  age  of  the  person. 

Court  -,  2.     (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  sub-section 

on  us  to  of  the  last  section,  a  court  shall  in  respect  to  anv  of  the  offences 
of  punishable  by  such  court  to  which  that  section  does  not  ap] 

addition  to  every  existing  power  and  authority,  have  power  to  deal 
with  the  offender  as  if  the  offence  were  an  offence  to  which  that 
section  applies. 

(2)  A  court  may,  where  adequate  recognised  classes  have  been 
provided  under  this  Act,  insert  in  any  recognizance  ordered  to  be 
entered  into  under  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907,  a  coi. 
that  the  offender  shall  attend  such  classes. 

Bpfcion*  M  to  3.  (1)  A  recognizance  ordered  to  be  entered  into  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  condition  that  the  offender  shall,  during  the  period 
specified  in  the  order,  regularly  attend  such  of  the  obese*  provided 
or  authorised  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  "  recognised  classes  ")  as  may  be  specified  in  the  order. 

(2)  A  recognizance  under  this  Act  may  contain  such  a<l<lit 

as  the  court  may,  having  regard  to  the  j> .. 
stances  of  the  case,  order  to  be  inserted  therein  with  respect 
or  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  subjection  two  of  »«•• 

'robation  oi  I  the  court  shall  funmh  t«> 

the  offender  a  notice  in  writing  stating  in  simple  term*  the  conditions 
he  is  required  to  observe. 


(3)  The  period  of  attendance  at  recognised  classes  required  I 
recognizance  made  under  .hall  be  such  period  as  in 

of  the  court  will  satisfy  the  justioo  of  the  oaee.  but  • 
voeed  in  any  case  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  following  scale, 
that  is  to  say  : — 
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Where  the  amount  of  the  sum  or 

sums  of  money  adjudged  to  be  paid  1>\  The  said  period  shall 

a   conviction,    as   ascertained   by    the  not  exceed — 
conviction  — 

Does  not  exceed  five  shillings        ...  Twelve  days. 

Exceeds  five  shillings  but  does  not 
exceed  ten  shillings  Twenty-four  days. 

Exceeds  ten  shillings  but  does  not 
exceed  one  pound  Forty-eight  days. 

Exceeds  one  pound  but  does  not 
exceed  five  pounds  Ninety-six  days. 

Provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  any  period  under 
this  sub-section,  Sundays  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(4)  The  powers  of  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  under 
section  six  of  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907,  in  respect  of 
failure  to  observe  any  of  the  conditions  of  a  recognizance  under 
that  Act,  shall,  so  far  as  the  said  powers  are  applicable,  apply  to 
recognizances  made  under  this  Act,  and  accordingly  that  section 
shall  apply  as  though  the  same  had  been  herein  expressly  re-enacted. 
Provided  that  in  any  such  case,  notwithstanding  anything  in  that 
section  or  in  any  enactment  contained,  the  maximum  fine  or  period 
of  imprisonment  which  may  be  imposed  shall  be  double  the  amount 
of  the  fine  or  the  period  of  imprisonment  which  might  have  been 
imposed  in  respect  of  the  original  offence  if  this  Act  had  not  been 


(5)  Sub-section  one  of  section  one  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  where  a  fine  has  been  imposed  under  the  last  preceding  sub- 
section of  this  section,  but  in  any  such  case  the  court  may,  in  lieu 
of  imposing   a   fine  or  imprisonment,   vary  the  conditions  of   the 
recognizance  in  either  or  both  of  the  following  ways,  that  is  to  say : — 

(A)  By  extending  the  duration   of  the  period   of  attendance 

required  by  the  recognizance  by  an  additional  period,  not 
exceeding  in  duration  the  maximum  period  which  might 
originally  have  been  required  under  sub-section  three  of 
this  section,  and 

(B)  By  requiring  the  offender  to  attend  classes  other  than  those 

originally  specified  in  the  recognizance. 

(6)  Upon  the  application  of  an  offender,  or,  after  notice  to  the 
offender,  upon  the  application  of  a  certified  instructor,  the  court 
before  which  the  offender  is  bound  by  his  recognizance  under  this 
Act  may  vary  the  recognizance,  and, 

(A)  Where  all  moneys  due  in  respect  of  any  sum    or   sums 

adjudged  by  the  court  to  be  payable  by  the  offender  have 
been  paid,  or 

(B)  Where  the  offender  is,  for  some  good  cause,  removing  his 

residence  to  a  district  where  no  suitable  recognised  classes 
are  available,  or 

(c)  Where  the  court  is  satisfied,  on  the  evidence  of  a  duly 
qualified  medical  practitioner,  that  the  offender  is 
prevented  by  illness,  or  by  some  physical  defect,  from 
attending  any  available  recognised  classes,  or  that 
attendance  at  any  such  classes  is  injurious  to  the 
offender's  health, 

the  court  may,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  offender's  conduct  and 
attendance  at  recognised  classes  has,  under  the  circumstances,  been 
satisfactory,  discharge  the  recognizance. 
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4.     Where  a  sum  is  directed  to  be  paid  by  instalments  and 
ate*       default   is   made  in   the    payment  of    any    one    instalment,    the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  as  if  default  had  been  mMfl  in 
payment  of  all  instalments  then  remaining  unpaid. 

"SSSJj  5.     (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  police  authority  to  provide 

in  every  petty  sessional  division  within  their  district  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  (including  the  provision  of  adequate 
premises  and  apparatus),  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  such  classes  of  instruction,  in  drill, 
physical  exercises  or  other  prescribed  matters,  as  may  be  required 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Classes  established  and  maintained  under  this  section  (in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "statutory  classes"  shall  be  recognised  classes 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  police  authority  shall  provide  premises  for  the  purpose 
of  statutory  classes,  either  by  arranging  with  the  occupiers  of  any 
premises  whether  within  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  without  their  district,  for  the  use  of  those  premises  for  the 
purpose,  or  by  themselves  acquiring  or,  with  such  consent  as  afore- 
said,   joining  with  another  police  authority    in    acquiring    such 
premises. 

(3)  The  local  education  authority  or  the  managers  providing  any 
public  elementary  school  under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  have 
full   power  to  permit,   and  shall,  at    the    request  of    the    police 
authority,  permit  the  police  authority  to  use  the  school  house  and 
premises  of  such  school  or  any  part  thereof  out  of  school  hours  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  statutory  classes,  on  such  terms  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  police  authority  or,  in  default  of 
agreement,  as  may  be  settled  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(4)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  authority  or  persons  responsible  for 
the  management  of  any  institution,  other  than  a  hother 
supported  out  of  public  funds  or  by  voluntary  contribution.    l>ut 
subject  in  the  case  of  an  institution  supported  out  of  public  funds, 
other  than  a  public  elementary  school,    to   the    consent 
Government   department    concerned,    to    agree    with    the    police 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  institution  or  any  part  thereof  f 
purposes  of  statutory  classes,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  them  and  the  police  authority. 

M     ,  6.     (1)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  make  arrangements  with 

-....-•.:.. i         any  Government  department  or  local  education  authority <> 

any  person  or  any  body  of  persons  corporate  or  incorporate  for 
the  use  of  any  existing  educational  classes  or  the  provision  of 
additional  educational  classes  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  (hem  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 


(2)  The  Secretary 
tratos  of  a  petty  sessional 
this  section  in  'that  - 

recognised  classes  suitable  for  offenders  of 
be  specified  in  the  notice. 

(3)  Where  no  adequate 


of  State  shall  notify  the  clork  to  the  magi* 
lional  division  of  any  classes  provided  under 
division,  and  such  classes  shall  thereupon  ho 


description*  as  may 
are  available,  a  Court 


of  Summary  Jurisdiction  may,  either  generally  or  in  any  spaoial 
case,  by  order  authorise  a  certified  instructor,  upon  hi*  giving  loo 
prescribed  undertakings,  to  hold  classes  of  such  a  character  as  may 
bo  specified  in  the  order,  and  such  classes  nhall  be  recognised  class** 
suitable  for  such  number  of  offenders  and  for  offender*  of  such  a*s 
and  sex  as  may  be  specified  in  the  order,  or  (as  the  case  may  he)  for 
the  offender  or  offenders  named  in  the  order. 


Provisions  as  to       7.     (1)  Recognised  classes  shall  be  held  regularly  on  every  week- 
day, if  and  so  long  as  there  shall  be  any  person  required'  by  tin- 
classes,  terms  of  his  recognizance  to  attend  such  classes,  but  shall  not  be 
held  on  Sundays. 

(2)  Recognised  classes  shall  be  held  at  such  prescribed  hours  of 
the  day  as  shall  least  interfere  with  the  occupation  of  the  persons 
required  to  attend  the  same. 

(3)  The  duration  of  any  one  recognised  class  shall  be  such  period 
not  exceeding  three  hours  as  may  be  prescribed.     Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  sub-section  contained  shall  prevent  the  detention  at 
any  such  class  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  an  offender  for  an  additional  period  not  exceeding  one 
hour  a  day  for  unpunctuality  or  misconduct. 

(4)  At  every  recognised  class  a  certified  instructor  shall,  so  long 
as  the  class  is  continuing  be  present  in  the  room  in  which  the  class 
is  held. 

Certified  8.     (1)  The  police  authority  shall  appoint  as  official  instructor 

instructors.  or  official  instructors  under  this  Act  for  each  petty  sessional  division 
in  their  district  at  least  one  person  of  the  male  sex,  or,  if  required 
so  to  do  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  prescribed  manner,  two  or 
more  persons  of  either  sex.  Any  such  person  shall  have  the  pre- 
scribed qualifications  as  instructor  in  drill  and  physical  exercises,  but 
shall  not,  except  in  such  cases  as  shall  be  prescribed,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  be  serving  in  a  police  force.  Any  person  so 
appointed  shall  forthwith  apply  in  person  to  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction  for  the  division  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  the  court 
shall  grant  to  him  a  certificate,  in  the  prescribed  form,  of  fitness  to 
hold  recognised  classes.  An  official  instructor  shall  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  petty  sessional  courts  for  the  division  for  which 
he  is  appointed. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  an  official  instructor  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  court — 

(A)  To  conduct  statutory  classes  for  persons  ordered  under  this 

Act  to  attend  such  classes  ;  and 

(B)  To   see   that   the  attendance  and  behaviour  at  recognised 

classes  in  the  division  for  which  he  is  appointed  of  persons 
ordered  to  attend  such  classes  under  this  Act  is  satis- 
factory;  and 

(c)  To  report  to  the  court  in  the  prescribed  manner  upon  such 
matters  as  may  be  prescribed  ;  and 

(D)  To  make  enquiries  as  to  the  fitness  of  persons  willing  to  act 

as  certified  instructors  under  this  Act  and  the  adequacy 
of  any  arrangements  made  for  holding  classes  ;  and 

(E)  Generally  to  assist  the  court  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 

of  this  Act. 

(3)  A  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  may  grant  to  any  person  of 
either  sex,  having  the  prescribed  qualifications,  a  certificate,  in  the 
prescribed  form,  of  fitness  to  conduct  recognised  classes,  and  such 
certificate  may  specify  the   nature   of  the  classes   which   may  be 
conducted  by  such  person,  and  the  description  of  offenders  to  whom 
such  classes  are  suitable. 

(4)  A  person  who  shall  have  received  a  certificate  under  this 
section   shall,   until   such   certificate    has  been   cancelled    in    the 
prescribed  manner,  be  a  certificated  instructor  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  in  the  petty  sessional  division  of  the  court  by  whom  the 
certificate  is  granted. 
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(5)  An  official  instructor  shall  be  paid  such  salary,  not  being  less 
than  any  minimum  salary  fixt-d  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
police  authority  appointing  him  determine,  and  shall  be  paid  such 
out -of  pocket  expenses  as  may  be  allowed  under  any  regulations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  this  Act  and  the  salary  and 
expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  police  authority  out  of 
fund. 

(G)  A  certified  instructor  not  being  an  official  instructor  shall  be 
paid  by  the  police  authority  out  of  the  police  fund 
tinn  and  out-of-pocket  expenses  as  shall  be  prescribed. 

(7)  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  the  City  of  Ix>ndon  an« 

jolitan  police  court  district,  the  City  and  each  f  that 

district  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  petty  sessional  division. 

9.  (1)  The  police  authority  shall  keep— 

(A)  A  register  of  the  recognised  classes  \\h.  th.  :   »1  ri 

-os   or  otherwise   provided  umi  r  each 

petty  sessional  division  in  their  di-:  ;irh  register 

shall  contain  a  description  of  the  premises  where  such 

<  held  and  of  the  nature  of  the « 
for  what  description  of  offend,  i  ~  MI.  h  classes  are 
suitable   under  the   provisions   of   this   Act,  or  of  any 
regulations  made  under  this  Act ;  and 

(B)  A   register  of  the  names  and  addresses    of    all    certified 

instructors  appointed  for  each  petty  sessional  division  in 
their  district. 

(2)  A  copy  of  such  registers  shall  be  keot  at  even  court  house 
and  police  station  within  the  area  to  which  it  relates. 

10.  (1)  The  expenses  incurred  by  a  police  authority  under 
Mil  be  defrayed  out  of  the  police  fund  of  the  police  null. 

by  which  such  expenses  are  incurred. 

(2)  There  shall  be  paid,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parlian 
towards  the  expenses  of  a  police  authority  under  this   Ac; 
contributions  M  lixed  bv  regulations  made  by  the  JV< 

of  State  with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  sum  so  paid 
-hall  be  applied  in  repayment  ol  the  sums  paid  out  of  the  police 
fund  in  respect  of  such" expenses. 

1 1 .  Any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary  of  State  r. 
scrcury  of       Act  shall,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  san«  the  Trmsu 

paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament. 

fecni»ti<ms.  12.    (1)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  make  regulations  :- 

(A)  For  prescribing  anything  which  under  this  Act  is  lo  bo 

prescribed;  and 

(B)  As  to  the  number  of  statutory  clasncs  which  are  required  in 

a  petty  sessional  division  for  the  purposes  of  th. 

having  regard  to  the  site  of  tl 

««*«d^    in     the  and     the    advinabUUy    of 


authority. 


(c) 


segregating  offenders,  the  places  and  time,  at  which  saoh 
cU*«*  are  to  be  held,  and  the  sex  and  a*  of  the 
offenders  for  whom  such  claMM  are  suitable;  and 

As  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  r 
classes ;   and 

As  to  the  method  of  conducting  recognised  claim 
maintenance  of  discipline  at  such  da***  ;  and 


,-    :    '     • 
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(E)  As     to    the    appointment,   resignation    and    removal    and 

remuneration  of  certified  instructors  and  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  ;  and 

(F)  Generally  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Regulations  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  laid  as  soon  as 
possible  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and,  if  either  House 
within  the  next  forty  days  after  the  regulations  have  been  laid 
before  that  House  resolve  that  all  or  any  of  the  regulations  ought  to 
be  annulled,  the  regulations  shall,  after  the  date  of  the  resolution, 
be  of  no  effect,  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of  anything  done  in 
the  meantime  thereunder  or  to  the  making  of  any  new  regulations. 
If  one  or  more  of  a  set  of  regulations  are  annulled,  the  Secretary 
of  State  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  withdraw  the  whole  set. 

13.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires  : — 

The  expressions  ' '  police  authority' '  and  ' '  police  fund ' '  as  respects 
London  other  than  the  City  of  London  mean  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  County  fund,  as  respects  a  county  borough  in  the 
Metropolitan  police  district  mean  the  council  of  the  borough  and 
the  borough  fund  or  borough  rate,  and  as  respects  the  remainder  of 
such  district  mean  the  standing  joint  committee  of  the  county  and 
the  county  fund,  and  elsewhere  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the 
Children  Act,  1908 ; 

The  expression  "  local  education  authority "  means  a  local 
education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902. 

14.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

15.  (1)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Mitigation  Act,  1914. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen. 
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VOLUNTARY  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  BILL. 


When  military  men  plan  a  campaign  they  know  that  their 
most  fatal  blunder  would  be  to  underestimate  the  ability  of  the 
enemy.  The  most  cleverly-devised  scheme  of  action  may  yet 
contain  a  weak  spot  of  which  advantage  may  be  taken  at  a 
critical  moment.  It  happens  that  schemes  of  social  reform  may 
have  the  same  remark  applied  to  them.  Earnest  sociologists 
and  statesmen,  anxious  to  provide  for  the  welfare  and  uplifting 
of  the  working  classes,  may  draw  up  and  even  carry  into  effect 
a  series  of  reforms  which,  apparently  in  some  mysterious  way, 
fail  to  achieve  the  results  expected.  In  theory  alone  what 
better  plan  could  be  found  for  adjusting  labour  disputes  than  a 
scheme  of  Conciliation  Boards ;  what  better  means  of  guaranteeing 
standard  conditions  than  a  minimum  wage  applied  to  a  particular 
trade?  An  equal  number  of  men  from  each  side  with  an 
impartial  chairman  shall  be  told  off  to  judge  a  dispute,  let  us 
say ;  a  definite  sum  of  money  shall  be  prescribed  as  payment 
for  specified  work.  The  first  solution  of  a  labour  problem  was 
tried  on  our  railway  system ;  and  the  result  was  a  series  of 
complaints  which  culminated  in  a  strike  three  years  before  the 
scheme  was  to  be  officially  "revised."  The  second  solution 
was  tried  with  the  wages  of  miners,  and  was  followed  by  an 
agitation  equ  ill;,  hitter  and  equally  puzzling  to  social  reformers 
who  had  underestimated  the  ability  of  the  <•  Muences 

to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  p<>int>  m  MI.  l>  schemes  as  those 
mentioned. 

Men  who  have  served  on  Conciliation  Boards  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  fellow-workers  can  explain — afterwards— 
why  devices  of  the  sort  always  fail.  The  whole  atmosphere,  to 
begin  with,  is  one  of  compromise,  and  employers  know  how  to 
exploit  compromises  ;  or  the  chairman,  impartial  in  theor 


practice  invariably  selected  from  some  professional  or  commercial 
class  that  sympathises  with  the  employers.  In  the  case  of  a 
minimum  wage  scheme  any  initial  disadvantage  to  the  employers 
is  more  than  balanced  by  speeding-up,  by  the  dismissal  of  aged 
or  less  competent  workmen  ;  or,  finally,  by  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  commodity.  The  result  is  the  same  in  the  long  run  : 
the  extra  cost  of  the  production  of  the  article  manufactured  falls 
ultimately  upon  the  public  ;  other  prices  rise  in  proportion  ; 
and  the  workmen  in  the  end  find  themselves  no  better  off  than 
before.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  even  before  the  final 
declaration  of  the  miners'  strike  of  1912,  and  the  utterly 
disproportionate  increase  in  the  prices  of  beers  and  spirits  in 
consequence  of  one  or  two  recent  Budgets,  will  be  instances  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  most  people. 

Unfortunately  for  the  workmen,  it  is  not  merely  possible  for 
employers  to  take  advantage  of  schemes  put  forward  in  the  first 
place  on  their  behalf,  either  by  the  men  themselves  or  their 
sympathisers  ;  it  is  also  possible  for  the  employers  to  devise 
schemes  which,  while  apparently  benefiting  the  workmen,  are 
in  reality  aimed  at  their  enslavement.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind  that  the  modern  civilised  state — the  English 
State  as  it  now  exists,  to  take  a  specific  example — is  in  effect  the 
property,  or,  to  use  what  is  perhaps  a  better  term,  the  instrument, 
of  the  employing  classes  and  the  capitalistic  interests.  The  state 
belongs  to  the  men  who  are  possessed  of  the  economic  power  of 
controlling  it ;  and  not  at  all  to  the  citizens  whose  only  concern 
with  the  State  is  the  casting  of  a  vote.  A  single  mineowner 
wields  infinitely  more  political  power  than  all  his  miners  collec- 
tively, because  he  possesses  economic  power  and  they  possess 
none.  A  thousand  miners,  in  other  words,  may  exercise  the 
franchise  in  a  constituency  and  imagine*  that  they  are  influencing 
thereby  the  policy  and  function  of  the  State.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  their  control  over  the  State  is  immeasurably  less  than  that 
of  their  single  employer  who  may  not  take  the  trouble  to  cast  a 
vote  at  all.  A  class  of  employers  possessed  of  this  supreme 
power  might  conceivably  exercise  a  powerful  influence  for  the 


<1  of  the  nation  and  the  race  if  they  kept  this  goal  continually 
before  their  eyes.  We  know  that  in  England  this  is  not  the  case. 
\\ »  know  from  unfortunate  experience  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  capitalistic  and  employing  interests  are  concerned  solely  with 
profits:  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  race  does  not  enter  into  their  calculations  at  all 
—unless  this  neglect  threatens  to  interfere  with  profits.  The 
Northumberland  miners,  to  give  an  example  which  is  sure  to 
appeal  to  a  large  section  of  workers,  have  realised  how  difficult 
it  is  to  induce  employers  to  consider  the  family,  the  race,  and 
biunanity  when  profits  are  in  the  way.  A  reference  to  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  of  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Broke's  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  three-shift  system  (May 
25th,  1914)  will  make  this  clear.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  in 
the  name  of  the  mining  community,  emphasised  the  higher 
arguments— the  plea  for  the  men's  families  and  the  British  race 
as  a  whole.  Lord  Joicey  and  other  peers,  in  rejecting  the  mea- 
>u re,  laid  stress  only  upon  profits,  and  the  necessity  for  keep 
the  price  of  coal  at  a  low  level;  and  pointed  with  conscious 
pride  to  those  very  conciliation  committees  which  the  men,  in 
practice,  had  found  so  useless  as  a  means  of  getting  their 
grievances  even  considered,  much  less  remedied.  And  the 
heartlessness  of  the  Northumberland  mini-  M\vnn>  is  n..  greater 
and  no  worse  than  that  of  the  average  English  capitalist.  Only 
when  bis  dividends  are  effected  does  he  bestir  bimself. 

We  could  readily  hrin<r  forward  <  \,nnpl.  I  Of  4  hi  taking 

an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  wor  issen  on  account  of  a 

possible  fall   in   profits.      L«  t  U  mppOM  thai  .-oirp.  tition  in  the 

,<l-inarkH  becomes  keener  and  keener,  mid  tbat  in  conae* 
•  pirnce  a  higher  standard  of  abilii\  is  required  on  tin-  part  of  the 
workmen  to  turn  out  goods  rapidly  and  MiHu-i<  ntly  well  to  make 
tli. -m  saleable.  It  may  be  that  the  keen  competition  rcnult 
prices  falling  so  low  as  to  cause  wages  to  sink  beneath  Ktibsis- 
tence  level;  and  the  health  of  the  workmen  concerned  in 

^oquence  may  not  enable  them   to  carry  out  their  more 
arduou..  duties.     What   lollop,.1     The   employer  may   well,   in 


such  a  case,  deem  it  advisable  to  coine  to  the  rescue  of  his 
servant  by  providing  him  with  a  better  house,  better  food,  or 
other  means  of  raising  his  standard  of  living.  This  apparently 
charitable  work  would  have  a  very  definite  object — that  of 
safeguarding  whatever  profits  remained,  and  ultimately  of 
increasing  them.  This  is  no  fantastic  picture  drawn  from 
imagination ;  but  sober  reality — it  was  a  group  of  Liberal 
economists,  let  it  be  recalled,  who  first  coined  the  highly 
significant  phrase  "  enlightened  selfishness."  What  has  just 
been  described  is  no  mere  possibility ;  but  what  actually 
happened  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the 
world-market  was  invaded,  first  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  then  by  Germany.  Free  education  for  the  masses, 
continuation  schools,  rapidly  followed  by  free  parks,  lower  fares 
for  workmen  on  the  trains  and  trams,  the  feeding  of  necessitous 
school-children  by  the  education  authorities  at  the  cost  of  the 
general  taxpayer,  the  medical  examination  of  children  in  certain 
working-class  districts,  the  occasional  distribution  of  unemploy- 
ment grants  in  poverty-stricken  areas — what  were  all  these 
measures  but  means  dictated  by  the  "  enlightened  selfishness  " 
of  capitalists  of  raising  the  standard  of  working-class  intelligence 
and  health  ?  The  workman  of  the  present  generation,  un- 
fortunately, is  less  of  a  solid  craftsman  than  his  grandfather  was  ; 
but  he  is  much  more  dexterous,  nimble,  quick  to  seize  upon  the 
salient  points  of  a  new  tool  or  of  new  machinery.  His  children 
are  educated  and,  where  necessary,  fed  by  the  State.  Part  of 
his  recreation  is  provided  by  the  State.  His  house  is  examined 
by  State  inspectors  :  if  it  is  not  what  it  should  be  the  landlord 
shall  pull  it  down  and  build  another.  The  very  teeth  of  his 
children  are  examined  by  State  doctors,  and  they  shall  be 
attended  to  if  they  are  not  in  order. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  the  detailed  manner  in 
which  the  workman  is  now  looked  after  by  the  State.  But  this 
dependence  of  the  workman  on  the  State— this  power,  in  other 
words,  which  the  State  is  gradually  acquiring  over  the  workman — 
— is  to  the  sociologist  a  factor  of  the  utmost  significance  and 


importance,  for  it  means  that  the  workmen  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent,  in  the  purely  servile  sense  of  the  won! 
upon  the  employing  classes.  The  State,  it  cannot  too  often  be 
repeated,  is  now  merely  a  political  instrument  of  economic 
powers.  Of  the  total  national  income  we  know  that  about  one- 
third  is  taken  by  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  population, 
ami  that  one-half  is  taken  by  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
population.  The  remainder  goes  to  the  working  classes  and  the 
hulk  of  the  middle  class;  from  which  fact  it  can  quite  readily  be 
understood  that  a  small  proportion  of  capitalists  and  employers 
at  the  top  possess  and  wield  economic  power  over  all  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  including  even  the  landowners. 

li  we  take  the  total  working-class   income,  however,  in  so 
t.u    as  it  can  be  estimated,  and   compare  it  with   the  census 
figures  and  the  official  report  on  wages  and  prices  (C<1 
published  in  1918,  we  shall  be  struck  by  a  curious  fact.     It  will 

piite  obvious  that  the  working  classes  are  receiving  from  the 
State,  in  the  form  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  insurance  payments, 
unemployment  grants,  and  the  like,  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
money  than  they  are  putting  into  it.  In  this  connection  the 
figures  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  are  significant.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  wealthy  classes  pay  their  chief  rontrihun 
to  the  State  in  the  form  of  Death  Duties  and  Income 
Tax.  These  are  the  principal  so-called  direct  taxes.  The 
poorer  classes  pay  their  share  towards  the  upkeep  of  the 

'«•  in  the  form  of  indirect  taxation.  i.< .,  chiefly  taxes  on  food- 

;ls.     It  used  formerly  to  be  a  crude  but  fairly  satisfactory 

princi pie  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  that  about  two-thirds 

of  the  revenue  should  be  raised  from  indirect  taxes  and  about 

third  from  din-,  -t  taxes.     In  this  way  it  was  believed  thatthe 

hurdrn   of  taxation  was  divided  in  just  proportions.     Thus.  n, 

1871,  th»-  -In.  .1  taxpayers  contributed  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 

revenue;    in   1881,85  per  cent.,  and  in  1H!U,  48  per  cent. 

The  proportion   contributed   by  the  direct  taxpayer,  however, 

which  had  been  steadily  rising,  rose  in  1901  to  48  per  cent 

r.»l  2  to  53'4  per  cent.,  and  in  1918  to  68*81  per  cent. 
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This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the  wealthy  classes  are  now 
bearing  a  greater  share  of  the  national  taxation  than  before.  It 
simply  means  that  they  have  deducted  certain  sums  from  their 
wage  bills,  and  that  they  contribute  to  the  tax  revenue,  in  order 
that  the  State  may  pay  to  the  working  classes  in  kind  (e.g.,  free 
education),  what  had  formerly  been  paid  to  them  in  money. 
Although  figures  may  be  a  hardship,  a  few  more  will  make  this 
quite  clear. 

Consider  the  figures  just  given  in  relation  to  the  following  :— 
In  the  11  years  from  1901  to  1911,  inclusive,  workmen's 
wages  were  naturally  modified  to  some  extent.  In  four  of  these 
years,  viz.,  1906,  1907,  1910  and  1911,  the  wages  of  workmen 
(taking  the  amount  paid  weekly  as  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns)  were  increased  by  <£299,270  a  week.  In  the  remaining 
years  wages  were  reduced  by  a  total  weekly  amount  of  ,£357,001. 
In  other  words,  the  workmen  of  this  country  were  receiving  in 
1911-1912,  in  the  form  of  wages,  over  £3,000,000  less  annual ly 
than  they  received  in  1901.  The  whole  tendency  of  wages  has 
since  then  been  in  the  downward  direction,  as  was  the  CM  so 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  end  of  1911. 

We  must  not,  however,  judge  the  cost  of  living  only  by  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  wages.  Perhaps  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  may  be  increased,  thus  nullifying  any  wage 
increase  that  may  have  been  granted ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  there  may  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living, 
thereby  nullifying  the  lowering  of  wages  in  some  trades  during 
the  period  under  consideration.  A  reference  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  will  again  show  only  too  clearly  what  has 
happened  in  this  regard.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  from 
1850  to  1900,  when  the  wage  bill  of  the  country  advanced 
by  about  60  per  cent.,  there  was  a  consistent  decline  in 
the  price  of  commodities.  Since  1900  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  price  of  commodities,  especially  in  food, 
clothing  and  rent.  The  official  statistics,  which  deal  chiefly 
with  wholesale  prices,  show  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
13*4  per  cent,  since  1901 ;  and  the  retail  cost  of  living  is,  of 
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irse,  higher  than  that.  In  other  words,  the  wholesale 
purchasing  power  of  a  sovereign  has  decreased  by  about  2s.  8d. 
in  the  period  of  11  years  mentioned;  and,  as  this  tendt 
has  been  accentuated  since  the  publication  of  the  1911  figures,  it 
may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  workman  now  finds  that  he 
obtains  for  his  sovereign  to-day  only  as  much  as  he  paid  17s.  for 
in  11101. 

If.  however,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  and  the  \v 
iiH-n  are  now  receiving  less  in  nominal  and  real  wage*  u.» .,  in 
the   actual   amounts    paid,   and   those   amounts   considered 
relation  to  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life),  where  does  the 
difference  come  from?     How  does  the  workman  support  himself 
and  his  family  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  an  exam  in; 
of  the  State  and  municipal  and  other  subsidies  upon  which  the 
working  classes  are  now  so  dependent.     Some  of  these,  such  as 
free  education,  the  feeding  of  necessitous  children,  cheap  i 
and  railway  fares,  and  so  on,  have  already  t>een  referred  to. 
Still,  even  when  we  take  these  vnn»m-  itrms  into  cniiMdrni; 
there    remains    an    enormous    deficit.      It    is    a   very    tr\ 

I  >iii     highly     interesting     task     to    compare    the    report    on 
wages    and     prices    already     referred     to     (Cd.    6,955)     with 
the    Census    of    Production    for    the    year    1907     (published 
in      1912),     the     first     of     its      kind      ever     taken      in      thi* 

1.  6,820).     Tli.-    latter   d>  i>.,rtnnt 

industry,  and  shows,  among  other  particulars,  the  numbei 

I 1  i<n  employed  in  different  branches  of    it.     If    the    standard 
wages  paid  are  added  together,   and  the   minimum   allowance 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  an  average  family,  it  \\ill  )«•  found. 
as  every  sociologist  knows  very  well,  that  a  large  sum  of  money 
which   cannot    be    exactly  estimated— it  is  probably  Iwtween 

•0,000,000  and  £150,000,000— must  come  from  somewhere 
every  year  to  cover  the  deficit  between  what  is  necessary  for  the 

port  of    the  wage-earning    classes  and   the  amounts  they 

receive  from  their  employers  and  the  State.    This  huge 

deficit  is  made  up  entirely  of    charitable  and   semi-charitable 
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contributions.      In    other    words,    the   working   classes   of    this 

country,  the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world,  could  not 

-ubsist  if  the  wages  paid  hy  employers  were  not  supplemented 

doles  and  charitahle  contributions.     In  London  alone 

6  are  nearly  900  institutions  for  the  distribution  of  charit- 
alile    hem-tits.     One   must    include   under   this   heading     those 

Stations  which,  like  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Church 
Army,  demand  a  certain  return  in  labour  for  payments  made, 
or  which  let  rooms  and  provide  meals  for  the  "deserving  poor" 
at  less  than  cost  price. 

To  sum  the  matter  up  shortly,  the  tendency  of  modern  socio- 
logical science  is  in  the  direction  of  nationalising  the  workmen. 

our  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  something  into  which  a  feeling 
of  humanity  enters  ;  Labour  is  a  commodity,  a  raw  material,  a 
meaii>  t«>  an  end.  Once  this  point  of  view  is  admitted — and  it  is 
the  considered  judgment  of  Liberal  economists  from  Iticardo 
onwards — there  is  no  reason  why,  if  certain  things  are  to  be  taken 
by  the  State,  such  as  railways,  Labour  should  not  be  taken 

.  hy  the  State  also  and  hired  out  to  employers  exactly  as  the 
services  of  express  messengers  are  lent  by  the  Post  Office  in 
rn  for  a  .^perilled  fee.  If  it  be  thought,  again,  that  this  is 
a  fantastic  suggestion,  it  will  be  sufficient,  to  prove  the  point,  to 
look  once  more  at  the  official  reports  and  to  semi-official  expr 
.-ion-  of  opinion. 

National  I nsurance  Act  of  1911,  slightly   but  not  at  all 
ntially  modified  in  1913,  made  it  compulsory  for  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman,  and  for  every  salaried  person  earning   less 
than  I'H'id  a  year,  to  become  insured.     The  Act  was  divided  into 
:irst    being  confined  to   health  insurance.      The 

ployed  rate  of  payment  is  7d.  weekly  for  men  and  (id.  for 
women,  the  employer  paying  ;id.  in  each  case  and  the  employee 
of  Id.  or  :M.  The  State  contribution  of  *2d.  is 
additional.  There  are  different  scales  of  payment  and  benefit 
where  the  remuneration  is  not  more  than  a  specified  sum,  or 
where  the  insured  person  is  under  21  years  of  age  ;  but,  generally 

a.king,  the  Act  demands  4d.  a  week  from  every  working  man 
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and  3d.  a  week  from  every  woman  in  respect  of  health  insurance. 
The  amount  is  deducted  by  the  employer  before  the  wages  are 
paid  to  the  workpeople. 

Part  II  of  the  1911  Act  deals  with  I'neniployment  Insurance. 
This  is  additional  to  the  health  section ;  but  is  confined  for  the 
time  be.iiiK  to  certain  specified  trades,  e.g.,  building,  shipbuilding, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  iron-founding.  Workmen  engaged 
in  these  trades  have  to  pay  2Jd.  weekly,  over  and  above  the  4d. 
paid  for  health  insurance,  and  the  employer  pays  an  extra  2Jd. 
as  well.  The  number  of  persons  actually  insured  under  the 
health  section  is  nearly  14,000,000 ;  the  number  of  workmen 
insured  against  unemployment  in  addition  to  sickness  is  two 
and  a  quarter  millions.  The  Board  of  Trade,  however,  is 
empowered,  without  consulting  Parliament,  to  add  to  the  number 
of  trades  coming  under  Part  II  of  the  Act.  This  clause  is 
important ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  as  financial  arrangements 
permit,  every  trade  will  ultimately  be  brought  under  Part  II. 

Before  we  consider  the  objections  of  the  workmen  to  the  Act, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention,  briefly,  how  it  has  affected  the 
employers.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Liberal 

; i ranee  Committee  to  a  small  employer  it  was  suggested  that 
the  cost  of  the  Act  might  easily  be  passed  on  to  the  public.  This 
has.  in  practically  all  cases,  been  done ;  and  nearly  all  commodities 
>howed  .in  immediate  rise  in  price  after  the  application  of  the 
Act.  In  some  other  cases  the  employer  reimbursed  himself  l>\ 
:kin«  the  workman  pay — without,  of  course,  actually  deducting 
the  employer's  contribution  from  his  wages,  which  would  have 
been  technically  illegal.  Messrs.  Ellimau,  for  example,  posted 
up  a  notice  in  their  works  stating  that  in  future  "The 
wages  hitherto  paid  during  the  summer  holidays  \\ill  no  longer 
be  allowed/'  and  that  "  the  first  day  of  absence  "  on  account  of 
sickness,  \\hich  has  hitherto  been  informally  passed  over,  \\ill 
be  taken  due  notice  of  and  deducted  from  wages."  Again,  the 
New  1'irk  Motor  Company,  Stamford,  notified  its  employees  that 
inn  oi  the  In  in  nice  Act  we  are  compelled  to  alter  the 
hours  of  work  from  :.  i  fco  .~.:>|  per  week,  and  2J  percent,  \\ill  he 
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deducted  from  piece-work  prices."  These  are  two  instances  out 
of  many.  Generally,  however,  the  large  employers  relied  upon 
the  advice  contained  in  an  article  in  the  J  [V. s/ ////// .sfr/-  (iazette  of 
July  Hth,  1!H1.  The  hint  was  cleverly  worded,  but  plain  enough 
for  those  who  understood :  "  All  the  health  movements  will,  in 
our  opinion,  be  stimulated  together  by  any  national  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  of  sickness  as  a  whole.  We  shall 
discover  that  sickness  is  uneconomical,  and  that  money  spent  in 
either  curing  or  preventing  it  is  not  money  out  of  pocket  1ml 
money  into  pocket  for  all  classes,  and  for  the  employer  as  well  as 
the  workman."  Hence  the  reception,  almost  enthusiastic,  with 
which  the  largest  employers  of  labour  greeted  the  Act. 

To  understand  this  favourable  reception  on  the  part  of  the 
large  employers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  greater  the 
control  which  the  State  possesses  over  Labour,  the  more  is  it  in 
the  power  of  the  capitalists  to  control  wages  and  to  prevent  the 
workmen  from  improving  their  position.  The  Insurance  Act, 
with  its  hated  compulsory  clause  and  its  illusory  benefits,  is  a 
gigantic  step  in  the  direction  of  nationalising  Labour  as  a 
commodity.  The  Act  has  enabled  the  employing  classes  to 
interfere  in  the  private  concerns  of  their  workpeople  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  been  impossible  previously.  It  is  quite  customary, 
for  example,  for  a  man,  on  being  summoned  at  the  police- 
court  for  some  trifling  offence,  to  be  called  upon  to  produce  his 
insurance  card  as  evidence  of  "  character." 

Employers  and  the  Act. 

Hut  the  real  reason  why  the  Act  is  popular  with  employers  is 
ihe  power  it  gives  them,  and  will  give  them  more  and  more  in 
the  future,  to  break  strikes,  either  by  withholding  unemployment 
benefits,  or,  if  the  conditions  permit,  of  bringing  in  workmen 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  the  disaffected  area.  When 
the  builders  were  locked-out  in  London  in  January,  1914, 
their  unemployment  benefit  was  promptly  withheld.  The  forced 
contributions  paid  by  the  builders  to  the  State — 4d.  for  health 
insurance  and  2£d.  for  unemployment  insurance — being  locked 
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up  in  the  approved  Societies  and  Labour  Exchanges  were  not 
; t vail ;il >le  during  the  lock-out  as  they  would  have  been  if  paid 
into  a  trade  union,  a  fact  which  the  people  who  had  framed  the 
Act  had,  of  course,  borne  in  mind.  The  clause  regarding  the 
withholding  of  benefits  is  clear  : — 

A  workman  who  has  lost  employment  by  reason  of  a  stoppage  of 
work  which  was  due  to  a  trade  dispute  at  the  factory,  workshop  or  other 
premises  at  which  he  was  employed,  shall  be  disqualified  for  receiving 
employment  benefit  so  long  as  the  stoppage  of  work  continues,  except  in 
a  case  where  he  has,  during  the  stoppage  of  work,  become  bvnajidc 
employed  elsewhere  in  an  insured  trade.  (Clause  87.) 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  give  the  employing  classes 
unusual  power  over  the  working  classes,  the  power  of  the 
employer  is  strengthened  by  Sub-section  (2)  of  the  clause  just 
quoted  : — 

A  workman  who  loses  employment  through  misconduct  or  who 
roluntarily  leaves  his  employment  without  just  cause  shall  be  dis- 
qualified for  receiving  unemployment  benefit  for  a  period  of  six  weeks 
from  the  date  when  he  so  lost  employment. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Courts  of 
Referees  appointed  to  decide  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Act  and 
its  interpretation  are  all  to  be  chosen  in  such  a  way  that  the 
interests  of  the  employing  classes  must  predominate. 

Now  let  it  be  seen  how  Part  II  of  the  Act  is  working  in 
practice.  The  quotations  that  follow  are  taken  from  the  first 
Board  of  Trade  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Unemployment 
Insurance  (Cd.  6,965,  published  in  1918).  The  possibility 
moving  men  from  post  to  post  is  hinted  at,  and  a  good  deal 
"more  than  hinted  at.  in  paragraphs  248-252  of  the  Report  : 

The  whole  picture  thus  presented  by  the  statistics  of  men  full  mi; 
out  of  employment  and  men  remaining  unemployed  is  that  of  a  constant 
irregularity  of  employment,  even  when  employment  is  at  its  beat,  a 
ceaseless  shifting  from  job  to  job,  a  recurrent  loss  of  productive  power 
and  of  wages  in  tl»  interval  between  one  job  and  the  next.  It  seems 
clear  that  much  could  be  done,  and  needs  to  be  done,  towards  red 

incut  by  shortening  these  unproductive   interval 
words,  by  hastening,    through    Labour    Exchange    organisation,    tin- 
passage  from  employment  to  employment.    This  conclusion  on  general 
grounds  is  reinforced  by  two  special  considerat 
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First,  there  has  been  practically  throughout  the  period  an 
unsatisfied  demand  by  employers  for  workmen  in  a  good  many  of  the 
insured  occupations,  notably  in  connection  with  shipbuilding,  and,  to  a 

extent,  engineering.  Yet  throughout  this  period,  never  less  than 
7,000  and  usually  more  than  8,000,  shipbuilding  operatives  have  been 
unemployed,  and  considerable  sums  have  actually  been  paid  by  way  of 
unemployment  benefit  to  men  in  this  trade. 

Second,  unemployment  has  not,  by  any  means,  been  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  .  .  .  The  possibility  of  assisting 
men  to  move  from  the  less  prosperous  to  the  more  prosperous  districts 
needs  careful  consideration. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  suggested  that  the  most  perfect  Labour  Exchange 
system  could  entirely  eliminate  the  intervals  now  found  between  one  job 
and  the  next  even  in  a  time  of  brisk  employment,  or  supply  all  needs  for 
men  at  one  end  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  moving  men  from  the  other 
end.  The  degree  of  movement  possible  is  strictly  limited.  The  facts, 
however,  that  there  are  so  many  intervals  and  that  employment  is  so 
unevenly  distributed  over  the  whole  country,  do  suggest  that  much  more 
could  be  done  in  this  direction  by  the  co-operation  of  employers, 
workmen  and  the  Labour  Exchanges. 

This  development  of  Labour  Exchanges,  moreover,  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance,  because  Labour 
Exchange  organisation  is  one  of  the  principal  defences  against  abuse  of 
insurance  by  men  who  could  be  in  employment. 

These  are  remarkable  suggestions,  and  the  references  to  the 
Labour  Exchange  system  are  significant.  The  Labour  Exchanges 
are  disliked  by  the  workmen  almost  as  much  as  the  Insurance 
Act  itself.  At  these  precious  departments  of  the  State,  lists  are 
kept  containing  full  particulars  of  the  appearance,  habits, 
abilities  and  so  on  of  men  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  go  to 
them  in  search  of  employment.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  full  details  of  these  notorious  organisations  ;  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  clerks  employed  in  them  have  instructions  to  judge 
an  applicant's  height  from  his  position  at  the  desk,  his  rapidity 
or  slowness  from  his  actions,  and  his  habits  from  his  general 
appearance.  Clerks  may  come  and  go,  but  the  lists  remain,  and 
an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  clerk  may  affect  a  workman 
throughout  his  state-inspected  life. 

What  is  of  even  graver  significance  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Labour  and  trade  union  leaders,  who  are  always  anxious  to 
make  political  careers  for  themselves,  regardless  of  the  men  they 
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-upposed  to  represent,  are  content  to  work  with  the  Labour 
Exchange  officials.  When  a  man  becomes  unemployed  his  union 
takes  particulars  of  his  case,  and  these  are  entered  in  so-called 
"vacant  books" — documents  which,  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Labour  Exchanges,  were  jealously  guarded  and  kept  in  strict 
privacy.  Now  these  vacant  books  are  carelessly  handed  over  by 
the  trade  union  secretaries  to  the  Labour  Exchanges,  so  that  the 
cm] >loying  classes  may  lack  no  single  detail  of  information 
that  might  be  of  value  to  them  in  their  dealings  with  the 
workmen.  The  compiler  of  the  Report  on  Unemployment 
Insurance  already  quoted  says  with  quiet  satisfaction  (par.  109) 
"Over  2,000  'Vacant  Books'  of  Associations  having  arrange- 
ments are  now  lodged  at  the  Labour  Exchanges,  for  signature  by 
the  unemployed  members.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  number 
will  increase  considerably  as  soon  as  sufficient  accommodation 
can  be  provided." 

Now,  perhaps,  it  becomes  clearer  to  us  why  there  should  be 
Mich  an  intense  feeling  against  the  Insurance  Act  among  the 
working  classes  of  this  country.  The  rate  of  wages  has  fallen  to 
such  a  low  level  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  average  worker  to 
find  more  than  a  few  pence  a  week  for  making  provision  against 
sickness  and  unemployment,  the  two  greatest  evils  that  can  atm'ct 
a  working-class  home.  These  few  pence,  which  formerly  went  to 
1  mild  up  a  trade  union — which,  let  it  always  be  remembered,  affords 
protection  to  the  worker  as  well  as  benefits  in  the  form  of  money 
— are  now  confiscated  by  the  State,  and  are  repaid  only  on  terms 
hid  down  by  the  State.  If  the  men  declare  a  strike  their  unem- 
ployment pay  is  withheld  by  the  State ;  and  if  men  are  receiving 

nestjor  disablement  hem-lit  under  I 'art  I  of  the  Act  they  are 

•  •barred  from  unemployment  hem-lit  under  Tart  II  (see 

Section  87,  sub-section  4,  of  the  Act).     Thi-  is  surely  State  control 

with  a  veii^.  ate  control  carried  almost  to  the  extreme  limit . 

or  the    immediate  effect  of    the  Act.     It  i.- 
necessary  to  speak  here  of    the  detailed  criticisms  which  have 
already  been  directed  against    other    features    of    it.      It   is 
admitted,    for  example,   that   under   the  present    preposterous 
in  uncial  arrangements  many  of  the  friendly  societies  are  almost 
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in  a  condition  of  bankruptcy,  that  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  panel  doctors  has  split  the  medical  profession  in  twain — with 
disastrous  results  to  doctors  and  patients — that  disputes  between 
the  chemists  and  the  medical  men  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act,  with  reference  to  their  respective  areas  of 
duty,  are  of  daily  occurrence.  It  is  open  to  the  Government  to 
reply  that  these  are  matters  of  detail  and  may  be  rectified. 
though  if  this  argument  be  often  used — and  it  has  been  used— 
the  retort  may  be  made  that  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
greater  haste  has  not  been  made  to  adjust  defects  which  were 
obvious  from  the  first. 

The  effect  of  the  Act  upon  the  future  of  the  trade  unions  is, 
for  us,  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than  all  this.  Their 
members  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Labour  Exchanges 
and  the  funds  subscribed  under  compulsion  are  not  available 
during  times  of  dispute. 

Already,  in  addition  to  the  friendly  societies,  many  trade 
unions  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch.  When  men  are 
compelled  to  pay  6Jd.  a  week,  or  even  4d.,  to  the  State,  it  is 
only  natural  that  they  should  restrict  their  other  contributions 
as  much  as  possible.  They  have  no  alternative.  The  tendency 
is  thus  to  weaken  the  trade  unions,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
serve,  like  the  friendly  societies,  as  mere  paying-out  offices  for 
the  bureaucracy.  In  other  words,  the  necessity  for  paying 
compulsory  sickness  and  unemployment  contributions  leaves  no 
surplus  for  strike  pay.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  that  strikes 
will  in  future  last  for  a  shorter  and  ever  shorter  period,  varying 
with  the  funds  in  possession  of  the  men,  and  will  finally  stop 
altogether  for  lack  of  money.  Unless  the  Act  is  repealed  in  its 
essential  principle — that  of  compulsion — this  will  be  the 
inevitable  outcome.  As  the  workmen  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  improve  their  position  unless  by  strikes,  their  condition  in 
another  generation  under  this  regime  must  be  almost  inconceiv- 
ably servile.  The  tendency  of  all  restrictive  legislation  must 
be  to  hamper  the  free  development  of  the  organised  workers. 

The  following,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  case  against  the 
present  compulsory  Act  and  in  favour  of  a  voluntary  one. 
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Sickness.     (Part  I  of  the  Act.) 

Tli is  section  of  the  Act  is  greatly  resented  by  the  workman 
individually,  by  the  trade  unions,  and  by  the  friendly  societies. 

It  is  disliked  (1)  by  the  workers— 

(A)  Because  it  introduces  for  the  first  time  a  system 
of  compulsory  registration  by  means  of  insurance  cards 
which  have  to  be  stamped  at  regular  intervals. 

(B)  Because  it  calls  for  a  deduction  by  the  employer 
from  the  wages  he  pays  to  his  workpeople,  the  effect  being 
that  a   certain   proportion  of   the  workman's  income  is 
spent  for  him  in  a  certain  way  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
consent  thereto  or  not. 

(c)  Because  the  benefits  promised  as  a  result  of  this 
deduction  have  not  in  many  cases  been  forthcoming,  and 
in  others,  only  after  considerable  delay  and  vexatious 
inquiries. 

(D)  Because  it  has  become  the  unwarrantable,  but. 
in  the  circumstances,  perfectly  natural  practice  forBoardfl 
of  Guardians,  public  authorities,  and  employers  to  look 
upon  the  registration  card  in  almost  the  same  light  as  a 
ticket-of-leave  ;  as  a  "  certificate  of  character." 


b  disliked  (2)  by  the  Trade  I  nions— 

(A)  Because  it  encroaches  upon  a  department  of  relief 
which    was    already   capable   of    being   handled    by   the 
11  n i ons  themselves,  the  benefits   being   paid   <>ui     <f   the 
tnidr  union  funds. 

(B)  Because   tin-   nc\\  linanrmJ   jirnmnriiirMt.s  rn 
from   the    trade    unions    a    responsibility    which    their 
members  did  not  wish  to  be  given  up,  both  the  fund-  and 
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prestige  of  the  workmen's  organisations  being  weakened 
accordingly. 

It  is  disliked  (8)  by  the  Friendly  Societies — 

(A)  Because  it  has   entirely  deprived  them  of  their 
individuality  and    turned    them    into    mere   paying-out 
offices  under  the  supervision  of  the  State. 

(B)  Because,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  promise 
that  the  compulsory  principle  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  members  of  the  friendly  societies,  they  have   since 
been  forced  to  take  out  the  compulsory  insurance  card. 

(c)  Because  the  most  important  promise  made  to  the 
societies  was  broken,  viz.,  that  the  large  industrial 
insurance  companies  should  not  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  administration  of  the  Act.  Under  an  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Handel  Booth  (no  doubt  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Government),  the  necessary  permission  was 
granted  to  the  large  industrial  insurance  companies, 
with  the  result  that  all  the  friendly  societies,  formed 
and  maintained  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  work- 
people, are  now  forced  to  compete  with  the  army  of 
insurance  canvassers  in  the  employ  of  the  large  com- 
panies, who  have  already  so  many  dealings  with  the 
working-class  families  in  connection  with  ordinary  life 
insurance  policies. 

(D)  In  order  to  meet  this  competition,  the  friendly 
societies  found  it  necessary  to  remove  their  medical 
examination  clause,  with  the  result  that  many  "  bad 
lives  "  have  had  to  be  accepted,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  out,  and  a 
resultant  weakening  of  the  funds.  Malingering  is  also 
more  difficult  to  check,  and  the  result  is  that  the  cost  of 
benefits  and  administration  is  from  two  to  three  times 
greater  than  that  provided  for  in  financial  calculations  of 
the  societies. 
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Other  Defects. 

1.  Those  whose  medical  condition  is  obviously  too  bad  for 
them  to  be  admitted  to  a  friendly  society  are  classed  as  deposit 
contributors  in  the  Post  Office  section.     These  people  are  not 
entitled  to  extra  State  aid  after  the  amount  actually  standing 
t<»    their   credit    is   exhausted;    and   before   benefits    are  paid 
ad ministration  and  other  expenses  have  to  be  allowed  for. 

2.  The  vast  army  of  officials  makes  an  enormous  drain  on 
the  financial  resources  of  the  nation  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
available  for  State  grants ;  and  under  a  voluntary  scheme  much 
of  the  money  now  paid  to  superfluous  officials  would  be  free  for 
other  purposes — e.g.,  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

8.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  consumptives  under  the  Act.  It  is  calculated 
that  there  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  consumptive  persons 
in  the  country;  and,  in  place  of  the  "first-class  hotels"  referred 
to  by  Mr.  George  as  being  available  for  treating  the  disease,  the 
Insurance  Commissioners  have  the  right  to  use  only  a  few 
thousand  beds  (not  more  than  9,000),  chiefly  in  workhouses,  and 
not  in  buildings  specially  adapted  for  dealing  with  the  disease 
The  majority  of  these  beds  were  previously  available  for  tlu 
poor  free  of  charge ! 

4.     Each  approved  society  makes  itself  responsible  for  the 

aiess,   maternity,   and   disablement   benefits;    but,   if   there 

should  be  a  shortage  of  funds,  the  Government  is  not  called 

11 1  ron  to  meet  the  deficiency  and  neither  is  the  employer.    The 

benefits — 10s.  a  week  for  26  weeks  during  sickness;  5s.  a  week 

din-in-   total   disablement,   and   80s.   for  maternity  cases — are 

••  minimum  "    benefits    but  not    "guaranteed"    benefits.      As 

recent  debates  in   the   House  of  Commons  have  shown,  the 

ernment  cannot  state  definitely  that  the  Act  is  not  bankrupt. 

I:   makes  itself  responsible  to  the  societies  for  seeing  that  the 

workman  pays  his  rim  trihut  ion:  hut  not  to  the  workman  for  seeing 

the  societies  are  limim  mlly  able  to  pay  him  his  benefits. 


Unemployment.     (Part  II  of  the  Act.) 

1.  When  a  man  is   out  of  work   he   must  at   once   register 
himself  at  a  Labour  Exchange.     At   the  Labour  Exchanges,   as 
has    been    stated,    a    confidential  record — confidential   for    the 
employers — is  kept  of  the  appearance,  clothing,  height,  strength, 
speech,  hearing,  etc.,  of  the  applicant,  all  these  particulars  being 
surmised  by  the  clerk  from  merely  looking  at  the  man   who  is 
seeking  work.     The  clerk  may,  therefore,  describe  a  perfectly 
good  workman  as  "  not  clean,"  or   "hard  of  hearing"   without 
sufficient  justification  ;  but  the  record  is  never  checked  or  revised 
and  the  opinion  of  the  clerk,  no  matter  how  hasty  or  ill  founded, 
is  accepted  as  being  correct.     A  bureaucratic  official  thus  acts  as 
intermediary  between  employer  and  workman. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  unemployment  section  on   trade  union 
funds  and  strikes  has  already  been  mentioned. 

3.  There  are  innumerable  minor  grievances,   such   as  the 
attempts  made  by  the  Labour  Exchanges  to  break  local  strikes 
by  sending  non-union  workmen  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.     Under  the  Act  a  workman  must  take  up  any  employ- 
ment the  duties  of  which  he  may  be  able  to  fulfil,  even  though 
this  may  involve  his  leaving  home.      For  example,  a  London 
workman  who  was  offered  employment  at   Herne  Bay   declined 
the  post  on  the  ground  that  his  wife  was  dying.     This  man  was 
deprived  of  his  unemployment  benefit  in  consequence.      There 
are  several  such  instances  on  record. 


The    Voluntary    Scheme. 

Under  the  present  compulsory  scheme  the  number  of  cards 
issued  is  about  14,000,000.  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  3,500,000 
bearers  of  these  cards  belong  either  to  the  middle  and  lower 
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middle  classes  and  would  prefer  to  make  their  own  arrangeni* 
for  providing  against  sickness  and  unemployment,  e.g.,  clerk-. 
typists,  commercial  travellers,  articled  apprentices  whose  income 
will  be  above  the  limit  laid  down  in  the  Act  (£160)  as  soon  as 
their   training  is  completed,  and  so  forth,  or   to   the  class   of 

tally  employed  and  sweated  workers  for  whom,  under  the 
new  Bill,  free  or  almost  free  insurance  is  provided. 

We  are  thus  left  with  rather  more  than  10,000,000  workers 
who  would  probably  take  advantage  of  a  voluntary  act.  \\e  find 
that  this  number,  and  more,  did  actually  take  the  trouble  to 

ure  themselves  before  the  compulsory  act  came  into  force. 
In  1910,  the  year  before  the  Insurance  Bill  of  1911  was  even 
introduced,  the  friendly  societies  numbered  6,700,000  members; 

1  '0,000  trade  unionists  made  specific  provision  against 
sickness ;  and  there  were  about  2,500,000  people  in  various 
kinds  of  unregistered  organisations.  It  may  be  said  that  many 
of  these  entries  are  duplicates ;  but,  against  these,  we  must  set 
the  people  at  present  insured,  against  their  will,  in  the  Post 
Office  section  of  the  present  act.  Contrary  to  what  appears  to 
be  the  belief  of  politicians,  the  number  of  thriftless  workers  who 
would  spend  their  wages  in  drink  rather  than  take  advantage  of 
an  insurance  scheme  is  small. 

only  problem  facing  these  voluntary  associations  was 
that  of  finance,  and   this  would  easily  have  been  settled  by  a 

te  subsidy.     This  is  the  remedy  accepted   in   the  volun: 
measure  proposed  in  this  pamphlet.     Those  who  are  in  ta\ 
of  this  scheme  of  voluntary  insurance  propose  that  the  deduction 
by  the  employer  of  a  certain  amount  from  the  workman's  wages 
should  be  done  away  with,  that  the  workman  should  take  out  ih« 
•  ceipt  book  issued  1>\  the  friendly  societies,  and  that  the 
societies  or  trade  unions  should  be  subsidised  by  the 

greater  proportion  than  the  State  is  now  Bill* 
them    under  the  compulsory  scheme.      The    result    will    be   to 
strengthen  immensely  the  position  of  the  friendly  societies 
give  the  workman  perfect  choice  (of  either  society  or  doctor) 
to  withdraw  him   from  the  tyranny  of  his  employer — for  the 
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men  regard   the  compulsory  deduction  and  compulsory  card   in 
no  other  light. 

So  far  as  the  finance  of  the  proposed  act  is  concerned,  only 
an  outline  is  necessarily  given  in  this  pamphlet.  The  complete 
figures,  however,  have  been  worked  out,  and  the  scheme  may  he 
taken  as  more  sound,  from  an  actuarial  point  of  view,  than  the 
1'Jl  1-1913  scheme,  which  is  already  showing  unmistakeable 
si^ns  of  breaking  down. 


A    Fabian    Substitute. 

For  the  compulsory  scheme  there  is  no  adequate  substitute 
under  discussion.  The  cautious  politician  and  administrative 
official,  far  from  wishing  to  make  any  essential  change  in  the  Act, 
would  prefer  to  see  simply  a  few  alterations  in  detailed  features 
of  it.  A  few  Radical  M.P.'s  mistaking  ignorance  for  boldness,  are 
advocating  free  insurance  for  all  workers  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  cost  less  than  education;  and  that  as  education  is  provided 
free  there  is  no  reason  why  insurance  should  not  be  provided 
free  also.  This  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  present  policy  of 
Liberalism  in  social  reform  matters;  but,  unfortunately,  even  if 
it  were  practicable,  the  compulsory  clause  is  still  there. 

Indeed,  the  only  sociologists  who  appear  to  have  any 
influence  with  the  Government  at  the  present  time  recommend 
even  sterner  compulsion  than  the  workers  are  now  combating. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  first  in  the  famous  Minority  Report 
on  the  Poor  Law  (1909)  and  afterwards  in  several  articles  and 
books  (e.ff.,  "  The  Prevention  of  Destitution  "  and  their  weekly 
organ  the  AY/r  Statcanmti,  JHUSHIIII)  would  not  even  allow  the 
"benefits"  to  be  handed  over  to  the  man  entitled  to  receive 
them.  They  definitely  state,  in  "  The  Prevention  of  Destitution," 
that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy  to  allow  the  sick  man  to  live 
in  his  own  home,  to  choose  his  own  doctor,  and  to  spend  his 
"  benefit "  money.  The  proper  method  of  dealing  with  insured 
persons,  we  are  told,  is  to  hand  them  over  to  the  care  of  a  public 


department,  which  will  do  what  it  thinks  advisable  with  tli- 
;md  not  what  the  patients  wish.     The  great  aim  of  all  insur 
and  the  interference  of  the  State,  we  are  informed,  is  to  send  the 
patient  back  to  the  ranks  of  the  "  productive  citizens  "  as  quickly 
as  may  be. 

This  undue  emphasis  on  the  economic  side  of  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  sickness  is  characteristic  of  the  Fabian  Society  - 
the  body  which  exists  to  carry  out  the  social  reform  princn 
of  the  Webbs.     As  the  Fabians  have  for  several  years  e 
a  most  pernicious  influence  on  all  social  reform  movement >  in 
this  country,  it  is  fitting  that  a  word  or  two  should  be  added 
about  them.     The  Fabian  Society,  which  developed  out  of  the 
meetings  of  a  few  young  enthusiasts,  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  at  a  very  early  stage  in 
it>  career.     It  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  collecting  statistics  and 
revising  the  economic  knowledge  of  the  eighties.     It  was  never 
revolutionary,    and    contented    itself    with    <juiet    propaganda. 
Middle  class   in   all   its   characteristics,  it   attracted    bourgeois 
minds  to  itself ;  and  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman  is  as  representative 

-  later  development  as  Mr.  Webb  of  its  rise  and  progress. 

in   a    remarkable  article   contributed   to  the  defunct    /'./' '* 
.!/'/</'/ :/;/<     for    March,    1911,    the    Secretary    of    the    E 
Mr.  E.  R.  Pease,  said  :   "  \Ve  took  our  name  from  tin-  old  general 
Fabius  Cunctator,  who  saved  Rome  from  Hannibal  by  pla\ 

waiting  game.  We  said  we  would  not  act  till  we  kne\\  our 
business.  .  .  That  was  our  motto,  concocted  for  the  <>cca>i«>n. 
and  bad  history  at  that :  bin  ad  ii>  purp<»~.  .  and  tin- 

man makes  his  history  as  he  makes  his  science  and  his  meta- 
physics, to  tit  his  needs."      In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
frank   confession,  the  Fabians  have  he. -n  "  their  «>\\n 

history  and  metaphysic.-  and  economic^  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  sense  that  cert  a  in  foreign  governments  are  un 
stood  to  '•  make  "  elections.    The  yoi  builded  tatter  t 

they  knew  \\hen  they  fthoee   I  nite  their  had  hi-- 

>ius  who  was  nicknamed  Verrucosus,  because  of  h  mly 

who  was  nicknamed  Agni< -ula.  because  of 


lamb-like,  effeminate,  non-Koinaii  manners:   Kahiiis,  who  proved 

utile  a  leader  in  the  end  that  he  was  recalled  by  an  exasperated 
Senate  to  make  way  for  Marcus  Minucius  liufiis. 

In  one  respect,  that  of  cautious  cowardice,  the  Fabians  have 
outdone  their  ideal  forerunner.  They  have  always  avoided 
original  thought  as  Fabius  avoided  Hannibal.  As  Mr.  Pease 
puts  it  in  the  article  quoted  from,  the  Fabians  did  their  thinking 
collectively.  "  It  is  given  to  no  one  man,"  adds  the  writer, 
*•  to  think  sanely  by  himself  on  social  problems;  they  are  too 
complex,  too  elusive  to  be  grappled  with  successfully  even  by 
the  ablest.  A  group  of  friends,  or  even  a  rare  partnership  of 
man  and  wife,  can  do  it,  but  the  solitary  thinker,  never.  He 
always  runs  to  nonsense."  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  "think- 
ing collectively"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  it  cannot  be  done. 
A  man  thinks  for  himself  or  not  at  all ;  and  the  greatest 
thinkers  have  invariably  sought  solitude  and  never  company. 

What  did  this  matter  to  a  group  of  middle-class  young  men 
whose  one  object  in  life  was  to  create  a  huge  bureaucracy  that 
would  provide  them  with  jobs  andgive  them  the  power  of  managing 
the  affairs  of  people  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  a 
lower  social  sphere?  By  neglecting  everything  spiritual  and 
religious,  by  taking  advantage  of  present  economic*  conditions, 
by  resolutely  concentrating  on  their  cherished  task  of  keeping 
the  workman  and  his  family  dependent  upon  and  "  regimented  " 
by  the  State,  the  Fabians  have  had  their  reward.  It  is  not  a 
spiritual  reward,  it  is  not  a  reward  which  promises  well  for  the 
English  race  or  the  British  Empire;  but  it  is  a  reward — the 
only  kind  of  reward — which  a  bourgeois  mind  can  understand. 
In  other  words,  the  Fabians  have  had  their  billets.  The 
Insurance  Act  alone  led  to  the  appointment  of  several  hundred 
officials  without  examination  ;  and  in  most  cases  these  posts 
were  given  to  members  or  ex-members  of  the  Fabian  Society. 

Nobody  need  be  surprised,  then,  when  this  school  of  social 
reform,  this  school  of  bespectacled  young  men  and  women  who 
have  no  interests  outside  the  pages  of  blue  books,  puts  forward 
its  recommendations  for  the  further  enslavement  of  the  workmen. 


lectivism,  Mate  administration   of  every  department  of   lite 
from    the   cradle — yes,  and    before   the   cradle — to   the   gra 
la  hour   colonies   for   the   unemployed,   penal    colonies   for    tin 
independent   and  the  unemployable — what  do  all  these  pseud<>- 
reforms  mean  if  not  more  work  for  the  non-producer,  more  work 
for  the  men  who  love  to  calculate  percentages,  to  draw  up  tal 
and    to   interfere,  with    the  conscious    or   unconscious   aim    of 
degrading  them,  in  the  lives  of  the  workpeople? 

It  was  Mr.  John  Burns,  who.  in  a  moment  of  bitter  insight, 
>aid  that  Fabianism  was  aiming  at  the  Servile  State.  The 
1>1 1 rase,  ardently  propagated  by  Mr.  Belloc,  has  stuck  to  the 
Fabians  with  no  less  tenacity  than  the  Fabians  have  stuck  to 
their  sinecures.  It  is  easier  to  remove  a  barnacle  from  a  ship  > 
hull  than  a  Fabian  from  his  job.  It  is  partly  to  thwart  this 
.^rowinjj  tendency  to  jobbery  that  the  Voluntary  Insurance  Bill 
ha.-,  been  inti -ndiu -ed.  There  are  times  and  seasons  when  the 
interference  of  the  State  is  welcome  enough.  But  no  Knglish- 
inan  welcoi;  ;e  interference  in  the  affairs  of  his  private 

life;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  well-wishers  of  the  race  to  uphold 
and  encourage  the  moral  force  which,  since  July  15th,  UH-J. 

vn  itself  in  resistance,  active  and  passive,  to  a  despicable  An 
that  imiM  ultimately,  if  it  be  maintained,  undermine  the 
national  character  of  the  English  people. 


APPENDIX    I. 


VOLUNTARY  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  BILL. 


of  til  is  Bill,  which  has  been  introduced  into  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wyman  c(:  Sons). 


MEMORANDUM. 

The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  establish  in  the  place  of  the  existing 
compulsory  system  a  system  of  voluntary  insurance  while 
making  provision  for  persons  insured  under  the  National 
Insurance  Acts,  1911  to  1913,  which  Acts  the  Bill  repeals. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  as  follows  : — 

Part  I  of  the  Bill  deals  with  Health  Insurance. 

1.  All  British  subjects  of  the  age  of  16  or  upwards,  whether 
employers  or  employed,  who  are  wholly  or  mainly  dependent 
upon  their  earnings  in  an  employment  or  regular  occupation  are 
entitled  to  be  insured  under  this  Part  of  the  Bill,  if  their  income 

a  not  exceed  £160  a  year,  but  aliens  are  not  entitled  to  be 

•.red  unless  they  were  insured  under  Part  I  of  the  National 
IiiMirance  Act,  1911.  (Clauses  1  and  2.) 

'2.  The  contributions  are  fixed  at  4d.  and  3d.  a  week,  and 
both  men  and  women  may  contribute  at  either  rate.  Reduced 
rates  of  contributions  are  payable  in  cases  where  wages  are  less 
than  21s.  a  week,  and  where  the  wages  are  less  than  14s.  a  week 
the  whole  contribution  at  the  3d.  rate  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
Insurance  Commissioners.  (Clause  3.) 

3.  An  insured  person  paying  contributions  at  the  4d.  rate 
will  ordinarily  receive  the  same  sickness  and  disablement  benefits 
as  are  now  enjoyed  by  a  male  employed  contributor  under  the 
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National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  and  an  insured  person  contribut : 
at  the  3d.  rate  will  ordinarily  receive  the  same  sickness  and 
<lisablement    benefits  as  a  female  employed   contributor   now 
receives  under  that  Act.     (Clause  4.) 

4.  In  order  to  be  insured  under  this  part  of  the  Bill  a 
person  must  become  a  member  of  an  approved  society,  and  all 
benefits,  except  Medical  Benefit,  are  to  be  administered  by  the 
approved   societies,   wide   powers   being  given    to    societies  to 
provide  in  their  rules  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  such 
benefits.     (Clause  8.) 

Approved  societies  are  required  to  give  the  benefits  specified 
in  the  Bill,  but  a  society  may,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
approved  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners,  increase,  reduce  or 
vary  those  benefits.  (Clause  7.) 

5.  A    society  approved     under    Part   I    of    the    National 
Insurance  Act,  1911,  will  be  an  approved  society  under  this 
part  of  the  Bill  unless  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Bill  it  gives  notice  that  it  does  not  desire  to  continue 
to  be  an  approved  society.     (Clause  15.) 

Other  societies  may  be  approved  under  this  Bill.   (Clause  14.) 

6.  The  Deposit  Contributors'  Fund  is  abolished,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of   insuring  persons  whose  state  of  health   precludes 
their  being  accepted  at  the  ordinary  rates,  the  Bill  provides  that 
such  persons  may  be  accepted  by  approved  societies  as  associate 
members,  who   will   be  entitled   to   sickness  and   disablement 
benefit  at  reduced  rates,  but  such  benefits  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Insurance  Commissioners.    (Clause  4  ;  Second  Schedule ; 
Clause  80  (2).) 

7.  The   Insurance  Committees  are  nhol^hrd.  and 
Benefit,    similar    to    the    benefit    now    provided,    is    to    be 
administered   in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  now  administered 
by  the  Committees,  by  Local  Medical  Councils,  representative 

the   loc;i  al  practitioners,  with  the  advice  of  a  com- 

mittee representing  local  chemists.  The  moneys  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  this  benefit  will  be  paid  to  a  Council  by 
t)u<  approved  societies  having  members  in  the  district  of  the 


Council  under  an  agreement,  or  in  default  of  agreement 
will  be  paid  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners  out  of  moneys 
payable  to  the  society.  A  society  may  make  an  independent 
arrangement  as  to  the  supply  of  drugs.  Power  is  reserved  to  the 
Insurance  Commissioners  to  make  or  to  authorise  societies  to 
make  other  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  Medical 
Benefit  if  a  Council  fails  to  administer  the  benefit  satisfactorily. 
•  Clauses  10  and  11.) 

S.  Persons  insured  in  an  approved  society  under  Part  I  of 
the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  will  continue  to  receive  the 
benefits  they  would  have  received  under  that  Act  until,  through 
non-payment  of  contributions  under  the  Bill,  they  are  in  arrear 
according  to  the  rules  of  their  society,  or  until  they  have  received 
the  surrender  value  of  their  insurance  under  that  Act.  This 
surrender  value,  which  must  be  claimed  within  six  months  after 
the  Bill  comes  into  operation,  will  be  equal  to  the  transfer  value 
of  the  insured  person  under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911. 
less  any  reserve  value  credited  to  his  society  in  respect  of  hiin 
under  that  Act.  A  Deposit  Contributor,  who  does  not  join  an 
approved  society,  will,  three  months  after  the  Bill  comes  into 
operation,  receive  the  moneys  .standing  to  his  credit  in  the 
Deposit  Contributors'  Fund.  (Clause  2.) 

9.  In  order  to  enable  societies  to  give  to  their  members  the 
benefits  provided  in  the  Bill  there  will  be  repaid  by  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  to  each  approved  society,  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  contributions  received  by   the  society 
from    its    members    who    are    insured    persons,    not   exceeding 
3d.  per  week  per  member.     (Clause  30.) 

10.  There  will  also  be  credited  to  an  approved  society,  and 
paid  in  instalments  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners,  the  reserve 
value   of  all  persons  who  were    insured    under   Part  I   of   the 
National  Insurance    Act,     1911,    who   have    not    received    the 
surrender  value  of  their  insurance  under  that  Act  or  the  moneys 
standing  to  their  credit  in  the  Deposit  Contributors'  Fund,  and 
of  all  other  persons  who  were  not  insured  under  that  Act  but 
are  entitled  to  be  insured  under  the  Bill,  provided  that  such 


-ons,  whether  previously  insured  or  not,  join  the  society 
\\ithin  six  months  after  the  Bill  comes  into  operation.  (Clauses 

11.  For  soldiers  and  sailors  who  wish  to  secure  for  them- 
selves additional  pensions  a  Navy  and  Army  Pension  Fund  is 

tblished,  the  contributions  of  the  men  and  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Army  Council  being  the  same  as  those  now  paid  to  the 
Navy  and  Army  Insurance  Fund.  (Clause  25.) 

1*J.     In  place  of  the  four  separate  Boards  of  Commissioners 

for   England,    Scotland,   Ireland    and    Wales  respectively   now 

-ting,  one  body  of  Insurance  Commissioners  is  constituted  for 

the  United  Kingdom.     (Clause  82.)      The   existing   Insurance 

Commissioners  are  to  be  the  first  Commissioners,  but  no  further 

appointments  are   to   be   made   while   there  are  five  or  more 

raissioners.     (Clause  88.) 

18.  No  provision  is  made  with  regard  to  sanatoria  or 
sanatorium  benefit,  which  it  is  conceived  would  more  properly 
ami  adequately  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  measure.  Briefly 

effect  of  Part  I  of  the  Bill  is  to  continue  the  existing  system 
of  health  insurance  without  a  break,  but  to  place  it  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  and  to  entrust  the  administration  to  a  greater 

<?e  than  at  present  to  the  approved  societies. 

I'<irt    II   flfitls   tcitli    I'n'intlotiincn'    Innnrnnce. 


14.  Unemployment    benefit     is    to     be     administered    by 
authorised   associations,  by  an  extension  of   the  provision- 
Section   105  of  the  National    Insurance  Act,   11  M  1  . 

section    the   association   may  determine  the  amount   ami 
i    of   the   benefit  and   the  conditions   for    its    payment 
and  is  only  restricted  as  to  tin*   persons  to  whom  the  benefit 
is  payable.     (Clause  56.) 

15.  The   Board   of    Trade   is   to   repay   to    an    authorised 
asso  i.i  If  of    the  associat  by  way  of 
unemployment  benefit   t<>  members  who  are  workmen  to  whom 
this  part  of  the   I  '.ill   applies,  not  exceeding  10s.  per  week  per 
member,  and  not  exceeding  the  contributions  at  the  rate  <>f 
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per  week  actually  paid  by  such  members.    (Clause  49.)    Payments, 
as  in  Section  106  of  the  said  Act,  may  also  be  made  to  other 
>ciations.     (Clause  50.) 

16.  Any  trade  union  of    workmen   or   registered    friendly 
society  may  become  an  authorised  association.     (Clause  51.) 

17.  The  Bill  is  to  apply  to   the  workmen   (being   British 
subjects)   and  to  the    trades  provided   for  by  Part   II   of    the 
National  Insurance  Act,  1911.     (Clause  52.)     Power  is  given  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  extend  its  provisions  to  other  workmen 
and    to   other   trades    (Clause    53)    and   to    exclude    subsidiary 
occupations.     (Clause  54.) 

18.  A  separate  unemployment  account  is  to  be  kept' by  an 
authorised  association,  into  which  all  the  contributions,  to  the 
amount   of    2Jd.    per   week,   paid    by   members   in    respect   of 
unemployment  benefit  and    all   moneys  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  are  to  be  paid,  and  such  fund  is  to  be  applicable  solely  in 
the  payment  of  unemployment  benefit.    (Clause  55.) 

19.  Persons  insured  under  Part  II  of  the  National  Insurance 
Act,  1911,  who  do  not  join  an  authorised  association,  will  for 
13  weeks  after  the  Bill  comes  into  operation  receive  the  benefits 
they  would  have  received  under  that  Act.     (Clause  57.) 

20.  In  order  that  persons  insured  under  that  part  of  that 
Act  who  join  an  authorised  association  may  receive  their  benefits 
under  that  Act  for  20  weeks  after  the  Bill  comes  into  operation, 
all  payments  made  by  an  association  to  such  persons  during  that 
period  up  to  10s.  a  week  will  be  repaid  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
(Clause  58.) 

21.  The  contributions  under  Part  II  of  the  Bill  of  Reservists 
and  Territorials,  who  are  members  of  an  authorised  association, 
while  training,  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Trade.    (Clause  60.) 

Part  III  deals  witfi   Insurance  Duties. 

(It  is  conceived  that  this  part  of  the  Bill  would  more  properly 
be  incorporated  in  a  Finance  Bill,  but  as  such  duties  form  an 
integral,  though  not  essential,  part  of  the  scheme  embodied  in  the 
Bill,  it  has  been  included  for  the  sake  of  completeness). 
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•1-1.  An  employer,  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade  or  business, 
of  a  workman  to  whom  Part  II  applies  will  pay  an  annual  duty 
of  10>.  An  employer  for  those  purposes  of  any  other  employed 

-on  will  pay  an  annual  duty  of  5s.  An  employer  of  persons 
otherwise  than  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  business  will  pay  a 
duty  of  ~>*.  for  the  first  person  so  employed,  10s.  for  the  second 
and  15s.  for  every  additional  person  so  employed.  The  duty 
payable  in  respect  of  a  person  employed  one  day  a  week  is  2s. 
All  duties  are  to  be  payable  upon  licences  and  to  be  under  the 
management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise.  (Clause  r»« 

28.  Licences  may  be  taken  out  to  employ  persons  for  the 
purposes  of  a  trade  or  business  for  periods  of  six  months,  three 
months  and  a  month  on  payment  of  duties  at  a  somewhat 
higher  rate.  (Clause  66  (2)  .) 

24.  Double  duties  are  payable  in  respect  of  the  employment 
of  aliens.  (Clause  66  (5)  .) 

'2~>.  An  employer  may,  if  he  elects  so  to  do,  compound  for 
the  duties  payable  in  respect  of  a  year  by  paying  in  advance  on 
the  footing  of  the  duties  which  would  have  been  payable  in 
respect  of  the  preceding  year.  (Clause  68.) 

-»'-.  Employers  who  pay  full  wages  during  sickness  and 
charitable  homes  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  duties  on 
the  same  conditions  as  they  are  now  exempted  from  paying 
JiiMirance  contributions.  (Clauses  70  and  71.) 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  duties  are  to  be  applied  as 
follows:  —  The  duties  payable  in  respect  of  workmen  to  whom 
1  1  applies  are  to  be  paid  as  to  half  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  purposes  of  Part  II,  and,  as  to  the  remaining  half,  to 
the  Insurance  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  Part  I;  the 
whole  of  the  other  duties  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Insurance 
(Clause  72.) 


v  (  •'••!  '"*. 

•l*.     r    >\i  MM  1  1   i.  made  for  the  compensation  of  holders  of 
:mnal   Insurance  Acts,  1911  to  liHH.  \\iiuh 
<  lause  76.) 


APPENDIX    II. 

INSTANCES  OF  THE   EFFECT  OF  COMPULSORY 
INSURANCE. 

(The  Authors  of  the  Red  Rose  Pamphlets  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  this  Appendix  is  the  icork  of  Mr.  John  McCallum.) 

Red  Tape. 

The  Act  is  limited  to  employed  persons  in  the  rigid  sense  of 
wage  earning.  Independent  workers  and  small  traders,  small 
farmers  and  others  are  excluded  though  they  may  be  no  better 
off  than  well-paid  wage  earners. 

Again,  the  Commissioners  by  their  decisions  have  Deluded 
hop  pickers  and  included  bean  pickers — perhaps  the  bean  pickers 
wanted  the  9d.  for  4d.  and  the  hop  pickers  didn't !  Under  the 
Voluntary  Bill  they  can  please  themselves. 

Commissioners  have  made  and  issued  a  book  containing  351 
similar  absurd  decisions. 

Official  Waste. 

At  a  disused  Maida  Vale  skating  rink  869  men  and  women 
employed  by  insurance  companies  are  engaged  in  counting, 
checking  and  telling  stamps  and  cards  which  have  already  been 
counted,  checked  and  told  by  the  Friendly  Approved  Societies. 

The  Identification  Card. 

During  a  bricklayers'  dispute  at  Liverpool  the  General 
Secretary  and  two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Operative  Bricklayers  reported  that  men  had  been  boycotted  in 
other  Lancashire  towns.  "  We  were  informed  a  member  applied 
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for  a  job  and  got  a  start,  but  when  he  tendered  his  insurance 
1  he  was  given  an  hour's  wages  and  told  as  he  came  from 
Liverpool  he  could  not  remain  there  although  they  required 
about  30  bricklayers.  One  member  was  told  at  the  Labour 
Exchange  it  was  no  use  sending  bricklayers  from  Liverpool  to 
Lancashire  towns  ! !  " — Solidarity,  November,  1913. 

Poll  Tax  on  the  Workers. 

head  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Asquith  is  responsible  for 
the  compulsory  contributory  Insurance  Act  of  1911,  based  on 
Prince  Bismarck's  German  scheme,  although  he  declared  in 
'S  that  it  was  impossible  "  to  brigade  the  industry  of  tlii> 
country."  "  You  cannot,"  he  said,  "  introduce  and  work  over 
here  the  complicated  and  irritating  machinery  by  which  in 
Germany  the  necessary  funds  for  a  provision  against  sickness 
and  old  age  are  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  both  employers 
and  employed." — Hansard,  June  Kith,  1908. 

Infringement  of  the  Truck  Acts. 

The  workers  never  asked  that  the  Truck  Acts,  which  forbid 
«1<  '.Im-tinn.-,  should  be  repealed.  Once  the  principle  of  social 
reform  by  means  of  deductions  from  wages  is  accepted,  workers' 
earnings  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  political  reformers,  who,  under 
the  plea  of  doing  good  to  the  poor,  seek  to  control  them.  The 
l«l.  deduction  under  Part  I  is  already  followed  by  %2.Jd.  umlt-r 
Tut  II— what  next? 

The  Ticket-of-Leave  Insurance  Card. 

The  card  is  not  only  a  licence  to  work,  it  is  an  identification 
i  l'\  means  of  which  men  are  victimised  and  boycotted. 

The  Building  Trade  Masters1  Federation,  for  instance  <  ted 

employers  to  refuse  work  to  locked-out  men  d 

London  who  "can  be  traced  by  their  insurance  cards." 


The  Betrayal  of  the  Friendly  Societies. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  effort  to  "  encourage  and 
strengthen "  the  Friendly  Societies,  over  1,200  registered 
Friendly  Societies  have  already  been  killed,  while  986  approved 
societies  have  ceased  to  carry  on  business,  some  having  wound 
up  and  others  amalgamated.  The  Prudential  and  other  profit- 
making  insurance  companies  have  meanwhile  secured  five  million 
State-insured  members  for  their  approved  societies,  so  our 
champion  "  Reformer  "  has  once  more  strengthened  the  very 
interests  he  pretended  to  fight. 


The    Inquisition   of  the   Labour   Exchanges. 

Under  Part  II  of  the  Act,  the  workers  are  compelled  to 
insure  against  unemployment,  but  may  only  obtain  their  benefits 
on  the  conditions  dictated  by  the  State.  Their  money  is  locked 
up  and  cannot  be  obtained  during  a  "  strike  "  or  "  lock-out  "  nor 
can  they  get  benefit  if  they  lose  work  through  "  misconduct," 
leave  work  "voluntarily,"  or  refuse  "  reasonable  "  offers  of  work. 
All  these  terms  are  interpreted,  not  by  the  workers'  own 
democratically  elected  officials,  but  by  the  new  bureaucrats.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  time  the  workers  will  learn  that  "  benefits  "  are 
only  provided  for  the  docile  and  industrious  slaves  of  the  servile 
State.  Under  the  new  bill  trade  unions  will  again  control 
their  own  organizations  and  officials. 


Incidence   of  the   Insurance   Tax. 

An  employer  who  complained  of  the  burden  of  the  tax,  was 
told  by  Mr.  G.  AV.  (iough,  Secretary  of  the  Liberal  Insurance 
Committee,  that :  "  Generally,  I  suppose,  employers  will  be  able 
to  pass  on  their  share  of  expenses  to  their  customers  in  the  way 
of  increased  prices  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  case  will  not 
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prove  an  exception  to  the  rule."     It  is  clear  that  the  won 
pay  most  of  the  9d.  and  the  benefits,  if  they  get  them,  are  really 
only  a  present  from  themselves  to  themselves. 

The    Benefits. 

The  Government  forces  the  workers  by  threats  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  or  by  the  fear  of   dismissal,  to   pay  insur, 
con  intuitions,  and  at  the  same  time  compels  them  to  undertake 
the  whole  liability  for  the  solvency  of  the  societies.     The 
has,   therefore,   all   the   disadvantages  and   risks   of  a   pri\ 
investment  and  none  of  the  advantages  and  security  that  should 
belong  to  a  State  scheme.    Deficiencies  are  already  foreshadowed 
in  many  societies  and  will  have  to  be  made  good  by  the  woH 
In  the  words  of  the  Fabian  Society's  Report,  "Every  intere 
protected  except,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  of  the  insured  person." 


Tyranny. 

During  the  recent  building  trade  dispute  the  London  woi 
were  locked  out  by  the  masters. 

The  workers  had  paid  2Jd.  a  week  for  78  weeks  multi- 
part II  of  the  compulsory  Liberal  Insurance  Act.  They  got 
IH nhing  for  it,  but  the  master  builders  got  the  identification 
card!  The  federation  instructed  their  country  branches  to 
refuse  employment  to  locked-out  London  men. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Master  Builders,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  F.  Higgs,  London,  said: — "Employers  in  tin 

iiitry  would  know  if  locked-out  men  came  to  them  tnmi 
1.. n. Inn.  tlu  ir  insurance  cards  would  trace  tlu-i 

itiary  29th. 

1  ::••         Ut-of-leave'  card  was  used  in   this  \\a\ 
bricklayers     during     a     dispute     in     Liverpool" — S<>< 

.  mber,  1918;    and   against   miners   in   the  Welsh    <..lh.i\ 
-Daily  Herald,  1  .  i.i n  .1  y  2nd,  1914. 
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Mr.  M ASTKKMAN  in  the  House  of  Commons,  9th  July,  1908. 
Hansard,  139  onward.      N'olume  IDii. 

"It  insists  on  compulsory  thrift,  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  is 
no  more  thrift  than  compulsory  religion  is  religion.  Deductions 
made  by  the  employer  from  the  wages  of  the  employed  cannot 
in  any  rational  sense  of  the  word  be  interpreted  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  the  virtue  of  thrift.  Moreover  (such  a  scheme) 
requires  inevitably  for  its  satisfactory  development  a  system  of 
regulation  and  a  system  of  regimentation  which,  however  desirable 
in  itself,  is  utterly  alien  to  the  traditions  of  this  country,  and 
would  be  equally  repugnant,  I  believe,  to  employer  and  employed." 

The  Thin  End  of  the  Wedge. 

As  Mr.  BELLOC  puts  it : 

"  The  system  of  registration  and  cards,  coupled  with  the 
>pying  and  secret  information  which  the  new  poll  tax  is  designed 
to  serve,  will  form,  as  it  has  been  intended  to  form,  a  secure  basis 
for  new  and  still  more  oppressive  laws.  We  shall  have  (for  the 
poor,  not  for  the  rich)  compulsory  notification  of  certain  diseases. 
\\  e  shall  have  the  Labour  Exchange  system  extended  until  it 
forms  a  complete  net  securely  holding  down  the  whole  proletariat. 
\Ye  shall  have  '  case '  papers  for  the  workman  corresponding  to 
the  '  ease '  papers  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  Poor  Law 
system :  so  that  the  record  of  each  man,  his  willingness  to  work 
for  the  capitalist,  his  habits  as  to  sobriety,  punctuality  and  the 
rest,  shall  be  known  like  those  of  an  habitual  criminal.  We  shall 
have  the  so-called  'Labour  Colony' — that  is  a  prison  for 
workmen  who  show  too  much  independence  or  who  are  not 
trained  to  yield  or  are  unwilling  to  yield  a  profit  to  their 
masters — and  we  shall  have  legislation  restricting  freedom  of 
labour  upon  every  side." 

A   Referendum. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  said — "  It  was  also  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  pass  unpopular  measures  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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Insuranrp  Act.  He  thought  probably  that  if  they  had  had  a 
plebiscite  on  the  Insurance  Bill  when  it  was  before  the  House  of 
Commons  there  would  have  been  a  majority  of  the  people  v 

nsi  it.  They  must  remember  there  were  two  ways  in  which 
a  Bill  could  be  carried  through — one  was  by  a  great  wave  of 
public  opinion  behind  it,  and  the  other  was  by  the  political 
machine." — At  Oxford,  November  liiind,  l'.H:i. 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  while  the  Bill  was  going  through 
the  House  of  Commons  a  referendum  was  taken  in  two  con- 
stituencies. In  \\~alsall,  an  industrial  centre,  the  majority 
against  the  Bill  was  *2,480,  although  the  sitting  member, 
Sir  Richard  Cooper,  only  secured  a  majority  at  the  General 
Election  of  781).  In  Rutland,  an  agricultural  district,  the 
verdict  was  the  same  with  a  majority  of  2,tt:il. 

Wasting    Public    Money. 

lift  ween  the  date  of  the  pa^>in_   »t  the  Act  and  the  1  5th  of 
July,   11)12,  when   the  first  contributions    became   payable,   the 
i  ninent  carried  out  a  vast  scheme  of  explanatory  lectui 
r  7,200  lectures  were  delivered  b\   l-.it)  -peakers  at  a  cost  to 
the  nation  of  l'K',.000. 

The  .-alariesof  these  entirely  superfluous  individuals  would 
free  benefits  to  a  large  number  of  the  poorest  workers.     As 
the  most  refreshing  fruit>  <^o  to  the  official  :  their 
are  guaranteed  by  the  State  and  paid  to  them  whether  they  an- 
il I  or  well. 

The   Passport. 

Mi.    Llu\d    George,  in    an   interview  with    thr    S  I  on 

May  10th.  lull,  stated,  with  regard  to  domestic  servant,  thai 

"ould  In-  "to  ihe  interest  of  the  maid  to  have  her  card  well 

He  was  thereupon  asked  if  in  such  cases  a  mistress 

might  almost  dispense  with  a  reference,  his  reply  was,  "  Quite 
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Deductions  from  Wages. 

The  second  feature  of  compulsion,  as  applied  under  the 
Insurance  Act,  is  that  it  authorises  the  employer  to  make  a 
deduction  from  the  wages  due  under  the  terms  of  his  contract. 

The  Truck  Act  of  1881  protected  the  workers'  wages,  and 
though  powerful  employers  may  have  been  able  to  force  men  to 
submit  to  various  deductions,  the  payments  were  voluntary 
before  the  law.  Now,  however,  the  Truck  Act  is  definitely  placed 
on  one  side  and  the  vicious  principle  of  allowing  an  employer 
to  make  legal  deductions  from  wages  for  special  purposes  is 
established  in  the  community.  The  amount  involved  may 
appear  small,  but  the  principle  at  stake  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  workers.  Once  admit  that  the  politicians  and  the  employers 
have  the  right  to  know  how  the  worker  should  spend  4d.  a  week 
and  there  is  no  safeguard  against  further  deductions.  In  fact, 
the  "  Health "  deduction  of  Part  I  is  accompanied  by  the 
"  Unemployment "  deduction  of  Part  II.  Why  should  not  this 
be  followed  by  compulsory  deductions  on  account  of  life 
insurance,  pensions  from  the  age  of  60  to  70,  statutory  holiday 
money,  artificial  teeth,  state  overalls  and  municipal  milk  •?  Each 
of  these  things  could  be  defended  by  the  faddists  as  being  "  for 
the  good  of  the  workers ;  "  each  "  benefit "  could  be  supported 
by  experts  and  statistics. 

The  freedom  of  wages  from  compulsory  deductions  was  a 
valuable  prerogative  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  and  the 
Insurance  Act  makes  a  dangerous  breach  in  the  traditions  of  the 
last  80  years.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  a  State- 
subsidised  Voluntary  Act  would  be  the  restoration  of  the  sanctity 
of  wages. 

Guarantee  of  Benefits. 

The  question  of  Government  guarantee  was  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1911,  and  Mr.  Mackinnon  Wood,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  on  December  13th,  1911,  said :— 
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"  There  was  never  any  question  of  the  Treasury  guaranteeing  the 
minimum  benefits  for  which  compulsory  contributions  were  to 
be  made  under  the  National  Insurance  Bill.  The  Treasury  were 
advised  on  the  best  actuarial  authority  that  a  well-managed 
society  would  be  able  to  give  these  benefits,  but  to  guarantee 
them  would  be  to  stultify  the  whole  principle  of  the  working 
through  voluntary  associations." 


The  Financial  Interests. 

The  main  promise  to  the  Friendly  Societies,  however,  was 
that  the  Industrial  Insurance  Companies  would  not  be  permitted 
to  join  in  the  administration  of  the  Act.  This  promise — like  so 
many  others — was  broken  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Handel  Booth, 
Liberal  M.P.  for  Pontefract,  moved  an  amendment  under  which 
it  became  possible  for  the  Industrial  Assurance  Companies  to 
administer  the  Act  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  welcomed  the  assistance 
of  these  commercial  organizations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Handel  Booth  is  a  Director  of  Insurance  Companies  and  the 
acknowledged  spokesman  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Industrial  Assurance  Companies.  He  has  undertaken  the 
(litVu'ult  task  of  serving  two  masters,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  electors  of  the  Yorkshire  constituency  will  not  suffer  in  any 
possible  clash  of  interests. 

This  act  of  betrayal  is  the  chief  cause,  apart  from  compulsion. 
of  the  present  difficulty  of  the  Friendly  Societies.  It  has 
exposed  them  to  the  fierce  competition  of  the  Industrial  Assurance 
Companies  with  their  army  of  80,000  agents,  visit  m-  millions  of 
working-class  homes  in  connection  with  death  husiness. 

These  companies  have  now  5,000,000  State  members,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  approved  societies  tried  to  meet  their  capitalist 

ipetitors  by  withdrawing  the  safeguard  of  an  entrance  medical 
examination.  The  whole  of  the  friendly  societies  have  only 
6,500,000  State  members — practically  the  number  they  had  as 
voluntary  members. 
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Mr.  Philip  Bnowden,  writing  of  this  piece  of  political 
treachery  ;it  the  time  of  the  by-election  at  Kilmarnock  in  11)11, 
said  :--k-  The  Chancellor  had  thus  broken  his  pledged  word  to 
the  friendly  societies,  and  had  done  that  to  keep  the  support  of 
men  financially  interested  in  death  insurance  societies.  The 
J)ill  will  help  those  who  do  not  need  help  and  will  leave  the  poor 
and  destitute,  for  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sheds  tears  on  public 
platforms,  unaided  and  unsuccoured." 

These  insurance  companies  represent  some  of  the  strongest 
vested  interests  in  the  community.  The  Prudential,  which  pays 
over  50  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  backed  by  the  Kothschild- 
Sassoon  influence,  and  the  presence  of  such  a  profit-making 
organisation  in  a  national  health  scheme  is  an  illuminating 
commentary  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  rhetorical  accounts  of  his 
conflict  with  vested  interests. 


The    Insurance   Act   and    the   Poor   Law. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  other  Liberals 
that  the  Insurance  Act  will  tend  to  reduce  the  poor  rate.  There 
are  no  facts  to  support  this  contention.  Mr.  John  Burns  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  state  that  the  Insurance  Act  "  does  not 
affect  the  general  duty  of  the  guardians  to  relieve  destitution 
where  it  exists."  In  Germany  the  cost  of  poor  relief  has  gone 
up  despite  the  compulsory  insurance  scheme.  In  Munich  and 
Berlin,  for  example,  the  expenditure  under  the  Poor  Law  showed 
an  enormous  increase  for  the  period  to  11)01).  The  following  are 
the  figures : — 

MUNICH. 

Per  cent. 

Increase  in  population  between  1900-1 901)  ...         ...    14*74 

Increase  of  number  of  persons  claiming  relief     ...         ...    77'63 

Increase  in  cost  of  poor  relief          ...         ...         ...         ...    84'17 
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BERLIN. 

Per  cent. 

Increase  of  population  between  1900-1909  18-99 

Increase  of  number  of  persons  claiming  relief     ...          ...    24*77 

I  nc rease  in  the  cost  of  poor  relief 1  1 -J7 

During  1912  one  million  persons  passed  through  the  night 
shelters  in  Berlin. 

These  figures  do  not  encourage  one  to  look  forward  to  a 
reduction  in  the  English  poor  rates. 

The   Dossier. 

At  the  labour  exchange  a  secret  record  is  kept  for  each 
worker  and  although  this  is  necessarily  imperfect  at  present,  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  83Tstein  to  obtain  for  each  person  registered 
under  Part  II  of  the  compulsory  Insurance  Act,  a  complete 
industrial  record  or  dossier,  giving  a  full  history  of  his  working 
life  and  a  detailed  and  intimate  account  of  his  character  and 
habits.  This  record  is  compiled  by  the  labour  exchange  oftici.il> 
as  opportunity  arises,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  interviews  to 
study  an  applicant's  appearance  and  note  his  peculiarities. 

These  officials  have  no  especial  qualification  for  this  skill.  .1 
detective  work,  and  no  experience  or  training  fitting  them  to 
form  authoritative  opinions  on  the  capacities  or  characteristics 
of  individual  workers.  Thus  a  new  terror  haunts  each  registered 
serf — to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  an  industrial  recording  angel 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  a  salary  of  80s.  a  week. 

The  nature  of  the  entries  made  in  the  industrial  record  i> 
indicated  by  the  following  points  taken  from  a  circular  issued  to 
the  Labour  Kxdmnge  officials  l»y  the  Hoard  of  Trade : 

SECRET  Coi 

rx   i  ni  I  if. 

EXCHANGES. 

('ode  for  Registration  Car 

To  be  commenced  on  Monday.  y   P.'tli.  P.M2,  as  per 

.< 
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Looks — 1. 

(a)  Robust,  healthy,  bright. 

(b)  Weak,  unhealthy,  dull. 
Clothes— 2. 

(a)  Suitable  for  class  of  work. 

(b)  Unsuitable. 
Cleanliness — 8. 

(a)  Clean. 

(b)  Not  clean. 
Height— 4. 

(a)  Judge  this  from  applicant's  position  at  the  hatch- 

way, grille  or  counter. 
Strength — 5. 

Judge  by  appearance. 
Sight— 6. 

(b)  Bad. 

(bb)  Very  bad. 
Speech— 7. 

(b)  Slight  stammerer. 

(bb)  Bad  stammerer. 
Hearing — 8. 

(b)  Bad. 

(bb)  Very  bad. 

This  degrading  and  insulting  inquisition  places  the  worker 
in  the  position  of  a  registered  serf.  It  gives  him  the  definite 
status  of  a  slave  whose  movements  and  habits  are  the  personal 
concern  of  his  official  overseers.  It  takes  the  power  of  selling 
his  own  labour  capacity  out  of  his  own  hands  and  places  it  in 
the  control  of  a  petty  bureaucracy.  It  gives  to  an  unqualified 
clerk  the  right  to  set  up  for  each  numbered  worker  a  permanent 
record,  supported  and  endorsed  by  the  authority  of  the  State. 
This  record  contains  the  private  impressions  of  a  chance  official, 
but  these  opinions  and  impressions  carry  the  weight  and 
importance  of  deliberative  verdicts. 

The  clerk  goes,  but  his  autocratic  opinion  remains. 
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The   Power   of  the   Official. 

Another  serious  grievance  under  Part  II  is  that  the  Insurance 
Officer  has  authority  to  offer  men  situations  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country  and  to  treat  a  refusal  as  a  disqualification  for 
unemployment  benefit.  Men  in  London  are  offered  work  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  though  the  offer  carries  no  guarantee  of 
permanence  the  refusal  is  treated  as  "  unreasonable."  In  one 
case  a  London  worker  who  declined  employment  at  Herne  Bay 
on  the  ground  that  his  wife  was  dying,  was  deprived  of  benefits 
for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  In  another  case  London  carpenters 
earning  ll£d.  an  hour,  were  offered  work  in  North  Wales  at  the 
local  Trade  Union  rate  of  7Jd.  an  hour.  They  refused  to  take 
the  work  as  the  wage  was  not  sufficient  to  support  them  in  the 
country  and  maintain  a  home  in  London — and  the  benefit  was 
withheld.  Such  harsh  administrative  decisions  naturally  create 
an  attitude  of  angry  resentment  among  the  workers. 

Abuses   and    Hardships. 

It  would  be  possible  to  produce  thousands  of  authenticated 
cases  of  individual  hardship  which  have  occurred  since  the 
Act  of  1911  came  into  operation.  Such  instances  will  continiu 
so  long  as  compulsory  insurance  lasts,  and  status  takes  the 
place  of  free  contract.  But  as  "hard  cases  make  bad  law" 
we  do  not  propose  to  quote  instances  of  the  unnecessary  and 
l»rutal  suffering  that  has  been  caused  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
scheme.  We  purposely  confine  ourselves  in  this  pamphlet  to  an 
examination  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  Fabianism 

•ased,  and  of  the  tendency  of  Radical  policy.  The  Act  of 
1911  has  been  promoted  with  a  false  motive.  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Broke's  Bill  has  been  introduced  to  prove  that  a  soun.i 
practical  plan  is  the  outcome  of  a  straightforward  patriotic  fa 
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THE   NEEDLE'S  EYE. 


CI1APTK1I     I. 


FAITH     AND     HOPE. 

The  purpose  of  life,  like  the  origin  of  life,  must  remain  ;i 
mystery,  whose  explanation  and  nature  is  hidden.  Though  the 
existence  of  a  purpose  in  life  can  be  proved,  the  nature  or 
outline  of  that  purpose  cannot  be  vaguely  comprehended  by 
man.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  pessimistic  view  of  nature  or  of 
God  which  could  be  so  expressed  as  to  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  man's  reason.  None  of  the  greater  emotions  can 
find  satisfactory  expression  in  words.  And  if  we  cannot  express 
our  sorrow,  how  shall  we  find  even  a  desire  to  express  our  faith  ? 
No  purpose  can  be  very  exalted,  if  it  can  be  defined.  God's 
purpose  cannot  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  man's  reason, 

reason  was  not  made  to  contain  it.  Reason  is  a  limited 
human  attribute  design*-*!  for  carrying  out  certain  experiments 
in  life.  It  is  quite  unfitted  for  comprehending  the  purpose 
of  God ;  it  is  simply  one  of  the  instruments  forged  for  the 

tnpliahment  of  that  purpose. 

As  reason  is  designed  for  the  purpose,  it  is  clear  that  reason 
requires  a  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  purpose ;  that  is 
to  say,  reason  requires  faith.  For  without  faith,  it  works 
destruction  and  anarchy.  In  all  healthy  beings,  faith  exists  as 
one  of  the  elements  of  life,  and  no  intellectual  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  purpose  in  life  is  desirable.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  existence  of  an  end  worth  striving  for;  there  is  no 
don  I  >t  about  the  possibility  of  attaining  that  end,  and  no  need  to 

on   about  it.      But   we  are  compelled   to  encounter  self- 

-ciousness.     And  where  faith  in  a  purpose  has  decayed,  we 
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are  bound  to  look  for  intellectual  proofs  which  may  re-establish 
it.  For  this,  the  study  of  history  will  suffice.  Progress  is  bent 
towards  a  determined  end,  and  throughout  the  ages  man  has 
relentlessly  pursued  one  constant  purpose.  What  that  end  is 
cannot  become  clear  to  the  reason.  It  cannot  be  denned.  At 
best  we  can  only  know  in  part.  Nor  can  any  understanding  of 
the  purpose  be  derived  from  experience.  The  past  cannot 
explain  the  future,  though  the  future  may  explain  the  past. 
The  bird  is  derived  from  the  egg.  Faith  is  not  derived  from 
experience ;  it  is  the  father  of  experience.  The  issue  of  experi- 
ence is  hope,  and  not  faith.  Vainly  do  men  look  back  to  see  the 
purpose  of  God,  which  can  only  be  found  by  looking  forward. 
Nevertheless  for  proof  that  a  purpose  exists  and  that  there  is  <i 
constant  progress  towards  it,  we  may  usefully  look  back,  and 
history  will  not  disappoint  us.  An  intellectual  effort  can  restore 
a  decadent  faith ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  faith  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

The  description  of  life's  purpose  is  the  province  of  religion 
and  mysticism.  Proof  of  its  existence  is  the  business  of  the 
historian.  The  science  of  politics  begins,  after  the  statement  of 
a  creed,  with  the  attempt  to  lay  down  a  policy  for  the  attainment 
of  life's  object.  And  when  a  policy  is  propounded  and  leaders 
well  skilled  in  carrying  it  out  appear,  then  men's  faith  is 
strengthened  with  hope  and  they  are  willing  to  co-operate  and 
strive  for  a  cause.  Faith  is  an  element  of  life ;  it  provides  a 
motive  ;  hope  is  the  outcome  of  reason  and  experience.  Lack  of 
hope,  apathy,  springs  from  a  failure  that  is  merely  intellectual. 
But  lack  of  faith  is  deadly.  It  is  a  sin  that  is  never  forgiven  by 
God,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  man.  To  it  Our  Lord 
was  absolutely  merciless.  Without  faith  existence  itself  is  a 
crime,  which  nature  hardly  tolerates  and  visits  with  every  kind 
of  pain.  Lack  of  faith  is  indeed  quite  different  from  every  other 
form  of  sin.  For  if  we  get  depressed,  if  we  doubt  the  value  of 
life,  fear  failure,  or  deny  the  power  of  goodness,  we  insult  God. 
This  is  more  serious  than  any  of  the  social  crimes  or  vices  and 
is  invariably  more  severely  punished.  Loss  of  faith  is  visited 


with  every  kind  of  material,  moral  and  physical  failure,  and  even 
iii  depression  will  bring  calamity  upon  a  man.  Faith  is 
ntial  to  health.  Without  faith,  other  virtues  cannot  begin 
to  operate.  Faith  has  operated  so  powerfully  that  from  the 
beginning  experiment  has  proceeded  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
a  scientific  effort  to  gain  more  power.  Nu-tszche  was  led  astray 
by  noting  the  universal  effort  after  more  power.  He  glorified 
the  Will  to  Power  into  a  primary  motive.  It  is  not  and  could 
not  l)e  anything  of  the  kind.  The  desire  for  power  is  the  result 
of  a  determination  to  exercise  it  in  a  certain  direction,  more 
and  more  power  being  constantly  desired  as  a  means  to  the  end. 
The  stronger  the  faith,  the  greater  is  the  will  to  power,  and  we 
find  men  of  the  noblest  aspiration  are  often  the  greatest  egoists. 
-  easy  to  be  unselfish  when  there  is  nothing  to  attain.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  creation  of  fresh  power  and  the  exercise  of 
ting  power  are  simultaneous  processes.  Life  is  filled  with  a 
faith  in  the  purpose  of  God  and  instinct  with  a  sure  hope  of  its 
liiltilment.  The  memories  of  countless  experiments  are  pre- 
served in  the  instincts  of  man,  and  by  them  he  knows  how  to 
seek  more  power  and  life,  and  how  to  avoid  death.  Step  by  step 
as  he  gained  power,  he  learned  to  use  it,  first  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  bodily  frame,  then  for  the  extension  of  hi>  mntrol  of 
material  world.  As  worker  bees  pile  wax  round  the  cell  of 
in  queen  to  raise  up  obstacles  by  overcoming  which  she 
may  gain  strength  for  future  battles,  so  God  placed  the  soul  in 
its  bodily  prison,  not  that  it  should  remain  a  prisoner,  but  that 
it  should  learn  to  triumph  over  the  material.  Whom  thirst 
conquers — thirst,  the  contemptible,  that  pours  its  poison 
throughout  the  world — for  him  \\ill  suffering  grow  as  the  grass 
grows.  Who  conquers  thirst,  the  contemptible,  that  is  hard  to 
escape  in  the  world,  from  him  will  bunVrin-j  fall  away  like  the 
water-* hop  from  the  lotus  flower." 

1   of  progress    pur -nod  by  humanity   is  that  of 
experiment   and   record   of    the   results  of    experiment,    \\- 
results  are  storcil  up  m  memor\  >n   for  the  basis  of 

luct.     In  CHI  ly  ages  we  find  in  the  effort  at  experiment  the 
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rudiments  of  scientific  research  and  free  will.  Even  the 
animals  must  have  possessed  such  will  as  long  as  they  were 
going  through  the  process  of  development.  No  advance  is 
possible  without  it. 

The  only  way  of  discovering  the  will  of  God  is  to  experiment 
and  find  out  by  the  results  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  If 
there  were  no  free  will,  no  power,  that  is  to  say,  to  act  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God,  there  could  be  no  effort  at  improvement. 
\\ithout  freedom  of  will  effort  of  any  sort  is  inconceivable.  If 
there  is  free  will  and  power  to  act  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
then  we  arrive  at  the  possibility  of  practical  experiment.  If  the 
results  of  experiment  made  no  appeal  to  our  intelligence,  either 
by  pleasure  or  pain,  there  could  be  no  criterion  of  success,  no 
guarantee  that  any  race  would  advance.  This  would  defeat  the 
end  of  life.  The  guarantee  of  success  lies  in  the  fact  that 
unsuccessful  experiments  always  tend  towards  death,  or  such 
pain  as  causes  a  memory  of  failure  to  be  preserved.  These 
unsuccessful  experiments  are  essential  to  success.  The  man 
who  loses  his  life  in  making  unsuccessful  experiments  makes  a 
sacrifice  for  progress.  Eventually,  after  many  such  sacrifices, 
one  man  may  succeed  in  the  light  of  this  dearly  bought 
experience  in  finding  the  right  way.  Until  the  way  is  found,  the 
failures  have  achieved  nothing,  and  the  lives  of  the  unsuccessful 
are  lost.  When  the  way  is  found,  all  who  have  died  live  in  the 
life  of  him  who  has  eventually  found  the  way,  for  their  failures 
contributed  to  his  success. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  suffering.  An  unsuccessful  experi- 
ment might  end  in  death.  It  might  stop  short  of  death 
and  failure  might  lead  to  tribulation.  And  "  tribulation 
begets  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience 
hope."  Without  suffering  there  could  be  no  tradition,  for 
failure  would  not  be  recorded  and  would  in  consequence  be 
repeated.  Sorrow  and  pain  are  the  hall  marks  of  failure.  The 
pioneers  among  men  will  always  be  men  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief.  No  man  can  tread  alone  along  a  dark 
and  unknown  path  without  receiving  many  bruises.  The  most 
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remarkable  characteristic  of  a  real  leader  or  aristocrat  is  his 
-tant  readiness  to  suffer  and  to  die.  Sorrow  is  good  and 
suturing  is  noble.  But  it  is  also  the  chastisement  of  fools  who 
disregard  tradition,  and  who  experiment  rashly  where  experiment 
is  no  longer  needed.  And  this  is  sin. 

All  sorrow  is  either  the  wound  endured  by  the  noble  pioneer 
who  makes  an  original  experiment,  or  it  is  the  punishment  of 
>in  and  disregard  of  tradition.  Men  should  therefore  welcome 
sorrow  when  it  comes,  and  embrace  it  as  a  true  friend.  It  is 
foolish  to  seek  to  avoid  it,  for  pain  and  sorrow  are  the  redeeming 
features  of  failure.  It  is  strange  that  there  are  those  who 
wonder  at  the  existence  of  sin,  and  think  men  might  have  been 
created  without  the  power  or  desire  to  go  astray.  These  forget 
that  the  constant  threat  of  death  has  provided  a  stimulus  to 
advance  in  the  right  direction.  Without  it  reason  might  never 
have  come.  Free  will,  the  power  to  do  wrong,  was  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  man's  present  position.  That  position  has 
been  reached  as  the  result  of  constant  effort :  and  without  free 
will  there  is  no  effort.  Free  will  develops  until  in  the  advanced 
man  it  becomes  a  power  to  use  the  whole  of  his  strength  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  God.  When  his  instincts  are  sound, 
traditions  well  preserved,  law  pure,  education  correct,  and  faith 
strong,  he  has  in  him  the  power  to  make  a  noble  advance, 
however,  he  neglects  the  lessons  of  experience  and  uses  his  i>o\\cr 
for  a  purpose  which  is  known  to  IK  contrary  to  the  will  of  (. 
this  is  sin.  And  every  sin  is  visited  with  the  same  consequences 
as  was  the  original  experiment  which  enabled  men  to  kno\\  that 
it  was  immoral.  Without  the  power  to  sin,  there  is  no  free  will, 
and  then  no  advance  is  possible.  In  those  people  who  have 

cea>ed  to  make  any  progress  in  life,  free  will    i>    jiraclically  dead. 

and   they   become  as  regular    in   their    habits    as    the    lower 
animals. 

As  the  result  of  effort,  man's  experience  increased  and  hi- 
reason  grew,  and  he  invented  tools  and  fire  to  sulxiue  the 
universe.  From  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  elements  and  the 
\\ild  beasts  of  the  earth  he  eventually  proved  himself  superior  to 
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them  all,  until  there  was  but  one  supreme  force  on  earth,  the 
power  of  man.  By  the  struggle  against  nature  man's  hody  had 
^rown.  That  struggle  could  maintain  it.  But  faith  demanded 
a  further  advance.  A  policy  was  wanted  and  such  as  would 
create  a  race  pure  and  fit  for  the  attainment  of  human  destiny. 
The  policy  came  with  the  development  of  the  art  of  war. 


CHAPTER    II. 


PROGRESS    AND    JUSTICE. 

To  the  historians,  history  presents  a  hopeless  puzzle.  They 
upon  human  life  either  as  a  series  of  biographies  of  great 
men  or  nations,  where  now  one,  now  another  rises  or  falls,  now 
the  good  triumphs,  now  the  bad,  without  reason  or  result,  or  as 
a  series  of  economic  tendencies  holding  humanity  in  the  grip  of 
a  soulless  materialism.  And  indeed  nothing  better  is  to  be 

•  cted  from  any  attempt  to  write  history  scientifically  without 
the  aid  of  religious  inspiration.  The  scientist  has  boasted  that 
he  has  sought  truth  unadulterated  by  superstition  or  prejudice. 
And  he  was  right  to  avoid  these  things.  But  he  has  cast  out 
religious  influence  and  has  in  consequence  gone  further  astray 
than  if  he  had  been  inspired  by  a  little  faith,  even  if  blinded  by 
n  n  irh  superstition. 

Religious  leaders,  in  every  age,  have  taken  us  a  step  further 

than   the  historians,  and  have  found   in  an  apparent  chaos  an 

educating  ground  for  the  human  soul.     They  agree  with  the 

>rians  in  saying  that  there  is  no  justice  on  earth,  and  good 

does  not  triumph   in    this  world,  but  they  say  this  does  not 

ify.     They  say  that  this  world  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  and  in 
thi-  life  the  only  tiling  that  matters  is  the  preparation  of  >ouU 

the  life  to  come.     Religious  thought  is  very  often  pollun  d  by 
a  touch  of  degeneracy,  and  in  self-defence  is  forced  to  the  con- 
politics  and  historical  progress  do  not  really  matter* 
They  happen  to  be  the  process  chosen  by  God  for  the  eduai : 
of  souls.     Any  oiln  i    process  mi-iit   h  ive  been  chosen,  and  we 
shall  never  find  any  meaning  in   it   unless  we  look  on  it  purely 
and  simply  as  an  ordeal  and  a  school  of  character.     Some  go 
even  further  and  say  \\iih    Kucken,  "  Discontent  \\ith   tin-  \\nrld 
as  it  i>.  till  at  last  such  a  world  becomes  unendurable,  is  \\ 
drives  the  soul  to  religion.       It  would  be  interesting  to  kn<>\\ 
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what  kind  of  reception  this  opinion  would  have  met  with  among 
any  really  vigorous  race,  as  for  instance,  the  Norsemen.  They 
would  have  been  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were 
discontented  with  the  world  as  it  is,  or  with  any  part  of  life  or 
death.  For  them  life  stood  in  need  of  no  explanation.  They 
did  not  wish  to  be  compensated  in  the  next  world  for  the  trouble 
of  this,  for  they  did  not  find  life  a  burden. 

Of  course  the  religious  leaders  are  right  up  to  a  point.  Tln> 
welfare  of  each  individual  soul  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
The  world  is  a  soul-school,  and  the  best  that  could  be  devised. 
The  fault  of  the  priests  lies  in  the  pretence  that  the  proposition 
as  it  stands  is  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  the  creation.  They 
attempt  to  define  God  and  His  purpose,  and  to  reduce  Him  to  a 
puppet  within  the  compass  of  man's  petty  intellect. 

The  leaders  of  the  Churches  have  been  led  astray  by  a 
problem  which  to  them  ought  to  have  presented  no  difficulty— 
the  problem  of  innocent  suffering.  Noble  races  are  probably 
quite  unconscious  that  there  is  a  problem.  But  for  decadent 
people  there  is  a  very  real  difficulty,  and  to  the  modern  churches 
it  has  apparently  become  insoluble.  The  problem  forms  the 
argument  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The  puzzle  as  stated,  even  there 
not  for  the  first  time,  is  this  :  God  is  all-powerful  and  God  is 
love,  and  God  desires  the  triumph  of  Justice.  In  spite  of  this 
God  permits  the  righteous  to  suffer.  How,  then,  can  suffering 
be  the  result  of  sin,  and  where  is  Justice  to  be  found  ?  There 
is  the  puzzle  for  ignoble  minds,  which  has  forced  cowards  of  all 
ages  into  scepticism.  The  Book  of  Job,  as  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  avoids  any  attempt  at  a  simple  answer  which  could  be 
intelligible  to  simple  people.  It  opens  with  the  orthodox 
religious  hypothesis  that  the  chaos  of  this  world  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  an  excellent  soul-school,  and  God  had 
no  design  in  torturing  Job  but  to  prove  him.  The  author  knew 
that  this  explanation  left  the  main  problem  unexplained,  and 
being  himself  a  profound  mystic,  invited  men  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  mystical  answer,  which  to  the  politician  is  no 
answer  at  all,  for  we  all  started  with  the  hypothesis  that  God 
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had  .-nine  purpose  to  serve.  Job  leaves  us,  politically,  where  we 
started.  And  none  of  the  commentators  on  this  wonderful  l>ook 
have  pointed  out  wherein  its  failure  lies.  The  fact  is  that  the 
theory  of  sorrow  in  the  first  chapter  is  erroneous.  Contrary  to 
the  assertions  of  the  author,  sorrow  is  in  can  nil  if  the  result  of 

r.  It  i>.  therefore,  always  just,  because  it  acts  as  a  stimulus 
to  repentance  and  atonement.  The  old  English  word  atonement 
(the  exact  meaning  of  which  is  concord)  signified  that  ideal 
state  in  which  each  man  works  in  harmony  with  God.  Sin 
destroys  the  harmony ;  then  sorrow  comes,  not  for  the  sake  of 
vengeance  (for  that  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  idea),  but 
with  the  practical  aim  of  making  the  sinner  desire  to  avoid 
sorrow,  or  of  killing  him,  and  so  getting  rid  of  one  who  is  entirely 
u  M  less  if  he  makes  no  effort  towards  atonement.  Nor  does  the 
that  one  man  may  suffer  for  another's  sin  present  any 
ditliculty.  It  may  well  be  that  if  one  man  makes  a  mistake  he 
may  be  the  worst  person  to  put  it  right,  and  that  to  punish  him 
would  not  secure  any  good  result.  When  sin  has  occur 
atonement  will  be  best  secured  by  one  who  is  free  from  sin  and 
whose  ancestors  were  free  before  him.  Sorrow  and  pain  : 
fall  unheeded  on  an  unrepentant  sinner,  and  bring  on  him 
merely  degradation  and  extinction.  A  man  can  pass  the  point 
at  which  he  can  redeem  himself,  and  after  that  he  needs  a  purer 
than  himself  to  help  him.  When  England  had  sinned,  it  would 
have  been  of  no  avail  to  send  those  who  had  led  her  astray  into 
the  trenches.  It  would  have  been  useless  for  bad  men  to  have 
died  at  MODS  or  Landrecies.  Their  sacrifice,  however  complete, 
v.on Id  have  been  ineffective  because  they  had  nothing  to  make 
sacred.  It  i>  only  those  of  absolutely  sound  physique 

acter  who  have  the  capacity  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
pin- POM:.     \\  comes  it    is  useless  to  send  out  our  worst 

men  to  fight.  We  must  send  our  best,  for  only  our  best  are 
capable  of  atoning.  It  was  right  and  just  that  calamity  should 
fall  upon  J«  ht  man.  It  is  right  and  just  that 

every  family  in  England  with  a  pure  record  of  honour  and 
glory  should  be  cast  into  mourning.  It  is  right  and  just  that 
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the  classes  which  have  given  most  to  the  country  in  the  past 
should  be  asked  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  now.  Those  who 
have  merely  made  money  out  of  the  country  should  go  on 
making  money  now.  There  is  no  sacrifice  that  they  can  make. 
To  conceive  how  this  may  be  just,  we  must  realise  that  when  a 
crime  is  committed  atonement,  and  not  a  penalty,  is  the  aim  of 
justice.  So  that  when  one  person  commits  a  crime,  the 
punishment  should  perhaps  fall  on  another.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible to  lawyers  that  justice  may  be  found  in  the  infliction  of 
punishment  on  an  innocent  person.  But  lawyers  are  concerned 
only  with  civil  justice.  Civil  justice,  of  course,  demands  that 
the  punishment  should  fall  on  the  criminal,  for  so  only  can  the 
safety  of  society  be  preserved.  Divine  justice  does  not  regard 
the  safety  of  society.  Society  exists  for  a  purpose  more 
important  than  its  own  safety.  If  a  criminal  is  incapable  of 
atoning,  the  best  that  punishment  can  do  is  to  lead  to  his 
repentance.  Atonement  may  come  if  the  consequences  are 
visited  upon  some  innocent  person,  perhaps  best  of  all,  upon  a 
little  child. 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  value  of  pain  and  suffering 
will  be  the  key  to  history.  From  the  beginning  of  time 
humanity  has  been  steadily  progressing  towards  a  divine  ideal 
which  religion  alone  can  explain.  A  relentless  and  never-failing 
justice  governs  every  event,  developing  the  resources  of  every 
race  whose  motive  is  true,  checking  and  exterminating  all  who 
have  become  useless  for  the  accomplishment  of  life's  purpose. 
Pain  is  the  explanation  of  history.  How  can  we  know  anything 
except  by  experiment  ?  How  can  we  learn  from  our  mistakes 
unless  some  risk  attaches  to  failure  ? 

Man  had  an  inherent  motive  for  desiring  more  power,  because 
his  faith  was  strong.  He  wanted  power  for  a  noble  purpose. 
This  made  him  exceedingly  aggressive.  Experience  showed  that 
aggression  was  profitable  when  it  was  successful,  and  fatal  when 
it  was  unsuccessful.  Therefore  it  had  to  be  made  successful. 
If  a  man  became  a  merely  selfish  aggressor,  others  combined  to 
kill  him.  It  became  necessary  to  co-operate  with  others.  And 
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so  we  find  the  first  elements  of  cohesion,  the  germs  of  civilization, 
growing  out  of  war.  Without  man's  aggressive  disposition  there 
wniild  have  been  no  war,  and  without  war  there  could  have  been 
no  progress.  Whether  any  other  mode  of  progress  could  from 
beginning  have  been  conceived  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Progress  through  war  is  the  only  progress  known  to  historians. 
The  aggressive  disposition  is  noble.  Aggression  is  not  merely 
a  selfish  quality.  It  springs  from  a  living  faith  and  a  determi- 
nation to  achieve.  This  gives  rise  to  a  passionate  desire  for 
power.  And  so  the  history  of  progress  is  unfolded  in  the 
•  lopment  of  the  art  of  war.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
all  how  war  developed  from  mere  murder,  to  produce  the  highest 
•  1  utilities  of  honour  and  chivalry.  War  is  the  only  conceivable 
source  of  honour. 

Duelling,  for  instance,  is  a  more  just  method  of  pursuing 

God's  purpose  than  seeking  redress  for  an  insult  in  the  Law 

;rts;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  actually  maintains  a  higher 

1  of  manners  and   character.     In   the  days  of  duelling  it 

ured  considerable  courage  to  insult  a  man.    A  risk  was  run — 

a  life  and  death  risk.     In  the  face  of  danger  there  is  something 

no! ile  in  being  an  aggressor,  and  men  do  not  lightly  give  the  lie. 

But  when  honour  is  bought  and  sold  in  the  Law  Courts,  and  men 

sometimes  make  handsome  fortunes  by  being  insulted,  we  have 

a  scurrilous  press  and  foul  politics,  and  any  degraded  creature 

may  soil  the  most  spotless  character. 

\\ar  is  the  first   and   greatest   of    the   arts.     It  stimulates 

^ress.     It  compels  men  to  make  every  effort  to  increase  their 

power  and  to  develop  their  character  and   self    control.     The 

motive  of  war  is  what  the  Germans  see  as  the  will  to  power:  the 

English  as  the  spirit  of  adventure.     War  teaches  man,  when  he 

gained  ascendancy  over  nature,  to  get  control  over  himself. 

Preparation  for  war  compels  a  nation  to  put  power  into  the 

da  of  those  best  fitted  for  its  exercise.     War  enforces  the 

principle  oi  .It   was  from   war   that    man  learned  to 

For  hate  is  the  parent  of  love. 
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Where  faith  deteriorates  or  advance  is  slow,  man  falls  a 
victim  to  him  who  is  more  progressive.  Then  the  victim  is 
either  killed  with  all  his  offspring,  or  enslaved  for  the  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  conqueror.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  institutions  produced  by  war  is  slavery.  For  those 
who  fall  behind  it  is  the  only  rational  alternative  to  death. 
Death  is  wasteful  and  only  suitable  for  such  races  as  cannot  be 
made  serviceable  to  the  conqueror.  But  where  the  conquered  is 
capable  of  being  useful,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  march  in 
man's  progress,  the  triumph  over  force,  can  be  greatly  accelerated 
by  using  up  the  force  of  conquered  races  instead  of  destroying 
that  force.  To  leave  a  conquered  race  its  freedom  is  not  just,  for 
the  conquered  are  proved  failures,  who  have  fallen  behind  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  march  and  cannot  hope  to  catch  up  the 
progressive  races.  Their  only  hope  of  salvation  lies  in  being 
carried  along  by  the  conquerors  and  in  learning  to  co-operate 
with  those  who  have  more  light  than  themselves.  To  a  race 
which  has  no  confidence  in  itself  it  seems  immoral  to  undertake 
the  government  of  others.  It  is  certainly  immoral  for  industrial 
races  to  keep  slaves,  as  it  is  impossible  for  noble  men  to  be  kept 
in  slavery.  The  institution  of  slavery  breaks  down  where  there 
is  no  one  fitted  to  be  a  slave  master.  We  can  well  understand 
that  slavery  was  revolting  to  all  honest  men  in  the  Northern 
States  before  the  American  Civil  War.  The  policy  of  America 
has  been  to  attract  all  the  scum  of  Europe  to  herself,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  in  many  cases  the  slaves  appeared  to  be  quite 
equal  to  their  masters.  In  Virginia  it  was  different.  Nothing 
in  history  is  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  between  the 
bigoted  hatred  of  slavery  in  the  North,  where  the  population  was 
of  the  servant  class  who  cannot  rule,  and  the  confidence  reposed 
in  their  slaves  by  the  men  of  the  South.  In  the  North  slavery 
did  not  pay.  In  the  South  it  was  a  success.  For  three  or  four 
years  every  man  of  the  ruling  classes  of  the  South  was  away 
from  home  on  active  service.  Then  could  the  slaves  have  risen, 
and  if  they  had  done  so  the  white  women  and  children  and  all 
the  property  of  the  planters  would  have  been  at  their  mercy. 
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But  they  did  not  rise.     The  confidence  of  the  masters  in  their 
slaves  and  in  themselves  was  not  misplaced.     The  harvest  was 

ularly  gathered  in,  and  the  life  of  the  white  population  pro- 
ceeded undisturbed.  This  result  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been  achieved  by  fear  or  cruelty.  To  a  race  which  is  truly  noble 
and  confident  that  it  is  fulfilling  the  Divine  purpose,  the 
enslaving  of  failing  or  backward  races  is  sometimes  good.  We 
have  no  desire  to  revive  the  slave  trade  or  to  advocate  the 
re-introduction  of  slavery,  or  Prussian  methods  of  waging  war. 

h  things  are  out  of  date.  War  is  no  more  to  be  desired  than 
a  surgical  operation.  War  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  sin, 
and  an  effective  means  of  regeneration.  It  is  in  the  threat  of 
death  and  slavery  lurking  in  war  that  its  value  lies.  If  it  was 
not  evil  then  it  could  not  be  good.  The  purpose  of  God  can  be 
carried  out  only  by  a  triumph  over  evil.  A  race  must  be  strong  to 
resist  war,  and  constantly  willing  to  wage  war  when  necessary. 
For  the  most  vehement  attacks  on  German  militarism  do  not 
exhaust  the  subject  of  war.  Aggressive  war  is  often  necessary. 
A  nation  always  on  the  defensive  has  ceased  to  fight  for  right. 
If  we  don't  admit  this  we  must  regard  Julius  Caesar  as  a 

linal,  and  our  own  forefathers  who  attacked,  raped,  murdered 
and  exiled  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  as  villains.  Indeed 
these  men  were  better  than  we  are,  not  because  they  did  these 
things,  but  despite  the  fact.  From  such  men  all  that  is  noblest 
in  thu  world  has  sprung. 

Let  us  be  chary  of  supposing  that  justice  is  failing  and 
suffering  undeserved.  If  the  blood  of  murdered  Belgian  children 
cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  did  not  the  voice  of  the  Congo 
reach  God's  ears  as  well  ?  Sin  in  men  and  nations  invariably 
results  in  death.  The  horrors  of  war  threaten  the  unrepentant 
nation  with  destruction,  and  present  such  a  ghastly  picture  to 
the  mind  that  all  men  with  any  spark  of  nobility  in  them  exert 
every  effort  to  avoid  being  attacked.  Only  one  method  is 
effective  and  that  is  the  maintenance  of  strength  and  character. 

us  which  cannot  resist  perish  inevitably.  War  is  the  test 
which  every  nation  must  be  able  constantly  to  withstand.  It  is 
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man's  greatest  recreation :  perhaps  the  only  method  yet  dis- 
covered of  recreating  faith.  This  does  not  involve  the  doom  of 
small  nations  :  it  secures  the  triumph  of  nobility. 

"  Foolish  men  imagine  that  because  judgment  for  an  evil 
thing  is  delayed,  there  is  no  justice  but  an  accidental  one  here 
below.  Judgment  for  an  evil  thing  is  many  times  delayed  some 
day  or  two,  but  it  is  sure  as  life,  it  is  sure  as  death  !  In  the 
centre  of  the  world-whirlwind,  verily  now  as  in  the  oldest  days, 
dwells  and  speaks  a  God.  The  great  soul  of  the  world  is  just 

there  is  justice  here  below  :  and  even  at  bottom 

there  is  nothing  else  but  justice  !  Forget  that,  thou  hast  for- 
gotten all.  Success  will  never  more  attend  thee.  .  .  .  .  In 
this  God's  world,  with  its  wild  whirling  eddies  and  mad  foam/ 
oceans,  where  men  and  nations  perish  as  if  without  law,  and 
judgment  for  an  unjust  thing  is  sternly  delayed,  dost  thou  think 
that  there  is  therefore  no  justice  ?  It  is  what  the  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart.  It  is  what  the  wise  in  all  times  were  wise  because 
they  denied,  and  knew  for  ever  not  to  be.  I  tell  thee  again 
there  is  nothing  else  but  justice.  One  strong  thing  I  find  here 

below :  the  just  thing,  the  true  thing Await  the 

issue.  In  all  battles,  if  you  await  the  issue,  each  fighter  has 
prospered  according  to  his  right.  His  right  and  his  might,  at 
the  close  of  the  account,  were  one  and  the  same.  He  has 
fought  with  all  his  might,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  all  his 
right  he  has  prevailed."  This  is  the  lesson  of  history.  Men 
invent  meanings  for  the  word  "  justice  "  and  then  blame  the 
Universe  because  history  does  not  make  for  the  triumph  of  the 
thing  they  desire.  Surely  we  have  enough  recorded  history 
behind  us  to  prove  the  meaning  of  the  word  justice. 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  war,  when  we  mourn  the  death  of  the 
noblest,  the  bravest  and  the  best,  we  can  see  the  hand  of  God. 
When  a  nation  has  sinned  it  takes  the  noblest — for  only  the 
noblest  are  effective — to  save  the  nation  from  death,  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  sin.  It  is  useless  to  send  bad  men  or  weak 
men  to  fight  the  invader.  Only  the  best  we  have  will  suffice,  and 
we  shall  be  fortunate  indeed  if  for  us  we  can  find  a  remnant  of 
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men  of  nobility  to  purge  the  country  of  sin.  The  sin  of 
industrial  England  has  cried  to  Heaven,  and  the  Empire  is 
looking  Death  in  the  face.  If  business  men,  journalists, 
historians,  politicians  and  publishers  will  not  see  what  it  means, 
if  they  continue  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  purpose  of  history, 
they  may  yet  live  as  being  unworthy  to  die,  to  see  their  country 
without  a  purpose  and  with  her  once  mighty  Empire  blotted  out 
of  the  book  of  life. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RACE. 

The  motive  of  historical  progress  is  the  search  for  light. 
Behind  a  series  of  high  mountain  ranges  lies  hidden  tho 
mysterious  purpose  of  God.  Man  can  see  in  the  mist  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  immediately  in  front  of  him.  Behind  that  summit 
is  the  light.  The  spirit  of  adventure  which  commenced  with 
life  and  must  continue  to  the  end  is  the  determination  to  get  to 
the  highest  visible  point.  Arrived  there,  an  extended  view 
stimulates  the  faith  and  revives  the  will  which  carries  man 
forward  with  eager  steps  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  next 
range.  This  is  the  course  of  man.  And  he  appears  most 
exhausted  just  at  those  times  when  he  is  nearest  the  attainment 
of  his  immediate  end  After  this  exhaustion  comes  a  period 
when  he  rushes  downhill  relinquishing  the  heights  he  has  so 
laboriously  climbed  and  the  wealth  he  has  won  with  so  much 
toil.  It  is  not  because  the  hill  has  not  proved  worth  the 
climbing.  On  the  contrary  it  has  proved  far  more  valuable  than 
its  promise.  Towards  the  end  of  the  struggle  to  gain  the  top,  it 
did  seem  hardly  worth  the  effort.  The  crest  which  in  the 
sunrise  had  looked  from  the  distance  like  a  mountain  of  gold,  as 
the  day  wore  on  became  no  more  than  a  barren  rock,  and  man 
thought  himself  cheated.  But  suddenly  in  the  sunset  he  reaches 
the  goal  from  which  the  mountain  under  him  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance before  the  glorious  view  that  opens  to  his  gaze.  Then 
all  the  values  of  the  past  vanish  into  nothing,  and  as  the  last  glow 
of  sunlight  fades,  man  dashes  down  into  the  dreadful  valleys  of 
darkness  which  must  be  crossed  before  he  can  commence  the 
ascent  of  the  distant  hills.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  the 
English  people.  The  English  are  of  Aryan  stock,  "  inheritors 
of  the  earth  "  through  their  pre-eminence  in  the  art  of  war. 
At  the  dawn  of  history  we  find  them  moving  all  over  the 
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fertile  lands  of  Europe,  striving  to  gain  ever  greater  power  for 
themselves  for  a  purpose  which  was  only  disclosed  to  them  in 
the  mystic  dreams  of  religious  genius.  Every  step  forward 
involved  wars  for  the  possession  of  the  soil  and  the  enslavement 
of  the  inferior  races.  And  ever  as  they  settled  and  developed 
the  land  and  cultivated  the  power  they  had,  the  desire  for  more 
power  possessed  their  souls.  And  the  more  power  they  had,  the 
more  expert  they  became  in  the  use  of  it.  God's  justice  was 
enforced  by  war,  and  the  man  who  failed  to  learn  self-education 
was  made  aware  that  nothing  is  more  fatal  than  the  possession  of 
uncontrolled  force.  The  soul  of  man  was  born  of  the  triumph 
over  the  material  world  and  its  passions  and  appetites,  a  triumph 
which  could  only  be  won  by  war.  The  Aryans  went  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west  in  search  of  all  those  material  benefits 
which  increase  man's  power,  often,  no  doubt,  regarding  the 
acquisition  of  power  and  wealth  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  then 
finally  discovering  that  this  must  be  accompanied  by  a  steady 
development  of  character  and  fitness  to  exercise  power,  or  the 
whole  aim  fails.  This  accompanying  development  is  maintained 
by  war :  and  the  double  process  is  man's  first  step  in  civilization. 

\  -ection  of  the  Aryan  race  travelled  west  from  Persia  and 
the  Caucasus  and  overspread  Europe,  enslaving  the  inhabitants 
•  luring  many  centuries  of  war.  Only  when  the  victory  was  \\ 
and  they  were  settled,  as  conquerors,  did  they  realise  that  man 
climbs  to  one  eminence  merely  to  extend  his  vision  to  the 
that  lie  still  further  along  the  mad  of  destiny.  \Yhat- 
ever  his  expectations  may  have  been  as  he  sought  it.  no  man 
ever  finds  happiness  in  the  possessi*  ilih  ho  \\rvur  great. 

To  the  wealthy  man  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  indu>try,  there 
comes  nothing  but  the  dull  despair  <>!  one  who  must  continue 
the  hal.ii  of  money  making,  objectless  alike  in  lit.  and  death. 
But  to  those  who  acquire  wealth  n..hiy,  and  who  are  braced  by 
the  art  of  war,  success  brings  a  new  hope.  It  becomes  clear 
that  the  protection  and  increase  of  power  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
lut  that  the  power,  which  has  been  so  laboriously  created,  can 

used.     No  doubt  men  sometimes  go  to  war  thinking  t 
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material  gain  is  a  desirable  end  in  itself.     But  success  in  the 
enterprise  proves  to  the  man  of  noble  character  that  his  belief 
was  an  illusion.     The  discovery  of  this  error  is  the  most  critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  human  progress.     Only  warriors  can 
survive  the  crisis.     To  those  who  are  not  warriors  comes  disap- 
pointment.     They  seem  to  have  striven  for  something  which 
proves  to  be  unreal  directly  it  is  grasped.      Or  sin,  reaction, 
decadence  set  in  with  still  more  disastrous  consequences,  and  a 
materialist  philosophy  springs  up  which  arrests  man's  progress 
and  says,  "  Here  is  the  end  of  man.      We  have  come  to  the 
complete  knowledge  of  material  wealth  and  all  the  laws  of  the 
world.     We  know  this  better  than  anyone  else.     Others  destroy 
wealth ;  we  know  that  the  end  of  life  is  to  attain  peace  in  a  land 
of  milk  and  honey.      Others  waste  their  strength  in  war :  we 
enslave  the  world  by  usury.     See  the  proof  of  our  superiority. 
We  increase  and  multiply  and  overspread  the  earth.     Whoever 
wishes  to  succeed  must  imitate  our  methods.     We  are  the  expert 
wealth-getters.     We  are  the  chosen  of  God,  and  the  proof  of  it  is 
that  He  has  placed  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  world  at  our 
feet.     Others  have  fought,  but  we  have  won  the  prize."     This  is 
the  creed  of  arrested  development :  it  is  the  essence  of  Semitism. 
Nothing   but    slavery   can   enable   a   race    with    such  a  motive 
to     be     serviceable     to     progress.       If     any     race     fails     and 
ceases    to     be    of     service     to     God    it    should    be    destroyed 
or     enslaved,     otherwise     humanity     is     compelled     to     bear 
the  burden  of  parasite  races  and  progress  is  arrested.     All  the 
wealth  and  power  in  the  world  should  be  used  up  effectively  and 
not  expended  on  luxuries  for  human  animals.     The  Jews  have 
done  a  great  service  to   civilization   by  their   management   of 
money.      But   they   have   now   ceased   to   be   necessary.      The 
Aryans  have  learnt  to  manage  money  for  themselves,  and  there 
is  no  obvious  service  the  Jews  can  perform.     They  are  quite 
uneducated  in  the  use  of  power  and  wealth,  and  could  only  be 
useful   if    acting   under   orders   as   slaves.     The    Russians,  the 
French    and    the  Germans   already   appreciate   the   danger   of 
Semitism.     When  will  the  English  learn? 


The  Aryans  met  and  survived  the  psychological  crisis  caused 
by  the  triumph  of  force  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  They 
were  practical  soldiers.  Every  weapon  or  power  they  had  known 
had  been  made  for  use.  This  constant  education  in  the  use  of 
force  and  looking  on  every  conquest  as  a  means  of  further 
advance,  had  established  a  habit  of  thought  which  served  them 
well  when  they  had  accumulated  wealth  by  their  efforts. 
Finding  themselves  triumphant  they  very  naturally  looked 
forward  and  found  that  victory  led  to  the  possibility  of  further 
conquests.  And  whereas  many  of  the  nations  which  had  sought 
wealth  with  vigour,  became  exhausted  by  avarice  and  greed, 
because  they  neglected  the  practice  of  war,  those  who  preserved 
the  traditions  of  war,  who  remained  the  captains  of  their  own 
bodies  and  masters  of  their  passions,  founded  great  kingdoms 
where  every  art  flourished  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  In  Greece 
and  Italy  sprang  up  a  culture  which  remains  to-day  the  very 
basis  of  our  civilization  :  while  in  Norway  the  excess  of  courage 

ilred  to  maintain  the  control  of  nature,  bred  in  the  Vikings 
the  noblest  spirit  of  daring  and  adventure. 

At  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  at  the  end  of  the  march  of 
the  Aryan  race,  across  the  North  Sea,  unrounded  by  steep  and 
rugged  shores,  lay  the  British  Isles  with  a  climate  and  fertility 
superior  to  any  other  throughout  the  earth.  There  lay  the 
supreme  material  reward  as  a  prize  for  such  of  the  race  as 
should  by  war  win  through  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and,  in 
the  vanguard  of  civilization,  should  dare  to  brave  the  perils  of 
invading  an  island  protected  by  courageous  inhabitants 
ever  ,il  advantage.  The  boldest  warriors  of  Rome  and 

Gaul,   the  most    daring    seamen    from   Norway,   Iceland    and 
Denmark,  saw  England  lying  like  a  jewel  on  the  sea  as  the  last 

leme  prize  and  test  of  valour.  From  every  quarter  the 
greatest  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  most  high -spirited  uinl  ml  tared 
men  came  to  invade  England.  Only  the  very  best  could  succeed. 

he  possession  of  inhabitants  of  an  ancient  ami  war-like  race, 
her  cliffs  destroyed  and  hurled  back  everything  that  was  not 
and  without  a  flaw.    Superior  in  military  prowess,  super 
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in  seamanship,  superior  in  religion  and  culture,  superior  to  all 
they  left  behind,  were  the  invaders  of  England.  And  those  who 
succeeded  in  reaching  her  remained  to  settle,  drawing  from  the 
Aryan  race  a  blend  of  all  that  was  most  noble  in  all  the  noblest 
branches  of  that  great  aristocratic  stock. 

So  long  and  so  strenuous  a  march  as  culminated  after 
myriads  of  years  in  the  settlement  of  England  had  inculcated 
habits  of  attaching  great  importance  to  material  wealth.  The 
instinct  of  wealth  was  a  necessary  and  a  noble  one,  but  so  strong 
had  it  become  that  grave  dissensions  arising  out  of  quarrels 
about  property  occurred  within  the  country,  which  was  subjected 
to  varying  fortunes  for  about  ten  centuries.  Sometimes  unity 
for  a  common  purpose  was  attained,  but  in  general  democratic 
notions  and  quarrels  about  local  government  divided  the  country. 
This  dissension  led  at  last  to  the  final  conquest  of  the  country  by 
William  the  Norman,  who,  in  his  army  not  only  brought  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility,  but  knights  from  every  country 
who  had  flocked  to  his  banner  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pope. 
The  Conqueror  was  not  only  a  soldier  but  the  first  great  English 
statesman.  By  his  iron  rule  he  forced  the  country  to  recognise 
that  the  acquisition  and  control  of  wealth  is  good,  but  that  it  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  He  did  not  contradict  the  lessons  which 
history  had  taught,  he  established  by  his  policy  the  opportunity 
for  learning  one  lesson  more.  By  the  tribulation  of  the  English 
nation,  was  born  the  knowledge  that  wealth  and  strength  are 
opportunities  for  service.  The  Norman  Conquest  put  an  end  to 
the  divisions  of  the  country,  to  local  jealousies  and  Home  Rule 
agitations,  and  to  theories  of  equality  which  have  their  origin  in 
greed  ;  for  it  taught  that  such  things  lead  to  the  triumphant 
advance  of  a  foreign  foe.  The  unity  which  followed  established 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  enabled  the  people  to  attain  to  a 
very  high  standard  of  physical  welfare.  And  so  we  find  the 
English  under  the  Norman  kings  at  the  very  summit  of  their 
first  success;  at  the  end  of  the  first  great  chapter  of  their 
progress.  Far  back  over  countless  ages  we  must  look  to  find 
the  first  futile  experiments  in  the  acquisition  of  power  and 
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in  the  art  of  war.  Experiment  after  experiment  would  fail, 
ami  each  one  would  cause  tribulation.  But  after  each  failure 
the  race  would  learn  with  much  patience  to  try  again  until 
in  time  a  successful  experiment  would  provide  experience 
for  the  basis  of  hope.  Then  hope  engendered  tradition,  and 
tradition  produced  law,  and  law  made  habit,  and  habit 

met,  until  finally  the  race  reached  England  with  its 
rich  treasure  of  inherited  memories  gained  in  its  wonderful 
march  from  the  unknown  land  of  its  birth.  These  memories 
were  its  instincts,  customs,  laws  and  traditions  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  past.  It  had  indeed  attained  a  triumph, 
conquest  of  its  new  home  and  its  property,  the  greatness 
of  its  physique,  the  wonder  of  its  military  prowess,  its  daring 
in  the  hunting  field  and  on  the  seas,  the  depth  of  its  faith,  all 
these  were  great  treasures.  But  in  pursuing  them  and  in  learning 
the  way  in  which  alone  they  could  be  successfully  pursued, 
it  had  created  for  itself  a  treasure,  greater  than  all  the  material 

1th  of  the  world,  in  the  character  of  the  people.     A  fearless 

.1  courage  and  integrity  distinguished  the  English  as 
aristocrats  among  the  nations;  while  their  self-control  made 
them  the  only  real  free  men  in  the  \\orl.l.  In  tact  the  English 
had  r4» -adily  and  bravely  followed  the  highest  ideal  they  could 
see,  and  had  attained  the  victory  over  Nature ;  and  they  had  as 

r  reward  the  power  to  perceive  a  marvellous  ideal.     It  was 

only  those  who  had  become  imbued  with  warlike  character  ami 

vigorous  instincts  who  could  see  clearly  the  in  a  which 

Id.     It  was  only  those  who  had  learnt  the 

meaning  of  freedom  and  who  knew  what  they  were  doing  when 

crowned  their  kings  with  gold,  who  could  aspire  to  wear  a 

:    thorns.     It  \\as  only  those  whose  arms  had  learnt  to 

void  nobly  who  could  understand  ho\\  to  bear  a  cross. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

The  first  condition  necessary  for  the  making  of  a  sacrifice  is 
the  possession  of  something  that  can  be  made  sacred.  The  fox 
displayed  no  virtue  in  leaving  the  grapes  untouched,  but 
impotence.  It  is  not  virtue  to  fast,  if  indigestion  is  the  conse- 
quence of  eating.  For  the  dyspeptic,  strenuous  efforts  to  reach 
a  state  of  health  in  which  he  can  eat  the  strongest  meat  -with 
impunity,  is  the  obvious  road  to  progress.  Fasting  for  him 
means  remaining  in  his  sins.  He  must  repent  to  be  saved.  It 
is  no  virtue  in  a  man  who  finds  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
women  to  eschew  the  society  of  women.  If  he  is  neither 
attracted  nor  attractive,  he  must  study  to  be  both,  before  he  can 
know  the  very  elements  of  virtue.  It  is  ridiculous  for  any  man 
to  pretend  to  forgive  an  injury  if  he  is  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable 
of  taking  any  revenge  or  too  cowardly  to  attempt  it.  A  sacrifice 
implies  the  possession  of  some  gift  that  can  be  relinquished  by 
its  possessor.  You  cannot  despise  what  you  do  not  understand. 
The  great  thinkers  of  every  age  have  all  been  men  of  tremen- 
dous vitality,  vigorous  instincts,  powerful  appetites  and  great 
physical  strength.  All  have  proved  capable  of  great  endurance. 
It  has  not  been  because  the  world  was  unattractive  that  they 
sought  their  mountain  caves.  It  has  only  been  after  a  very  vivid 
experience  of  the  world  and  a  conquest  of  themselves  that  they 
have  learnt  the  lessons  they  have  handed  on  to  humanity.  The 
first  stage  in  man's  progress  is  accomplished  by  war.  The  law 
of  the  old  time  is,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
That  law  must  first  be  learnt.  Teach  a  school  boy  when  he  is 
hit  by  a  bully  on  the  one  cheek,  to  turn  the  other  cheek  and  you 
have  a  milk  sop.  Rather  must  he  resent  the  blow  and  return  it 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  But  let  a  man  hit  a  venerable  and 
reverend  gentlemen  an  unmannerly  and  churlish  blow,  and  the 
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old  gentleman  will  be  guilty  of  indecent  conduct  if  he  returns  it. 
If  he  have,  or  if  he  have  not,  the  strength  to  return  the  blow 
effectively,  he  can  with  dignity  turn  the  other  cheek,  doing  with 
virtue  what  the  school  boy  could  only  do  with  dishonour.  For 
there  is  a  progress  in  morality,  and  he  alone  can  understand  the 
higher  who  has  learnt  the  lessons  of  the  lower.  Nietzsche  saw 
reptiles  boasting  of  their  Christian  virtues  and  proclaiming 
loudly  that  they  were  not  beasts,  and  he  laughed,  for  he  saw  it 

Id  have  been  great  gain  if  they  had  been  capable  of  brutality. 

zsche  preached  the  first  lesson  of  history,  pointing  out  the 
road  to  more  power.  Our  Lord  taught  the  lesson  of  sacrifice  to 
those  who  had  power  to  sacrifice.  For  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
pin-pose  of  life,  it  is  first  necessary  to  make  the  power  to  attain 

end.  When  that  step  is  accomplished  it  remains  to  dedicate 
that  power  to  God.  This  is  sacrifice. 

Our  Lord  was  not  a  priest  preaching  a  new  faith.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  faith  existed  and  condemned  all  those  who 
had  no  faith.  He  could  not  preach  a  new  faith.  There  was  no 
faith.  He  could  show  the  way  to  hope,  and  that  He  set 
Himself  to  do.  By  giving  man  a  lend  in  the  one  true  policy  He 
initiated  an  impulse  which  enabled  our  ancestors  to  co-ordinate 
His  religion  with  their  idea  of  chivalry,  the  great  enthusiasm  of 
the  western  world.  He  made  no  attempt  to  explain  (rod's 
purpose,  partly  because  it  cannot  be  explained  to  the  reason,  HIM 

i  y  hecause  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  it  to  the  only  people 
who  could  understand  any  explanation,  namely  perfectly  healthy 
people  who  have  in  their  instincts  faith  in  the  existence- 

pose.     Jesus  Christ  was  not  a   priest  hi  it   an  aristocrat,  a 
statesman,  a  leader  of    men,  a   leader  in  action.     He  sai> 
Ilini-elf.   ••  I    am    the   \\  .1  thus  He  solved  the  great 

We  do  not  know  the  nature  ultimate 

destiny.     We  have  so  much  reason  for  confidence  in  it  th.it  the 
lack  of  any  description  dors  n.,;  \\m-ry  us.     \\V  know  we  cannot 

lerstand.    What  does  trouble  every  one  of  us  is  the  next 

step  that  ought  to  be  taken  to  get  there.     We  need  a  guide. 

h.ive   two  guides  both   pointing    in    the    same   direction, 
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first  history,  and  then  Jesus  Christ.  Without  an  example 
history  might  have  gone  on  for  ever  pointing  out  the  way 
without  effect.  Our  Lord  saved  the  world  l>y  showing  the  way  to 
a  further  advance.  The  lessons  of  war  and  power  and  industry 
and  wealth  had  sunk  in.  Man  was  triumphant  in  his  gains. 
The  danger  was  that  he  would  rest  satisfied,  that  he  would  adopt 
the  morality  of  the  Jews,  and  treat  gain  as  an  end  in  itself.  He 
had  to  learn  that  the  great  instrument  of  power  that  he  had 
made  was  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  must  be  used  in  the 
service  of  God.  Jesus  Christ  preached  sacrifice,  and  gave  an 
example  of  how  a  truly  noble  man  might  make  his  life  a  success. 
No  greater  success  is  possible  than  to  found  a  tradition  for  the 
progress  of  humanity. 

Our  Lord  showed  "  the  Way."  He  propounded  a  policy  and, 
by  His  example,  led  men  to  pursue  it.  He  was  a  pioneer  and 
suffered  as  all  such  men  do.  The  more  uncompromising  they 
are  the  more  severely  do  they  suffer.  He  was  the  exemplar  of 
suffering  and  taught  its  meaning  to  the  just  and  unjust.  He 
stimulated  chivalry.  Jesus  Christ  brought  hope,  and  in  conse- 
quence taught  men  to  co-operate  with  one  another  as  they  had 
never  done  before.  At  last  they  could  see  the  true  policy  for 
men  and  races.  They  would  appreciate  all  that  would  result 
from  a  friendship  with  other  men  closer  than  had  ever  before 
been  possible.  Wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered  together  a 
new  life  of  the  spirit  sprang  up.  Marriage  gained  quite  a  new 
significance.  War  became  the  most  holy  of  all  spiritual  exercises. 
And  so  life  came  to  have  a  meaning  which  the  Leader  had  found 
for  it,  and  which  before  He  lived  had  never  been  perceived. 
What  we  have  to  realise  is  that  all  this  grew  out  of  the  experience 
of  man.  It  was  not  a  breaking  with  the  past.  It  did  not  spring 
from  hatred  or  fear  of  life.  It  wa^  not  an  attempt  to  explain  life 
away  or  to  run  away  from  its  dangers  arid  its  trials.  It  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  face  up  to  its  hardest  tasks  and  to  triumph 
over  its  greatest  difficulties.  Men  did  not  fly  to  Christ  for 
comfort :  they  followed  Him  for  joy. 


Time  after  time  Our  Lord  pointed  out  that  He  did  not  intend 
to  contradict  the  lessons  of  the  past,  but  to  complete  and  crown 
them.  History  proved  that  slavery  was  an  excellent  institu: 
essential  to  the  improvement  of  backward  races,  helpful  to 
the  progress  of  the  strong.  Our  Lord  never  said  one  word  in 
condemnation  of  it.  War  was  the  means  of  securing  jus 
the  source  of  virtue,  man's  most  productive  occupation.  Our 
Lord  expressly  dissociated  Himself  from  doctrines  of  the  Norman 
AiiLjell  variety  and  explained  that  He  was  not  a  pacificist,  but 
(•nine  to  stimulate  war  The  Prince  of  Peace  could  bring  the 
peace  of  God  which  passes  all  understanding.  But  that  is  a 
peace  within  the  soul  which  triumphs  over  war. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  true  historical  Christ,  whom  the  greatest 
warriors  of  history  called  "Our  Lord"  was  a  man,  and  a  god-like 
man.  He  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  commanding  qualities. 
To  follow  Him  was  not  easy.  When  the  sentimental  slacker  said 
I  will  follow  Thee,"  he  was  repelled  with  scorn.  So  far  from 
the  disciples  living  in  delightfully  familiar  intimacy  with  Him. 
St.  Mark  tells  us  that  those  who  followed  Him  feared.  He 
spoke  words  of  unexampled  irony.  He  was  what  radiral 
dissenters  would  call  "  indecently  bitter "  to  the  Pharisees. 
High  churchmen  would  call  Him  a  "  hniwler  "  for  His  method 
of  cleansing  the  Temple.  His  great  message  was  that  the  end 
was  at  hand  and  He  would  return  as  Judge.  When  He  called 
men  to  follow  Him  He  asked  them  to  undertake  a  tremendous  ri-K. 
He  would  have  no  half-timers  or  slack  workers.  His  followers 
realised  this  and  called  themselves  soldiers.  It  was  this  great 
figure  that  they  acknowledged  as  "The  Christ,"  the  head  and 
representative  of  the  whole  1m HIM n  race,  out  of  which  He  chose 
His  Church.  The  Church  was  n  of  men  and  women 

pledged  to  be  His  cham pious.     These  people  were  not  timidly 

i'UiB  about  their  souls'  salvation.  When  tlu-y  thought  of  the 
*  Mood  of  Om'M  "  tln-y  did  not  think  «>f  hm\  it  might  benefit 
tlu  in  :  th.-y  remembered  tint  their  Master  had  shed  His  blood 
and  they  were  ready  to  shed  theirs. 
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And  what  was  so  wonderful  about  Christ's  religion  was  that 
those  who  were  worthy  of  it  triumphed  over  all  worldly  disad- 
vantages. At  Lyons  the  great  hero  of  the  whole  persecution  was 
a  little  maid  servant  who  hung  on  a  cross  all  day  and  cheered 
the  other  martyrs  and  the  survivors.  Roman  soldiers  and 
bishops  spoke  of  her  as  the  beloved  mother  of  the  martyrs.  In 
this  way  Christianity  demanded  that  men  and  women  should  be 
supermen  and  made  them  out  of  all  classes  and  races.  It  does 
not  do  so  now  because  it  has  become  safe,  and  "  baptism,"  once 
the  greatest  of  adventures,  is  now  a  silly  ceremony  over  a  baby. 

All  this  was  understood  by  the  warrior  races.  To  them  our 
Lord  came  as  a  great  leader,  a  powerful  aristocrat  and  a  states- 
man. He  set  them  an  example  which  the  noblest  was  proud  to 
follow.  To  the  ignoble,  the  suffering  and  the  weak  He  showed 
how  it  was  possible  by  repentance  to  improve  and  make  them- 
selves tit  instruments  frr  pursuing  the  object  of  life.  His  lesson 
was  that  all  power  and  all  property  should  be  used  to  further 
God's  purpose.  The  way  to  atonement  was  sacrifice.  It  is  harder 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  for  a 
camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  But  the  supreme 
sacrifice  could  be  made  and  the  miracle  accomplished.  The  rich 
could  be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice,  and  so  could  pass  the  needle's 
eye.  And  this  sacrifice  must  be  made  by  all.  Reptile  Christians 
have  produced  a  gloss  stating  that  Jesus  Christ  by  a  supreme 
-acrifice  of  Himself  once  offered  relieved  the  world  of  the  neces- 
sity for  making  a  similar  sacrifice.  This  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  His  whole  teaching  and  is  besides  in  the  ordinary,  as  apart 
from  the  mystical,  meaning  of  the  language,  such  supreme 
nonsense  that  neither  Christ  nor  any  great  man  could  ever  have 
suggested  such  a  thing.  It  is  true  that  reptile  Christians 
cannot  imitate  Him  because  they  have  nothing  to  sacrifice.  But 
the  strong  knew  what  He  meant,  and  when  the  warrior  nations 
heard  His  message  they  responded  in  no  uncertain  manner.  Our 
Lord  was  an  example  to  leaders  of  men.  To  everyone  He 
brought  hope.  To  the  weak  and  helpless,  hope  of  strength  and 
success :  to  the  strong,  hope  of  a  new  world  where  a  series  of 
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new  triumphs  could  begin,  for  those  who  had  learnt  the  lessons 
of  war.  This  was  the  message  of  Our  Lord  to  humanity. 
There  is  hope  for  the  weak  and  helpless  if  they  will  repent: 
tin-re  is  hope  of  fulfilling  their  purpose  and  of  gaining  certain 
happiness  for  the  strong  and  valiant,  if  they  will  follow  the  lead 
that  has  been  given  them  and  atone  as  leaders  of  men. 

The  consequences  of  evil  are  so  complicated  that  suffering 
and  death  appear  to  have  lost  all  connection  with  their  cause 
and  to  result  in  grave  injustice.  This  appearance  is  illusory, 
but  the  error  is  widespread  and  is  itself  the  cause  of  more  trouble 
than  the  original  sin.  It  had  to  be  corrected  so  that  suffering 
might  fulfil  its  purpose  and  lead  back  to  health.  Thus  parables 
and  miracles  are  directed  towards  showing  that  there  always 
exists  a  connecting  link  between  failure  or  deliberate  sin 
and  suffering.  The  lesson  is  constantly  pressed  home  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  the  evils  of  pain  and  poverty,  is 

avoid  sin  and,  where  sin  has  occurred,  to  repent. 
Our  Lord's  teaching,  where  it  is  understood  in  its  purity,  breeds 
an  intensely  national  spirit,  which  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
The  pursuit  of  any  high  ideal  causes  co-operation  among  those 
best  fitted  to  attain  it.  Gradually  a  race  is  formed  which 

>mes  an  instrument  for  attaining  the  end  in  view,  and  only 
admits  new  members  who  are  fitted  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the 
knights  who,  at  the  Pope's  bidding,  flocked  to  the  banner  of 
William  the  Norman,  became  a  race  with  a  united  destiny. 
-t  did  not  come  to  break  down  barriers  of  race.  It  is  in  the 
specially  developed  characteristics  of  races  that  their  chief 
usefulness  lies,  each  having  its  special  powers  and  virtues.  The 
trin-  t.-:i riling  of  Christ  enters  into  and  stimulates  patriotism. 
The  church  has  contradicted  this  and  has  attempted  the  establish 
ment  of  an  in;  il  brotherhood,  which  means  in  plain 

.  the  establishment  of  the  Jews  and  parasite  races.     Race 
purity  is  essential  to  progress. 

Jesus  Christ  taught  that  he  who  will  lead  must  sacrifice, 

His  lesson  is  simple  for  the  whole  world  to  understand.     The 

message  has  been  garbled  because  it  is  offensive  to  the  Jews, 
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cosmopolitan  financiers  and  other  alien  interests  in  England. 
Any  real  attempt  to  revive  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  would  be 
hostile  to  these  interests.  At  present  none  of  the  churches  have 
attempted  such  a  revival.  If  Christ  were  to  re-appear  in 
England  to-day  He  would  hardly  escape  with  His  life.  The 
authorities  would  be  forced  to  get  rid  of  Him  to  avoid  a  bloody 
revolution,  and  all  party  feeling  would  be  submerged  in  the  desire 
for  His  death.  The  churches  prefer  to  take  a  less  dangerous 
course.  They  compromise  with  evil.  And  certainly  no  one 
would  take  the  trouble  to  crucify  a  man  who  preached  the 
doctrines  of  the  modern  Methodists. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DEMOCRACY. 

Morality  varies  not  only  with  different  stages  in  the  growth 

man  or  nations:  it  varies  also  with  the  different  aims  that 

M   set  themselves   to   serve.      The  morality  of   the   English 

middle  class  is  quite  different  from  the  morality  of  the  upper  and 

lower  classes,  because  the  middle  class  is  actuated  by  a  different 

motive  from  the  others.    In  the  same  way  the  morality  of  women 

differs,  and  ought  to  differ,  fundamentally  from  the  morality  of 

i.     Morality  relates  entirely  to  the  end  in  view.     It  is  not 

absolute.     It   changes   throughout   life.     And   that  morality  is 

adopted  by  any  race  which  is  best  suited  to  its  survival,  and  to 

articular  stage  of  development. 

There  are  in  the  world  some  who  have  fallen  behind  in  the 
march  of  progress,  who  have  failed  before  the  test  of  war,  who 
have  fallen  into  slavery,  who  cannot  make  an  effort,  who 
fear  life  and  death.  These  people  seek  a  comfortable  existence, 
and  as  someone  has  to  pay  for  the  good  things  of  life,  and  they 
nothing  to  pay  with,  they  seek  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
others.  They  adopt  the  methods  of  parasites  and  develop  a 
parasite  morality.  For  such  people  religion  takes  the  form  of 
a  belief,  in  some  ultimate  compensation  for  failure  in  this  ! 
Everything  earthly  being  palpably  unsatisfactory,  a  theory  is 
invented  that  those  who  succeed  here  will  ultimately  be  defeated, 
the  weak  will  rule  the  strong,  and  that  those  who  are 
incapable  of  nobility  in  this  world  will  be  loaded  with  honour  in 
the  next.  Those  who  fear  nature  and  her  laws  comfort  them- 
selves with  tiir  ixluf  that  the  natural  order  is  temporary,  and 
that  all  human  values  will  some  day  be  reversed. 

Among  all   European   nations,   but    more    particularly  the 
English,  Aim -ricjin  and  German   industrial  classes,  there   has 
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grown  up  since  the  Reformation  a  religious  sentiment  calling 
itself  Christian,  but  being  in  fact  the  extreme  antithesis  of  the 
actual  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  this  view  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  beautiful 
sentimentalist  who  loved  everybody,  and  showed  His  love  by 
tolerating  everything.  He  is  the  "  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and 
mild"  of  the  hymn.  He  is  admirably  described  in  Kenan's 
"  Life  of  Jesus."  His  virtues  are  those  of  the  amiable  non- 
conformist. He  wishes  men  to  remain  at  peace,  and  if  He  had 
been  told  of  the  German  atrocities  in  Belgium  He  would  have 
said,  "No  doubt  they  are  much  exaggerated."  He  would  have 
endorsed  all  that  Edward  Lyttleton  said  about  winning  them  by 
love.  He  was  an  ardent  democrat  and  was  so  beautiful  in  mind 
that  He  could  hate  nothing  except  His  own  country.  He  uttered 
some  lovely  sentiments  about  forgiveness  and  considering  the 
sparrows  and  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

To  these  people  Christ  is  quite  distinct  from  Jesus.  He  is 
God  and  not  human  at  all.  By  a  mysterious  bargain  with  God 
the  Father,  He  saved  the  world,  i.e.,  men  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  actions,  and  He  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  universal 
remedy  for  sin.  The  atonement  is  an  act  performed  by  Christ 
once  and  for  all.  It  is  said  that  on  the  Cross  by  His  one 
oblation  of  Himself  once  offered  He  made  a  full,  perfect  and 
sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Man  is  not 
asked  to  do  anything  for  himself.  Carried  to  extremes  all  this 
ends  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  really  little  more  than  a  prescription.  This  form  of 
so-called  Christianity,  with  its  magical  remedies,  is  suited  to 
hysterical  natures.  It  is  sentimental  and  unmanly,  and  honest 
men  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Decadence  is  a  disease  which  springs  up  in  all  races.  No 
race  has  *a  monopoly  of  it.  But  as  a  general  rule  it  appears 
among  the  submerged  minority  of  a  race.  In  one  case,  however, 
the  morality  of  parasite  people  who  cannot  fight  and  who  never 
do  any  manual  labour,  has  been  worked  into  an  elaborate 
religious  moral  and  legal  system,  and  has,  indeed,  formed  the 
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basis  of  an  entire  civilization.  Among  the  Jews  it  has  become 
the  subject  of  specialisation.  The  spurious  doctrines  that  have 
just  been  described  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  moral i: 
the  Jews,  in  that  they  help  to  enable  ignoble  people  to  survive. 
The  Jews  are  a  parasite  race  who  have  devised  a  method  of  per- 
rn^nent  civilization  without  the  necessity  of  withstanding  the 
test  of  war,  without  going  into  slavery,  or  even  of  doing  any 
hard  work. 

\\f  have  in  the  story  of  Jacob,  the  Jew  of  all  the  ages.  This 
i>  tin-  ,!«  \\ish  ideal,  and  it  certainly  presents  a  picture  of 
"  efficiency "  on  which  modern  business  methods  are  based. 
Amazement  at  the  story  of  Jacob  has  diverted  attention  from  the 
more  remarkable  and  more  disgusting  story  of  Abraham,  as  told 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis,  verses  10  to  20.  There  we  see 
a  picture  of  the  most  degraded  type  of  man,  a  man  whose 
infamy  would  have  made  him  a  by-word  in  the  literature  of  any 
of  the  races  of  Northern  Europe.  To  commit  a  crime,  or  a 
series  of  crimes,  however  heinous ;  to  offend  against  the  moral 
law  as  David  did ;  to  commit  murder ;  such  things  may  be  for- 
given. They  may  be  lapses  from  virtue  in  a  nature  not 
naturally  vicious.  To  commit  any  crime  of  violence  against 
harmless  and  innocent  people,  may  not  stamp  a  man  as  abso- 
lutely lacking  in  nobility.  But  to  be  willing  to  sell  one's  wife  to 
save  one's  skin  betrays  a  nature  so  steeped  in  the  habits  and 
m-tincts  of  cowardice  as  to  be  beyond  all  imaginable  hope. 
Even  savages  die  for  their  women.  And  yet  the  Jews  appear  to 
be  genuinely  unconscious  that  there  is  anything  strange  in  this 
story,  and  they  boast  of  this  man  as  their  founder  and  leading 
patriarch.  Jews,  who  cannot  •li-tin^uish  l>etween  honour 
success,  thin!.  tln>  kind  of  thing  very  clever.  After 
all  it  succeeded  as  a  ruse  for  saving  Abraham's  life  the 

morality  of  the  parasite.     It  i>  vain  to  attempt  to  find  excuse  in 
the  morality  of  the   time,  or  in  the  position  held  by  women. 
i  a  man  as  Abraham  would  have  been  inconceivable  in  the 
-e  Society  of   the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries.     The  story  of 
Abraham  is  not  an  accident.     It    is   i\,  id  is  prized  as 
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being  typical.  Abraham  is  the  type  of  faith !  Throughout 
history  the  legendary  founder  of  the  Jewish  race  is  lauded  to  the 
skies  for  subsequent  actions,  every  one  of  which  resulted  in 
most  satisfactory  material  rewards,  and  no  one  of  which  involved 
any  risk  or  hardship. 

We  can  have  no  quarrel  with  life's  failures  if  they  adopt  ayy 
view  that  will  bring  them  comfort,  and  enable  them  to  bear  the 
burdens  which  justice  heaps  upon  them.  But  we  cannot  com- 
pare such  religion  with  the  religious  thought  of  the  noble  races. 
As  the  Jews  are  the  most  extreme  type  of  a  decadent  nation, 
the  Norse  race  is  the  most  notable  of  all  noble  races. 
And  the  comparative  religious  ability  of  the  two  is  fittingly 
illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  the  mystic  splendour  of 
Valhalla  and  the  Jewish  idea  of  Heaven  covered  with  jewels  and 
golden  crowns  on  a  glassy  sea,  likp  a  pawnshop.  If  we  compare 
on  the  one  hand  the  Book  of  Job,  the  novels  of  Edward  Noble, 
and  the  men  who  followed  Scott  to  the  South  Pole,  and  on  the 
other,  Illingworth's  chapter  on  Love  in  "  Christian  Character," 
we  shall  get  a  similar  contrast.  In  the  latter  case  from  an 
English  clergyman  we  get  the  very  essence  of  the  Semitic  idea. 
We  get  a  picture  of  a  kind  of  bargain  between  man  and  God  in 
which  man  has  certainly  been  most  efficient,  for  he  clearly  gets 
the  best  of  it.  The  religious  genius  of  the  Jews  has  induced 
other  races  to  support  them  and  adopt  their  morality.  To  the 
sons  and  heirs  of  Jacob,  the  teaching  of  Christ  came  as  some- 
thing new  and  revolutionary.  It  was  a  creed  that  had  in  it  only 
too  much  that  could  be  understood.  It  was  to  the  Jews  anar- 
chical and  destructive.  It  proposed  a  test  for  character  which 
they  could  not  withstand.  To  those  whose  morality  is  not  based 
on  the  practice  of  war,  who  lack  health  and  strength  and 
nobility,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  cannot  be  ignored;  it  is  a 
grave  threat.  It  is  doom.  For  their  preservation  the 
Jews  were  forced  to  crucify  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  did  they 
let  Christianity  alone  after  they  had  killed  our  Lord. 
The  leading  commentaries  on  His  life  and  teaching,  which 
were  to  form  the  basis  of  Church  doctrine  throughout  the 
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ages,  we  iv  written  by  a  Jew.     It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  had  a 
intellect,  which   lie  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Church. 
But  we  must  remember  that  a  man  is  not  made  up  of  intellect 
alone ;    that  his  reasoning  powers  depend  to   a  very  intimate 
extent  upon  his  inherited  memories,  wrapped  up  in  his  instincts 
and  the  traditions  he  has  imbibed  in   childhood.      To  reason 
soundly  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  logic,  except  in  a  Law  Court 
where  the  premises  are  all  known.     In  matters  touching  religion 
and  chivalry,  it  is  necessary  to  be  born  with  a  power  to  call  ii] 
a  vast  range  of  premises  all  tested  by  experience,  but  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  conscious  intellectual  effort.    No  man  can  reach 
sound  conclusions  without  the  assistance  of  complete  and  vigorous 
in>tincts.     Was  St.  Paul  physically  sound?     He  belonged  to  a 
race  whose  character  and  instincts  are  notoriously  unsound,  and 
which  was  skilfully  devising  a  morality  to  prevent   its   being 
forced  into  servitude  by  the  steady  process  of  historic  justice. 
His  epistles  contain  hints  that  he  was  an  imperfect  man.     Some 
of   hi-    instincts   seem   to  have   been  impaired.      Many  things 
seem  to  have  puzzled  him   which  present  no  difficulty  to  the 
mind  of  the  simplest  soldier.    His  whole  attitude  towards  women 
is  ludicrous. 

The  epistles  are  very  unsatisfactory,    i  !u  \    an    in- 

ipleteand  in  many  cases  no  more  than  rough  notes.      I 

were   probably  never  in  to    be   the   basis   of    a   system. 

Possibly  they  were  private  letters  and  Si.  Paul  himself  would  not 

have  considered  them  tit  for  publication.     But  they  have  been 

made  the  basis  of  a  system,  and  we  must  take  facts  as  we  find 

in.     The  writings  of  St.  Paul  have  been   published   by  the 

Church  as  of  equal   authority  with  the  direct  teaching  of  Jesus 

This  is  in  itself  strange,  for  Si.  I 'mil  himself  never  made 

pretension  to  authority.     He  says  most  emphatically.      If 

you    think    differently    from    mi    in    anything,  God    shall    make 

known  the  truth  to  you." 

pile  of  ihcir  imperfections,  the  epistles  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  a  system.  What  could  be  the  motive  for  this  ?  One 
may  search  history  in  vain  for  u  life  more  simple  than  that  of 


Our  Lord.     He  did  not  even  write  a  book.     A  few  quiet  words, 
and   some  very  simple   actions,  and   the   whole   story  is   told. 
AY  here  was  the  need  for  commentary  ?    Why  explain  so  ardently 
things  that  needed  no  explanation?     It  was  done  to  establish 
the  proposition  that  if  Jesus   Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  then  we  are  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God.     If  St.  Paul  is 
not  responsible  for  this,  Protestantism  has  misrepresented  him. 
Our  Lord  brought  hope  to  sinners.     He  said  "  Repent  and  ye 
shall  be  saved."     That  is  to  say  "  You  shall  gain  ability  to  make 
an  effort  to  atone."    All  progress  came  by  effort.    If  Jesus  Christ 
had  attempted  to  check  effort,  He  would  have  been  a  prophet  of 
decadence.     He  did  not.     Saving  sinners  meant  that  He  restored 
to  those  who  had  lost  it   the  power  to  make  an  effort.     This  was 
a  healthy,  beautiful  doctrine.     But  it  was  most  unsatisfactory 
for  those  who  had  failed  before  the  test  of  war  and  who  feared 
to  face  any  further  trial.     These  saw  in  Christ's  death  an  idea 
which  was  to  them  most  beautiful.     They  saw  a  perfect  man 
offering  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  like  the  old  Jewish  scape 
goat,  and  God  accepting  the  gift  and  bringing  about  a  miraculous 
atonement  without  effort  on  man's  part.    The  idea  of  the  Grace  of 
God  was  degraded  into  magic,  and  it  was  considered  heresy  to 
believe  that  the  baptism  of  an  infant  was  not  as  effective  as  the 
pledge  of  a  grown  man.    This  is  the  central  idea  established  by  the 
Protestant  Churches.    Christ  died  to  save  sinners.    If  He  did  that, 
then  we  cannot  deny  that  all  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God,  or,  if 
there  is  a  preference,  then  the  more  degraded  and  diseased  and 
weakminded  are  the  dearer  in  the  sight  of  God.     In  that  case, 
we  cannot  possibly  maintain  any  enthusiasm  for  earthly  values. 
This  progress  through  war  is  illusory  and  must  be  abolished. 
To  what  end  should  a  man  make  the  effort  to  face  a  warrior's 
trial  ?     Away  with  it — trial  and  effort  alike,  and  let  us  count 
heads  instead  of  cracking  them,  and  draw  lots  or  vote,  instead  of 
running  the  risks  attached   to   fighting.     This  is  the   political 
idea  which  has  been  evolved.     It  may  not  be  Semitic  in  origin  : 
but  it  is  equally  successful  with  the  Jewish  morality  in  securing 
the  survival  of  parasitic  people.     It  is  this  idea  which  forms  the 
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s  of  democracy.  It  has  enabled  inferior  races  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  strong.  It  has  enabled  people  without  the  quality 
of  statesmen  to  rule.  The  man  who  sits  diligently  on  an  office 
stool,  who  practises  thrift,  can  draw  wealth  from  an  army  of 
sweated  labourers,  every  one  of  whom  may  be  his  superior  in  the 
eyes  of  justice.  By  a  Europe  under  the  heel  of  the  Jew  and  the 

it;r  and  the  middleman,  the  name  and  form  of  Christianity 
have  been  prostituted  to  prevent  discontent  becoming  dangerous 
to  the  wealthy. 

If  the  Church  will  save  herself,  she  must  repent  and  get  back 
to  the  Cross.  If  she  goes  back  to  Christ,  she  will  find  no 
need  of  any  commentary  on  His  Life.  The  Church  is  now 
faced  with  two  assailants.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  Socialist 
who  says  God  is  an  invention  of  the  rich  to  keep  the  poor  in 
contented  subjection.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  European 
war  which  has  so  astonished  our  Archbishops.  Before  both  of 
these  assailants  the  Church  is  bound  to  stand  silent  and 
ashamed  :  for  she  has  been  false  to  her  trust  and  a  traitor  to 
her  Master. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


SCIENCE    AND    JOURNALISM. 

"*  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  This  beatitude  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not 
pronounced  on  shirkers  and  inefficient  people  generally.  In 
bringing  hope  to  the  hopeless,  Our  Lord  did  not  advocate  either 
weakness  or  meanness.  It  is  a  gross  perversion  of  His  intention 
to  say  so,  though  this  has  been  done  repeatedly.  Actually  He 
said,  blessed  are  those  weak  ones  for  now  My  message  has  come 
they  shall  be  saved  and  made  capable  of  the  effort  to  atone. 
But,  of  course,  those  who  had  never  fallen  into  the  plight  were 
in  better  case,  and  for  them  Christ  had  another  message.  He 
said  Himself  He  came  not  to  call  them  to  repentance.  To  them 
He  came  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God  to  lead  them  in 
the  right  way. 

God  said  to  sinners,  "  I  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 
Me,  but  show  mercy  unto  them  that  love  Me  and  keep  My 
commandments."  Inherited  ill-health  is  not  a  punishment  for 
sin,  or,  rather,  its  importance  does  not  lie  in  its  merely  punitive 
qualities.  It  is  a  stimulus  to  reform.  The  hereditarily  unsound 
man  finds  it  impossible  to  persist  in  the  sins  of  his  fathers.  By 
his  efforts  to  avoid  pain,  he  learns  to  get  back  into  the  right  way 
and  to  love  God.  If  he  fails  to  learn,  then  he  is  useless  for  the 
accomplishment  of  God's  purpose,  and  he  ought  to  die.  Science 
can  do  nothing  but  harm  in  preserving  his  life.  It  is  useless  to 
hope  for  repentance,  after  the  recovery  of  health.  It  certainly 
will  not  come  with  the  return  of  health  if  it  did  not  come  before. 
Recovery  by  scientific  means  unaccompanied  by  repentance  can 
have  but  two  results ;  either  it  secures  a  new  lease  of  life  for 
further  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  further  sin,  or  it  might 
secure  the  existence  of  a  healthy  animal,  who  would  have  to 
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live  as  if  in  a  cage  hedged  round  by  forcible  restrictions  against 
vice,  and  held  in  servitude  to  some  person  or  race  who  is  working 
for  God.  And  indeed  we  find  that  those  who  advocate  eugenics  and 
other  scientific  methods  for  defeating  the  ends  of  justice  and 
•  It  -troying  God's  purpose,  are  also  staunch  advocates  of  enforced 
temperance  and  systematic  avoidance  of  the  consequences  of 
failure.  They  would  limit  the  freedom  of  sinners  so  as  to 
mitigate  for  them  or  their  children  the  harshness  of  God's 
justice.  Science  is  attempting  to  abolish  the  value  of  free  will. 
If  there  is  free  will  there  must  be  failure.  Failure  is  turned  to 
good  account  by  the  suffering  and  pain  that  are  its  consequences. 
Science,  therefore,  when  it  invades  the  realms  of  statesmanship, 
is  apt  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  God.  Politics  can  never  be  based 
upon  science,  though  science  may  be  a  useful  tool  to  enable  the 
statesman  to  accomplish  his  end. 

Scientific  attempts  to  abolish  the  consequences  of  sin  and 
failure,  are  a  compromise  with  evil.  The  staunchest  advocates  of 
war  desire  peace.  Statesmen  know  that  it  can  never  be  attained 
by  compromise.  Pacificism  is  merely  a  desire  to  buy  peace  by 
conniving  at  evil  and  injustice.  Such  peace  as  is  possible  by 
compromise  may  postpone  war,  but  justice  is  likely  to  be  only 
the  more  terrible  when  it  is  forcibly  delayed.  And  as  with  one 
kind  of  suffering  so  with  another. 

How  unnecessary  it  is  that  science  should  begin  a  tyranny 
for  restoring  health  to  tin-  unrepentant  is  seen  when  we  examine 
the  condition  of  those  who  obey  the  will  of  God.    No  preparation 
for  maternity  was  required  by  the  mothers  of  the  Vikings.     Let 
science  aid  the  repentant  to  return  to  the  right  way ;  but  let 
us  have  no  more  of  these  attempts  to  preserve  the  lives  and 
ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  the  unlit.     Those  who  are  unfit  to 
•mi  services  to  at  lain  the  will  of  God  must  first  become 
willing  to  perform  those  services.     After  that  they  will  find  that 
t)i<    power  to  perform  returns  to  them.      The  return  can 
IT  hastened  by  science.     Science  cannot  make  a  man  tit.     It 
restore  health  and  power,     Hut  these  will  be  harmful  witi 
the  will  to  use  tin -m   proprrly.  and   a  relapse  will  ensue.     The 
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eugenists  forget  that  health  may  be  worse  than  disease.  It  is  not 
dence  that  men  become  fit  for  God's  service,  but  by  grace. 

No  tendency  of  modern  times  is  more  perilous  than  that 
U-adin^  to  the  domination  of  intellect  over  character.  The 
progress  of  science  is  promoting  a  tendency  to  decadence. 
Science  is  manufacturing  power.  It  is  furthering  the  first  stage 
in  historic  progress.  So  far  it  is  good.  It  extends  men's  vision 
and  ability.  Standing  alone  it  provides  no  governing  force  or 
guarantee  that  the  power  shall  be  used  for  a  right  end.  The 
scientist  himself  is  probably  incapable  of  providing  the  governing 
force.  A  great  scientist  is  a  man  of  unusual  intellectual  develop- 
ment. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  is  under-developed 
somewhere.  He  may  be  impotent,  or  dyspeptic,  or  physically 
weak  in  some  other  way,  so  that  his  character  must  be  faulty. 
To  be  expert  in  the  code  of  honour  requires  hereditary  ability 
and  a  lifetime  of  devoted  effort.  Few  great  scientists  can  have 
time  to  educate  themselves  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  control 
the  forces  they  can  create.  Attainment  to  a  high  standard  of 
character  requires  more  effort  and  study  than  attainment  of  a 
hi^h  intellectual  standard.  Men  rarely  possess  both  qualities. 
Scientists  should  seek  political  salvation  in  obedience  to  the 
expert  in  honour,  who  is  the  only  true  statesman.  The  nine- 
teenth century  witnessed  the  scientist  triumphant.  Knowledge 
and  power  increased,  but  the  motive  of  life  was  lost.  This  has 
led  to  anarchy  and  so  to  war  for  the  re-establishment  of  justice. 
Science  is  a  great  weapon,  but  what  Carlyle  called  Nescience  is 
a  much  greater. 

Nowadays  we  are  striving  for  the  conquest  of  the  air  and  in 
business  for  more  efficient  control  by  means  of  trusts.  Where  is 
the  gain  if  these  added  powers  are  to  be  used  to  drop  bombs 
on  defenceless  civilians  and  to  corner  the  food  supply  for  the 
millionaire  ?  The  improvement  of  aeroplanes  and  greater 
efficiency  in  business,  like  better  health,  mean  more  power  for  man. 
There  is  no  gain  unless  he  preserves  his  character  and  the  motive 
to  use  his  power  aright.  We  assume  too  readily  that  the  expert  is 
an  unmixed  blessing.  We  should  be  very  cautious  regarding 
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experts.  If  a  man  is  a  great  expert,  then  be  sure  that  outside 
the  region  of  his  special  knowledge  he  is  more  foolish  than 
ordinary  men.  This  worship  of  science  in  which  we  now 
indulge  has  led  us  astray.  Because  a  man  is  an  expert  in  one 
branch  of  knowledge  we  grant  him  power  in  others.  It  is  not 
merely  that  some  people  will  go  so  far  as  to  argue  that  a  scientist 

it  to  have  a  vote.  It  is  much  worse  than  that.  The  most 
honoured  of  all  sciences  is  the  Semitic  science  of  "making 
money."  \Ye  Relieve  in  it,  we  trust  it  so  implicitly,  that  success 
in  the  sphere  of  business  is  held  to  make  a  man  fit  to  spend 
money  and  exercise  power.  We  give  the  control  of  wealth  to 
successful  business  men,  men  without  a  notion  of  how  to  use 
it,  except  to  spend  it  on  luxury  or  to  make  more  wealth.  This 
is  the  end  of  folly.  Spending  money  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  responsible  of  all  social  tasks.  And  yet  we  blindly  give  the 
control  to  men  who  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  successful 
business.  Nothing  more  ridiculous,  nothing  more  unstatesman- 
like,  nothing  more  unjust,  has  ever  been  recorded  during  tin- 
whole  political  history  of  humanity. 

scientists  are  such  intolerable  prigs.  They  imagine  that 
their  petty  specialities  and  little  triumphs  cover  the  whole  field 
of  life.  They  believe  that  knowledge  which  is  inacct -s.sihle  to 
them  is  necessarily  unknown  to  others,  and  that  any  pretence  to 
know  what  cannot  be  known  scientifically  is  mere  superstition 
or  prejudice.  Their  worst  failing  lies  in  an  exaggeration  of  the 
value  of  those  things  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
scientific  research,  and  a  corresponding  failure  to  appreciate 
matters  which  may  be  of  vital  importance,  but  which  simply 
do  not  happen  to  have  gripped  their  attention,  or  fallen  within 
the  compass  of  their  acti\ 

There  is  one  form  of   specialisation   which   ha>  ohtained  A 
predominating   influence   over   the   political    life    of    En  -land. 

t  is  journalism.  Of  all  the  marvels  of  science  and  organiza- 
tion and  business  capacity,  no  combination  is  more  u»t< 

i  the  modern  newspaper.  The  extraordinary  mass  of  facts 
collected  from  all  over  the  world,  the  volume  of  business 
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represented  in  the  advertisement  columns,  the  highly  specials 
articles,  the  correspondence,  the  reviews,  the  whole  mass  of 
excellent  print  and  paper  that  is  delivered  punctually  every 
morning  to  tens  of  millions  of  people,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  State,  is  far  more  wonderful  than  the  Post  Office,  the  British 
Navy  or  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbour. 

This  literature  that  is  thrust  upon  us  at  every  street  corner 
is  nearly  all  advertisement.     It  is  irresponsible,  for  few  news- 
papers could   take  the  responsibility  for   all   they  say.      They 
secure   a    huge   revenue   from    puffing   all  kinds  of  goods  and 
doctrines ;  presumably  bad  goods  and  bad  doctrines.     For  good 
wine  needs  no  bush.     If  a  law  were  passed  making  the  owner  of 
every  advertising  medium  the  guarantor  of  the  quality  of  the 
goods  advertised,  making  him  responsible  to  the  extent  of  his 
whole  property  for  any  deception    or   fraud    resulting   to   any 
member  of  the  public  who  had  been  imposed  on  by  any  of  these 
remunerative  advertisements,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how 
many  newspapers  would   still  flaunt   their   posters   before    the 
public  gaze.     Let  us  examine  that  side  of  the  newspapers  which 
is  their  main  excuse  for  existence,  the  columns  which  are  sup- 
posed to  render  a  public  service  by  publishing  facts  of  general 
interest  and  importance.     Here,  too,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
-a  me  atmosphere  as  in  the  advertisement  columns.     Facts  are 
not  presented  with  any  regard  to  their  true  perspective,  for  that 
would  generally  deprive  them  of  any  value,  and  would  in  conse- 
quence  destroy   valuable  "copy."      It  cannot   really  matter  to 
anyone   who  reads   a    newspaper   what    particular   method    was 
adopted     by     that     obscure     creature,     Dr.     Crippen,     to     rid 
himself    of     his    wife.       And     yet,    judging    such     an     event 
by    the    amount    of    space    it    occupied     in    the    newspapers, 
one    would    come    to    the    conclusion    that    it   was    quite    the 
most,    important  event  that   took    place  in   six   months   of    the 
world's  history.     And  so  it  is  with  everything  that  can  possibly 
be  "reported  "  or  made  into  "copy."     The  only  things  that  are 
of  any  value  to  the  editor  are  exceptional  things  with  an  import- 
ance which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  merely  ephemeral.     The  fact 
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that  v very  day  for  11  years  the  entire  strength  of  a  mighty 
empire  was  concentrated  on  preparation  for  war,  was  a  matter  of 
1  importance  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  England. 
And  y«  t  it  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  newspapers.  Everything 
relating  to  that  subject  in  two  generations  did  not  occupy  as 
much  space  in  the  newspapers  as  the  Crippen  murder  and  the 
Marconi  scandal  together.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  should 
be  so.  It  is  impossible  day  after  day  to  report  the  same  things 
and  to  write  leading  articles  upon  them.  The  newspapers  cannot 
weigh  values  and  deliver  philosophic  judgments.  They  would  be 
so  dull  that  no  one  would  read  them  if  they  did.  The  whole 
mass  of  social  life  presents  a  dull  and  even  surface  each  day,  and 
is  only  disturbed  by  those  isolated  events  which  stand  out  and 
in  consequence  he  reported.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 
>rs  in  this  matter,  but  with  the  whole  idea  of  a  daily  news- 
paper. The  matter  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  journalism  has  gained  a  great  hold  on  the  public. 
Even  Members  of  Parliament  have  now  no  source  of  information 
open  to  them  except  the  newspapers.  The  total  knowledge  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lives  possessed  by  one  of  our  legislators 
consists  in  a  mass  of  exceptional  facts  gleaned  from  the  daily 
newspapers.  What  other  knowledge  can  he  get  ?  If  we  consider 
the  experience  of  his  daily  life  we  can  soon  learn  that  no  other 
source  of  information  is  open  to  him.  In  consequence  if  he  ever 
thinks  about  anything  his  reflections  always  result  from  the  light 
of  Fleet  Street.  There  is  not  one  of  all  the  hundreds  of  follies 
("i in n it  ted  by  Parliament  that  has  not  had  its  source  in 
imlism.  And  that  is  why  we  now  have  a  people  surprised  by 
.  taken  unawares  in  spite  of  openly  proclaimed  intentions, 
declared  constantly  throughout  five  decades.  The  result  of 
journalistic  intlurncr  is  that  any  tendency  which  is  sufficiently 
iiuporhmt.  siitVi <-irntly  widespread,  sufficiently  vital  can  escape 
the  notice  of  the  press,  and  in  consequence  can  be  hidden  from 
the  general  public.  It  i>  this  fact  that  enables  politicians  to  ^ull 
democracy.  Press  rule  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  country.  And 
it  is  hard  to  tell  what  service  it  really  performs,  except  to 
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advertisers  and  those  who  make  their  living  out  of  the  newspaper 
trade. 

If  anyone  should  think  that  newspapers  are  now  necessary, 
even  if  they  are  an  evil,  a  simple  experiment  will  suffice  to  prove 
that  they  have  no  real  importance  whatever.  It  will  be  found  at 
first  difficult  to  give  up  reading  them.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
break  oneself  of  a  bad  habit.  But  after  a  few  days  no  further 
effort  is  required.  If  anyone  will  give  up  reading  newspapers 
for  six  months  he  will  find  it  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  intolerable 
to  begin  reading  them  again.  This  statement  is  based  on 
experiments  which  have  given  uniform  results.  The  cigarette 
habit  follows  much  the  same  rule,  but  it  can  be  re-acquired  in  a 
few  days.  Reading  newspapers  cannot  be  re-acquired  as  a  habit 
without  some  considerable  effort.  When  instinct  remains  sound 
and  is  given  a  fair  chance  to  exert  an  influence,  the  reading 
of  newspapers  is  found  to  be  revolting. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    MYSTERY    OF    HOPE. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  history  of  woman.  Her  physical 
limitations  made  her  a  failure  in  the  art  of  war,  but  she  developed 
on  a  different  line  a  no  less  interesting  and  useful  character  than 
that  of  man.  And  we  may  learn  from  her  development  the 
value  of  failure.  Her  life  contained  the  same  essential  qualities 
as  the  life  of  man,  and  exactly  the  same  forces  are  seen  working 
in  it.  Child-hearing  putting  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  war,  her 
efforts  at  self-preservation  seem  to  have  consisted  in  developing 
all  sorts  of  talents  for  serving  her  captors  so  that  they  might  find 
it  worth  while  to  preserve  her  life  and  take  on  the  grave  additional 
ri>ks  of  protecting  her.  The  care  of  her  children  resulted  in 

xing  her  an  expert  in  protecting  the  weak  and  helpless.  She 
was  vitally  concerned  to  minister  to  the  suffering  of  her  sick  and 
wounded  protectors,  for  on  their  restoration  her  own  safety 
depended.  This  is  the  true  basis  of  woman's  psychology.  In  all 
matters  connected  with  the  care  of  the  helpless  and  the  suffering 
and  the  relief  of  pain  woman  is  the  supreme  expert.  Man  came 
to  see  in  her  the  mother  of  possible  children  who  might  maintain 
any  success  he  had  won  or  might  succeed  where  he  had  failed. 
He  found  when  wounded  that  woman  would  devote  her  whole 
effort  to  his  restoration,  and  so  mitigate  the  harsh  punishments 
of  battle  and  give  him  hope  for  the  future.  Gradually  woi 
developed  till  she  became  in  the  life  of  man  the  great  symbol 
of  hope.  Whereas  at  first  she  was  the  slave  hard  pressed 
to  invent  attraction-  which  would  purchase  her  safety,  in 
tii--  end  the  greatest  wain  i  placed  her  in  a  supreme  position, 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  her  preservation,  and  based  their  whole 
policy  on  the  a.— timption  that  the  proper  protection  of  woman 
was  of  supreme  importance  to  the  progress  of  civi  Hope 

he  great  mystery  embodied  in  woman.    A  i  duty  in  life 
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is  to  create,  develop  and  protect  this  mystery.  When  she  ceases 
to  be  mysterious  she  fails.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  succeeded 
and  progressed  steadily  throughout  history.  She  made  no 
attempt  to  survive  as  a  parasite,  like  the  Jew :  she  became  a 
slave  for  her  salvation.  No  less  intricate  and  wonderful  than 
the  mysterious  instincts  of  the  warrior  character  of  man,  are  the 
instincts  and  genius  of  woman.  Throughout  her  sphere  of 
influence  she  is  ah  unrivalled  expert,  born  with  a  knowledge  far 
surpassing  any  that  could  be  attained  by  man  in  a  thousand 
generations.  The  appearance  of  woman  expresses  man's  ideal 
hope,  her  capacity  offers  him  a  guarantee  of  success.  Man  is 
the  great  embodiment  of  faith,  and  his  duty  is  to  express  himself 
in  war.  Woman's  duty  is  to  be  the  guardian  of  hope.  From 
faith  and  hope  grow  co-operation,  union  and  love.  Women  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  destiny  have  created  home. 

Now  throughout  woman's  sphere  of  knowledge,  in  all  things 
where  she  is  an  expert,  men  appear  to  her  as  inexperienced  as 
children.  This  is  because  in  all  matters  not  developing  out  of 
war  man  has  no  capacity.  And  yet  because  of  this  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  man  is  in  any  way  inferior  to  woman. 
In  man's  own  sphere  of  inherited  knowledge,  he  is  an  expert 
and  woman  cannot  compete  with  him.  Here  she  seems  to  him 
as  ignorant  as  a  child,  and  indeed  she  is.  She  is  not  man's 
inferior.  But  in  warlike  attainments,  in  the  character  of  a 
statesman,  which  is  based  on  the  instincts  of  the  warrior,  she  is 
greatly  inferior  to  man,  and  not  a  thousand  ages  of  experience 
would  ever  enable  her  to  catch  up  to  him  in  knowledge.  The 
bases  of  woman's  psychology  are  more  varied  than  those  of  man. 
But  they  do  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  defy  analysis,  and  it  is 
a  cowardly  way  out  of  the  difficulty  to  say  that  her  psychology 
is  unworthy  of  investigation.  As  man's  main  basis  of  experience 
has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  war,  woman's  main  basis  lay 
in  the  service  of  the  weak  and  the  amelioration  of  suffering. 
This  was  immensely  stimulated  to  a  quickness  of  perception 
and  mental  vitality  unlike  anything  in  man,  through  the 
necessity  of  making  appeals  to  her  conquerors  to  secure  her 


own  safety.  Hence  the  obvious,  though  oft  denied,  superior 
brilliance  of  woman.  As  to  that  childishness  in  some 
matters  which  has  given  rise  to  the  charge  that  woman  is  the 
intellectual  inferior  of  man,  the  explanation  is  not  hard  to  find 
and  it  is  not  insulting  to  women.  The  whole  art  of  war  i- 
concerned  with  the  control  of  the  material  world  and  with  force. 
1  inin  it  has  sprung  the  whole  basis  of  statesmanship.  This  is 
man's  mystery.  On  all  topics  therefore  of  science,  politics  and 
the  arts  which  have  sprung  from  war,  woman  is  but  a  learner, 
where  man  is  an  expert.  In  speaking  of  such  things  women  have 

etimes  picked  up  with  their  quick  genius  the  impression  of 

man'*  instinctive  or  traditional  outlook.     And  in  consequence 

women  may  sometimes  discuss  such  matters   quite  rationally. 

with  woman  such  knowledge  is  only  skin-deep;  she  is  without 

experience.     Thus  we  find  in  her  regarding  all  such  things  an 

•nsistency  which  has  brought  upon  her  the  contempt  of  those 
who  do  not  understand  her  history.  On  precisely  the  same 
premises  a  woman  may  give  two  contradictory  opinions.  On  the 
same  considerations  she  may  act  quite  differently  twice  within 
an  hour.  Nothing  has  la-en  more  stupid  than  the  literature  on 
•  linrity  which  this  has  called  forth,  except  perhaps 

attempt  of  the  feminist  to  meet  the  attack  by  trying  to  prove 
that  woman  is  man's  equal  in  knowledge  of  statesmanship  and 
in  military  character.  Such  writer.-  as  Otto  \Yeininger  and 
Vlmroth  Wright  use  arguments  to  which  the  only  proper 
r«- ply  is  a  blow  with  a  hatchet.  They  fail  to  see  that  the 
character  of  men  and  of  women  is  fundamentally  different.  They 
fail  to  see  that  women  act  without  iii<-nn>i-U'ncy  in  the  face  of 
suffering.  No  question  of  equality  arises.  Both  sexes  are 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  mysterious  purpose  of  God. 
Competition  U-tween  the  two  is  impossible  :  and  if  possible  would 

>eless.  The  relations  of  the  sexes  have  therefore  been  regu- 
lated by  ins  ion,  custom  and  law  to  secure  mutual 
support  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  both.  Woman  being 

i  the  outset  a  failure  in  war  and  the  exercise  of  force,  found  her 
salvation  in  slavery  and  in  receiving  man's  protection,  legally  as 

D 
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his  chattel.  This  was  the  position  in  which  woman  made  her  first 
advance  to  fit  herself  for  the  service  of  God.  That  she  wa^ 
Miccessful  and  that  the  plan  worked  well,  the  steady  advance  of 
civilization  proves.  Woman  has  continually  developed,  guided 
by  her  instincts  and  traditions,  exactly  as  man  has  done.  Man 
cannot  understand  or  foretell  the  effect  of  these  instincts,  because 
they  are  so  different  from  his  own.  All  he  knows  is  that  in  the 
realms  of  force,  war,  statesmanship  and  law,  woman  is  helpless 
and  inexperienced.  Her  efforts  to  gain  a  little  experience  in 
statesmanship  are  pitiful.  Men  say  that  the  women  who  enter 
into  competition,  who  aspire  'to  statesmanship,  are  unsexed.  The 
truth  is  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  unsexed.  Where  woman 
enters  into  competition  with  man  she  must  fail  and  incur  his 
contempt.  She  knows  nothing,  except  by  hearsay,  of  the  code  of 
honour,  which  is  the  standard  of  man's  actions.  Women  are  imi 
claiming  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  they  would  choose  states- 
men as  they  would  choose  their  husbands,  because  they  are  the 
noblest,  the  healthiest  and  most  chivalrous  men.  If  women 
would  put  it  on  that  ground  and  would  claim  that  they  should 
have  a  monopoly  in  voting  power,  and  that  manhood  suffrage 
should  be  abolished,  their  claim  would  be  fair  and  logical. 
Instead  they  are  claiming  that  the  whole  question  is  one  o 
intellect,  and  that  they  are  as  uood  judges  of  intellect  as  men 
who  have  votes.  Probably  they  are,  but  that  has  no  bearing  on 
the  question.  And  no  doubt  women  can  show  many  instances 
of  low  types  of  males  who  are  not  fit  to  exercise  power.  But 
the  whole  idea  of  trying  to  find  statesmen  by  votes  is  absurd. 

The  desire  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  sin  forms  the  basis  of 
all  democratic  notions  and  institutions.  Woman  suffrage  is  an 
ultra-democratic  notion,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that  it, 
too,  is  founded  on  the  desire  of  woman  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  her  sins.  She  is  discontented  with  the  way  men  exercise 
the  franchise.  She  sees  that  they  are  not  expert  statesmen. 
That  is  her  fault.  Only  such  men  exist  as  women  have  desired 
to  perpetuate.  If  there  is  a  bad  man,  he  was  bred  by  some 
woman :  he  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  whom  she  approved. 
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A  bad  man  is  the  consequence  of  a  woman's  sin.  She  ought 
only  to  marry  such  as  are  fit  to  carry  out  the  will  of  God  and 
willing  to  do  so.  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  her  to  have  any 
vote  if  every  man  were  a  statesman:  it  would  be  unjust  to 
it  to  her  if  she  wanted  it  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
those  evil  men  for  whose  existence  she  is  responsible.  It  is 
better  that  she  should  suffer  and  be  induced  to  repent,  and  be 
a  warning  to  other  women  to  do  better  in  the  future. 

The  real  hardship  for  women  is  not  domesticity,  but  that 
they  are  forced  into  competition  with  men  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  industrial  system.  When  in  competition  they  are  forced  to 
adopt  man's  code  of  honour,  which  is  in  conflict  with  all  their 
instincts.  The  attempt  to  adopt  the  code  of  honour  is 
destructive  of  a  woman's  femininity.  The  code  of  honour  is  for 
the  regulation  of  masculine  conduct  only. 

The  aim  of  the  law  is  the  attainment  of  justice.  In  conse- 
quence it  strives  to  protect  women  from  all  contact  with  force. 
It  makes  no  attempt  to  put  her  on  an  equality  with  man,  for 
that  would  be  to  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  God  and  make  her 
life  useless.  The  old  law  secured  to  her  protection  from 
competition  so  that  she  might  develop  her  own  mystery.  The 
law  cannot  be  understood  by  democrats,  but  it  presents  neither 

•  littioulty  nor   hardship    to    anyone    who   can    understand   the 
meaning  of  history.      Marriage  ceremonies  are  designed  to  cause 

•  i< -liberation:  and  if  they  could  be  annulled  at  will,  there  would 
be  very  little  consideration   in  the  choice  of  a  mate.     A  woman 

>le  to  her  race  and  to  God  for  her  children.  In 
choosing  her  mate  she  is  exercising  a  serious  trust.  If  she 
does  tins  carelessly  or  \\  mlly,  h»-r  own  suffering  is  just. 

The  Inn  in  she  has  done  may  be  very  serious,  and  only  severe 

•  •ring  may  succeed  in  remedying  some  of  it.  In  no  < •in-uni- 
stance  should  the  law  grant  relief,  for  a  woman  who  has  chosen 
one  husband  badly  shoul.l  he  prevented  from  making  any  second 

t  nke.     The  race  cannot  afford  to  allow  such  women  to  have 

children       Let  her  rather  suffer  and   repent  for  her  sins  and 

the  harm  she  has  done.     Suffering  may  make  her 
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cling  to  her  children  and  bring  them  up  better  than  their  father. 
Better  that  the  mother  should  remain  to  help  them  to 
overcome  the  hereditary  handicap  caused  by  her  own  folly,  than 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  further  mistake  and  perhaps 
give  birth  to  more  unfortunate  children.  To  abolish  suffering 
would  be  to  defeat  the  end  of  justice.  Suffering  is  the  one 
regenerative  force  that  may  bring  about  repentance  and 
improvement.  To  provide  palliatives  is  to  secure  the  survival 
of  sin.  To  attempt  to  abolish  sin  is  wisdom :  to  try  to  abolish 
suffering  without  attacking  sin  is  not  only  foolish :  it  is 
thoroughly  immoral  and  mischievous. 

Those  women  who  wish  to  enter  into  competition  with  men 
will  not  succeed  in  emancipating  their  sex.  It  will  be  found 
that  a  generation  or  two  of  what  the  suffragists  call  "  emanci- 
pation "  will  end  in  the  re-introduction  of  slavery.  It  was  by 
means  of  slavery  that  women  escaped  the  fate  of  the  Jews. 
Her  failure  in  war  might  have  led  her  to  live  MS  man's  parasite. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  might  now  develop  the  intel- 
lectual power  to  achieve  this.  In  that  event  man  will  not  be 
able  to  sustain  the  burden,  and  civilization  will  fail.  There  is. 
however,  a  safeguard  in  the  instincts  of  women,  and  most  of 
them,  of  the  two  evils,  would  deliberately  choose  a  return  to 
slavery  in  preference  to  the  free  life  of  a  parasite.  Slavery, 
followed  by  steady  emancipation,  has  been  the  salvation  of 
woman,  who  has  won  for  herself  an  exalted  position  in  intimate 
relationship  to  the  motive  of  life.  The  loud-tongued  woman, 
who  seeks  advertisement  on  public  platforms  and  in  the  press 
is  no  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  man  who  shirks  his  duty  in 
time  of  war.  There  are  many  such  people  hanging  on  to 
civilization,  and  they  always  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
They  add  interest  to  the  newspapers  in  times  of  monotony. 
But  the  hysterical  members  of  society  cannot  blind  us  to  the 
grandeur  of  those  men  and  women  who  find  their  happiness  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  There  is  never  the  smallest 
doubt  about  the  duty  of  man  and  woman,  and  success  is  ever 
within  reach.  At  each  step  as  we  have  advanced  we  have 
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;ed  more  power,  and  now  we  have  before  us  greater  oppor- 
tunities and  more  beautiful  possibilities  than  human  beings  ever 
had  before.  For  women  life  holds  as  much  as  it  does  for 
men,  but  on  the  same  condition,  that  they  must  be  true  to 

themselves. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE    PASSAGE    OF    THE    NEEDLE'S    EYE. 

During  the  centuries  which  led  up  to  the  climax  of  the  great 
march  west,  a  climax  marked  by  the  coronation  of  the  Norman 
Kings  in  England,  another  and  a  no  less  hazardous  march  from 
the  east  was  taking  place.  As  valorous  as  the  military  invaders 
of  this  country  were  those  saints  who  came  to  lead  the  warrior 
race  a  step  nearer  to  the  light.  To  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  to  the  most  daring  of  the  Norsemen,  was  brought  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  The  news  came  to  them  as  a  pure  story 
untainted  by  any  suggestion  of  the  magical  effects  of  the  blood 
of  Christ. 

This  new  hope,  the  Gospel,  was  first  preached  to  a  nation 

skilled  in  gaining  wealth,  but  one  which  had  failed  to  safeguard 

the  traditions  of  war.     But  it  met  with  the  same  reception  as  all 

exhortations  to  nobility  met  with  among  the  Jews.     The  great 

men  of  the  Jewish  nation  have  not  one  word  to  say  in  praise  of 

Jewish  character  or  policy.     No  attacks  could   be  more  bitter 

than  those  made  upon  the  Jews  by  their  own  prophets,  in  the 

attempt   to   goad    them    into    some    sort   of    progress.       Such 

attacks  always  failed  of  their  purpose.     The  Jews  remained  a, 

backward  nation,  and    survived   as    parasites.     They  developed 

one    accomplishment — usury.       It     is     only    as    usurers    and 

parasites   that   they  can    be    called    successful.      And   in    such 

things    failure     is     more     honourable     than     success.       They 

had  not  succeeded  in  learning  the  first  lesson  in  progress,  and, 

as  all  historians  know,  had  very  rudimentary  ideas  of  justice, 

greatly  inferior,  for  instance,  to  the  Romans.     The  Romans  had 

gained    the    first    step,    and    established    justice ;    they   were, 

consequently  in  a  position  to  advance  towards  the  second   step. 

The  Jews,  never    having  completed  the  first  stage  in  history, 
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or  else,  having  completed  it,  and  forgotten  all  its  lessons,  were 
incapable  of  assimilating  this  new  idea  which  burst  upon  the 
nobility  of  the  world.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
clearly  that  it  would  be  a  hard  task  to  make  the  Jews  take 
Christ's  message  to  themselves.  He  tells  them  that  it  is  strong 
meat,  and  that  they  are  babes,  and  must  begin  with  milk.  But 
to  the  warrior  nations  of  Rome  and  Greece,  St.  Paul  says 

iiin^  like  that.  But  where  the  Jews  failed,  the  Romans  were 
much  more  successful,  and  ever,  as  the  Gospel  spread  west,  it 
received  a  more  ready  hearing.  At  last  in  England,  among  the 
choicest  heroes  of  the  earth,  it  came  to  be  fully  understood.  For 
tin*  Children  of  Israel  Jesus  Christ  had  no  message  that  could 
•be  understood.  But  to  those  who  could  gaze  without  flinching 
into  the  face  of  death — whose  every  thought  and  muscle  were 

•iplined  in  battle  and  tempest — it  came  as  a  glorious 
revelation  that  a  man  should  be  as  strong  as  a  lion  and  yet  as 
gentle  as  a  little  child.  To  those  whose  minds  were  simple,  and 
whose  hearts  were  pure  and  strong,  who  were  as  untainted  and 
beautiful  in  character  as  children,  the  life  of  Christ  appealed 
with  a  strange  and  wonderful  power.  These  could  not  under- 
stand the  involved  language  of  St.  Paul,  and  so  they  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  except  to  make  him  a  saint.  (And,  really, 
that  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  people  like  St.  Paul.)  They 
listened  only  to  the  message  of  the  Gospels,  which  all  could 
understand.  No  slave  morality  could  appeal  to  the  sea  kings. 
\  could  never  even  have  understood  what  the  modern  Christ 

•  xht  concerning  the  atonement.    Jesus  Christ  they  understood, 
and  Him  they  proceeded  to  imitate. 

The  great  progress  of  the  Aryan  race  had  established  ilu 
greatest  and  most  progressive  principles  for  the  administration 
of  material  wealth.  Those  principles  became  stereotyped  in  tin 
'  feudal  system.  Among  them  were  the  rules  that  no  man  should 
hold  any  property  for  himself,  but  all  for  his  race.  No  one 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  property  for  the  race  unless  he 

and  of  approved  character,   lit   and   \\illing  to  hold  the 
property  and  use  it  for  proper  purposes.     No  one  could  hold 
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property  after  he  had  become  unfitted  for  it.  He  then  forfeited 
it  absolutely.  The  condition  of  all  holdings  was  the  performance 
of  services,  the  competence  of  such  performance  being  matter 
for  the  king's  judgment.  That  is  to  say,  no  one  could  administer 
property  unless  he  had  experience  in  administration.  The  king 
himself,  born  and  bred  as  an  aristocrat,  held  his  position  because 
he  proved  himself  supreme  among  aristocrats  and  the  most 
cunning  in  war  and  statesmanship.  The  idea  of  military 
discipline  and  service,  and  the  duty  of  every  man  of  whatever 
rank,  was  paramount.  The  whole  idea  of  competition  for  wealth 
was  absent.  At  no  time  could  such  a  system  work  without 
failure.  Where  there  is  free  will  there  must  alwa}^s  be  failures. 
Failure  is  inevitable,  and  the  system  had  its  failures.  Such 
was  the  feudal  system  established  in  England  by  that  divine 
statesman,  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  a  constitution 
for  freemen.  During  the  later  stages  of  its  development 
particularly  in  those  respects  in  which  William's  reforms 
made  it  peculiarly  English,  it  was  beneficially  influenced  by 
Christianity.  The  last  stages  of  man's  first  march  were  com- 
pleted in  the  light  of  the  new  dawn  that  was  rising  for  England. 
So  complete  was  the  success  of  the  English  in  learning  the 
lessons  of  war,  which  they  embodied  in  their  feudalism,  that 
they  were  able  to  appreciate  the  new  ideal  which  their  own 
success  had  brought  into  view.  Christ's  message  could  not  be 
complete  without  listeners,  and  only  those  with  ears  to  hear 
could  hear.  It  was  not  the  intellectual,  or  the  usurer,  who  had 
earp,  but  those  who  were  as  little  children,  and  who  in  all  the 
pride  of  their  strength  for  battle  and  in  the  hour  of  victory  had 
learnt  to  be  meek  in  the  presence  of  God.  These  men  could 
face  the  greatest  difficulties  and  rise  to  their  opportunities. 
They  had  faith,  and  for  them  the  miracle  of  the  needle's  eye  was 
not  appalling.  Like  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
the  great  warriors  and  seamen  of  England  listened  directly  to 
the  words  of  Christ.  They  saw  the  truth  and  that  nothing  short 
of  complete  imitation  was  demanded  of  them.  Among  the 
noblest  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  entirely 
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ignored  and  Christ's  teaching  was  received  pure  and  kept  pure. 

ame  as  the  crowning  element  to  complete  the  past  and  to  lead 
t<>  a  greater  future.  It  was  not  the  poor  and  miserable,  to  whom 
Christ  preached  repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins,  who  per- 
formed the  greatest  feat  in  the  world's  history:  it  was  the 

Ithy  and  the  powerful.     Those  whose  ancestors  had  succeeded 

for  a  thousand  generations  gave  up  their  homes,  their  lands, 

1   wealth  and  families,  and  set   out   to   fight   for   the   Holy 

ulchre.     These  loved  Christ  better  than  father,  mother,  wife 

•  •hild,  better  than  their  wealth  and  themselves.     The  Crusades 
•••  the  climax  of  Aryan  history.     It  was  not  to  England  that 

the    honour    of    those    adventures    exclusively   belongs.      The 

nobility  of  France  and  other  countries  joined  in.     It  was  only  in 

Mi  inland  that  a  whole  nation  adopted  the  spirit  of  Christ.     In 

other  countries,  knights  as  noble  as  the  English  were  to  be  found, 

a  1 1  ( 1  of  preachers  Francis  of  Assisi  was  as  great  as  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Only  in  England  did  the  whole  country  rise  to  the  call  of  chivalry, 

and   fashion  its  whole  policy  and  constitution  on  the  tra«liti  ns 

founded  by  its  knights.     This  was  only  possible  in  Knurland,  for 

lishwere  the  only  people  in  whom  military  tradition  was 

the   basis  of  lower-class  character,   forced   upon    a    turbulent 

iti  v  by  the  wise  policy  of  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I  an  1  1 1. 

If  the  Crusades  had  come  five  centuries  earlier  they  would  have 

meant  nothing  to  the  mass  of  the  nation.     At  that  time  England 

Irani!  her  lesson.    She  was  then  torn  by  those  agitations 

which  made  the  Conquest  inevitable.     If  the  Crusades  had  come 

before  the  Conquest  they  would   have  bad  no  more  effect  upon 

dand   than  Christ  had   up.»n  the  Jews.     For  it  is  only  the 

beet  nob  \  can  respond  to  Christ.    Before  the  Conquest 

(there  were  many  hold  warriors  who  would    have    volunteered    for 
service  in  the  Holy  Land.     But  the  country  as  a  whole  \v 
have  treated  them  coldly.    The  "  man  in  tho  street  "   \ould  have 
ndered  w  fool  wanted  to  go  and  ti^ht  for  an  old  tomb, 

lly  as  the  journey  was  dangerous  and  probably  involved 
•ever  before  it  was  half  accomplished. 

•  r  the  completion   of    feudalism    the    Crusades   were    fully 
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understood.  They  were  England's  first  great  effort  after  the 
education  of  the  soul.  The  effort  was  a  national  one,  and 
it  succeeded  as  nothing  else  in  history  succeeded  either  before 
or  since.  That  message  which,  as  misinterpreted  by  the 
Reformation,  led  to  the  lying  doctrine  of  equality,  modern 
industrialism  and  anarchy,  was  accepted  in  England  in  the 
spirit  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  The  result  of  the  Crusades  was 
the  founding  of  the  English  constitution  upon  the  traditions 
of  chivalry.  Service,  discipline  and  duty,  inculcated  by  war, 
were  crowned  with  the  Christian  virtues  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Woman,  retaining  the  advantages  derived  from  her  legal  position 
as  a  chattel,  was  raised  to  the  eminence  which  was  her  due  as 
the  symbol  of  hope.  A  man  must  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
faith  which  would  bring  his  race  nearer  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Race  was  sacred  above  all  other  instruments  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  God's  purpose,  and  it  was  therefore  a  sacred  duty 
to  perform  any  service  to  further  the  efficiency  for  that  purpose 
of  the  most  noble  race  in  the  world.  All  a  man's  life  must 
be  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  will  of  God,  sometimes 
by  isolated  acts  of  devotion,  more  generally  by  serving  the  race 
by  strenuous  and  skilful  labour.  Pride  of  craftsmanship  must 
be  encouraged.  All  power  and  wealth  not  required  for  holy 
war  must  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  woman  who  was  the 
hope  for  the  future.  This  devotion  to  women  and  children, 
mocked  at  by  German  philosophy  as  the  decadence  of  modern 
worship  of  weakness  and  disease,  was  in  reality  a  triumph  over 
strength.  There  was  no  decadence  in  chivalry.  It  is  the  high 
water  mark  in  the  tide  of  man's  advance,  now,  alas,  marked 
only  by  a  thin  line  of  shells  and  pearls  on  the  dry  sand  of  the 
industrial  age.  Chivalry  protected  weakness  to  make  the  weak 
strong.  It  had  no  contempt  for  woman,  but  defended  her 
through  faith  in  life  and  hope  in  her  power.  No  intellectual 
standards  had  been  set  up ;  no  question  of  equality  could 
arise.  No  idea  of  rights  arose,  except  in  the  sense  that  the 
law  guaranteed  certain  powers  for  the  performance  of  those 
duties  which  inherited  military  instinct  and  tradition  imposed. 
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From  such  principles  was  derived  the  English  common  law 
which  our  greatest  judges  have  pronounced  to  be  one  with 
Christianity.  This  was  the  triumph  of  a  new  idea.  It  was 
the  prevailing  national  idea  and  from  it  sprang  up  the  land 
system  which  resulted  in  unparalleled  good  feeling  between  all 
classes  in  the  country  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
reated  the  wonderful  system  of  trade  protection  which  made 
English  craftsmanship  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  maintained 
the  labourer  in  a  state  of  great  material  prosperity  until  well  on 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  doctrines  of  industrialism 
began  to  run  riot  in  the  hotbed  of  reptile  Christianity.  Throughout 
the  centuries  the  English  idea  has  lived  :  and  even  through  the 
darkness  of  the  last  half  century,  before  the  great  European 
war,  the  same  idea  maintained  itself  as  a  living  subconscious 
force.  It  was  this  idea  which  supplied  the  motive  force  of  the 
spirit  of  English  Imperialism. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


IMPERIALISM. 

In  England  there  were  two  causes  which  led  to  Imperialism. 
The  first  was  a  re-action  after  the  march  west,  following  upon 
the  triumph  of  that  march  ;  the  second  was  the  determination 
that  as  many  people  as  possible,  if  they  had  the  will,  capacity 
and  character  to  co-operate,  should  be  united  in  purpose  with 
the  English  race  to  make  the  English  more  effective  for  the 
attainment  of  life's  purpose.  The  re-action  after  the  march  west 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  a  victory  which  it  was  se  jn  could 
not  be  an  end  in  itself.  The  motive  of  the  march  west  had  been 
the  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  minerals.  Re-action  came  with 
the  idea  that  materialism  ought  to  lead  to  something  higher,  and 
resulted  in  a  craving  to  go  in  search  of  the  treasures  of  those 
eastern  countries  which  had  been  the  source  of  light  and  learning. 
With  the  Crusades  came  a  much  stronger  motive,  a  motive  to 
weld  into  one  race  all  the  races  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  purpose 
of  life  might  be  more  effectively  attained.  The  English  Crusaders 
soon  learnt  that  they  were  physically  superior  to  the  other 
knights  of  Europe,  and  their  prowess  won  for  them  a  deadly 
reputation  in  the  ranks  of  the  Saracens.  The  whole  English 
nation  soon  realised  that  it  was  the  leader  of  Christendom. 
By  the  time  Henry  II  had  completed  his  reforms  England 
was  the  strongest  and  most  united  kingdom  in  Europe.  The 
first  ;iim  of  Imperialism  was  the  conquest  of  France.  Naturally 
the  nearest  country  was  the  first  to  tire  the  ambition  of 
England's  chivalry.  The  fact  that  France  had  recently  lost 
so  much  of  her  aristocracy  to  England  may  have  accounted 
for  the  partial  success  of  the  English  plans.  A  great  part 
of  France  was  profoundly  affected  by  England.  The  great 
instinct  of  materialism  caused  a  growth  in  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  until,  just  before  the  advent  of  Joan  of  Arc,  we 


find  that  Kngli>h  merchants  thought  the  trade  with  Bordeaux 
the  real  motive  of  the  French  wars.  No  doubt  it  did  l>ecome  the 
chief  motive,  and  so  led  to  disaster  when  France,  under  the  pure 
leadership  of  her  girl  saint,  strove  with  a  higher  motive  to  e 
the  English.  England's  first  Empire  grew  up  from  a  pure  and 
lofiy  aim,  pursued  by  chivalrous  knights.  It  fell  when  the 

it  of  materialism  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  war  was  carried 

not  for  the  triumph  of  the  English  ideal  but  for  the  wealth 
of  English  merchants.  The  wonderful  instinct  for  wealth  which 
had  grown  up  during  the.  march  west  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
tools  to  those  who  can  control  its  use.  It  is  the  most  fatal  curse 
to  the  ignorant.  On  the  slightest  neglect  of  military  traditions 
and  education  in  chivalry,  service  and  duty,  the  old  instinct 
blazes  forth  and  consumes  the  character,  which  has  proved  too 
feeble  to  hold  it.  Men  and  nations  have  to  learn  self-control. 
It  is  easier  learnt  than  remembered.  The  force  of  greed  is 
iiaous.  The  controlling  force  of  character  has  to  be 
constantly  maintained.  The  trade  with  Bordeaux  was  a  good 
thing  and  valuable,  and  might  have  worked  great  good  to  the 
world.  Pursued  for  its  own  sake  it  became  damnable,  and  in 
God's  eternal  justice  caused  the  destruction  by  war  of  England's 
lir>t  achievement  in  Imperialism,  Well  would  it  have  been 

land  if  she  could   have  remembered  this  lesson.     England 

can  pride  herself  that  it  took   the   pure  motive  represented   by 

of  Arc  to  conquer  her  first  empire.     There  have  been  times 

o  when  it  would  have  taken  all  her  power  to  withstand  a  less 
worthy  adversar 

With  the  end  of  her  dreams  of  an  empire  in  I-1  ranee,  the  power 
of  England  began  to  wane.    Conscious  of  failure,  and  a  prey  to  her 
passions,  she  fell  far  below  the  standards  of  her  highest 
prosperity.   'But  her  soul  lived,     lor.  on  the  appearance  of  n 
and  greater  opportunity,  nil  that  was  base  in  England  was  flung 
away,  and  she  prepared  with  greater  maturity  to  seek  again  her 
great  destiny.     With  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  improve- 
ment   of    navigation      I        re    no   longer   blocked   the  road   to 
•id  England  saw  a  new  outlet  for  all  that  was  true 


in  her.  How  noble  were  her  aims  we  can  prove  by  referring  to 
the  chronicles  of  her  great  exploits  and  the  development  of  art 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  motive  was  not  so  full  of  youthful 
purity  as  it  had  been  among  the  Crusaders.  But  it  was  virile 
and  beautiful  beyond  comparison  with  the  aims  of  other  con- 
quering races.  Expeditions  were  indeed  fitted  out  inspired  with 
dreams  of  gold.  But  in  reality  the  motive  was  not  greed  but  a 
lust  for  adventure.  Even  if  gain  had  been  the  only  motive, 
where  gain  is  so  hard  to  come  by,  and  involves  such  daring  and 
hardship  as  were  experienced  by  those  who  set  out  for  Virginia., 
the  Indies  and  Cathay,  then  the  motive  is  purified  by  the  means 
to  its  attainment.  No  one  can  contend  that  this  second  attempt 
at  Empire  was  as  noble  as  the  first.  But  it  was  more  picturesque 
and  it  was  more  lasting,  and  indeed  it  had  in  it  the  elements  that 
were  welded  into  the  English  composition  by  the  Crusades. 

The  loss  of  England's  American  colonies,  England's  second 
Empire,  was  occasioned  by  the  same  spirit  of  greed  as  caused  the 
loss  of  the  first.  The  speeches  in  Parliament  even  of  those  who 
represented  the  imperialist  party,  were  lamentably  ignorant  of 
any  true  policy.  On  a  materialist  basis  no  lasting  empire 
could  be  formed.  It  was  just  that  England  should  lose  those 
Colonies  as  a  lesson  to  herself  and  as  a  warning  to  the  Colonies 
that  disaster  follows  the  nation  which  makes  industry  an  end 
in  itself.  England  at  least  made  some  attempt  to  learn  her 
lesson  in  that  she  surrendered  all  idea  of  making  direct  profit 
out  of  an  Empire.  But  Hngland's  next  essay  in  imperial  policy 
resembled  the  methods  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church 
of  England  is  better  than  many  other  sects,  in  that  it  does  not 
definitely  commit  itself  to  any  vicious  doctrine  and  does  not  throw 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  virtue.  It  does  not  forbid  its  members 
to  practise  the  clean  morality  of  English  ^entlemeji.  In  all 
its  compromise;  and  hypocrisy  it  does  not  stifle  what  is  true. 
So  the  modern  British  Umpire  (which  would  be  more  fitly 
•rihed  as  the  English  Empire)  has  no  policy,  but  is  quite 
tolerant.  It  allows  noble  things  to  be  done  in  it,  and  as  many 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  being  well-bred  Englishmen, 
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have  a  clean  morality  and  refrain  from  dishonourable  conduct,  so 
many  servants  of  the  Empire  behave  with  nobility,  and  accom- 
plish here  and  there  many  wonderful  things.  Indeed,  within  the 
Kmpire,  and  during  any  year,  as  many  noble  deeds  are  performed 

it  any  time  in  the  world's  history.  But  there  is  no  imperial 
policy  or  ideal  save  that  which  exists  in  the  character  of  certain 
individuals,  who  sometimes  do  and  sometimes  do  not  attain  to 
positions  of  influence  in  a  system  where  promotion  regards,  not 
character,  but  only  the  capacity  to  secure  material  gains. 

Thanks  to  breeding  and  the  maintenance  of  the  old  English 
tradition,  the  Empire  is  constantly  supplied  with  true  statesmen. 
Whenever  an  external  foe  subjects  the  Empire  to  the  test  of  war, 
all  our  industrialists,  capitalists,  merchant  princes  and  bargainers 
Ming  themselves  upon  the  hard-pressed  body  of  the  Empire  to 

A  her  blood.     They  allow  men  of  chivalrous  character  to  take 

all  the  risks,  and  they  remain  in  safety  in  the  background  to  make 

racts  and  lend  money  to  the  Government.     It  is  the  man 

with   the    English  tradition  who  has  to  vindicate  the  Empire's 

position.     And  very  nobly  has  he  done  it.     But  when  the  war  is 

thi>  vital  idea  is  thrust  into  obscurity  j  the  officer,  unahle 

to   !  his  pay,  becomes  the  servant  of  the  merchant,  and 

industry  rules  supreme.     The  Empire  is  doomed  if  the  industrial 

it  remains  dominant.      Its  present  policy  is  one  of  dodging 

•ster  by  compromise  ami  foreign  alliances,  and  hy  allowing 
the  Colonies  to  become  practically  independent.  Thi>  is  courting 
ruin.  The  Germans  are  marching  west  against  England. 
Behind  them  are  the  Slavs.  \\V  have  tried  to  buy  them 

u   01  ir   ancestors  attempted   to   buy   off  the    Danes.      We 

-ved  aliens  to  swarm  here,  to  make  money  as  they  are  doin.u 
even  now  by  sweating  Englishmen.  We  gave  the  Germans  free 

i<l  peacefully  gave  them  Free 

le.    \\  •  .steeped  ourselve  man  philosophy ,  we  repealed 

all  Kn^lUli  l,i\vs  an.l  nuan   measures,  we  enslaved 

Mjlves  with  a  German  system   «>t   bureaucracy.     Our  t 

our  education  system,  our  social  reform,  are  all  Gern 
Only  our  criminal  la\\   remain >.     It  i>  tin- criminal  ..nly  ffhoii  n«.\v 
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treated  as  an  Knglishman  in  his  own  country.  Every  means  wt> 
tried  left  them  threatening.  We  allied  ourselves  with  Uu 
and  Era  nee.  but  even  that  did  not  avoid  war.  Nor  can  any  trick 
avoid  war.  War  is  the  weapon  of  God's  justice.  We  must  learn 
to  present  ourselves  fearless  at  the  judgment  seat  and  not  turn 
this  way  and  that  to  shirk  the  issue.  And  we  cannot  so  present 
ourselves  without  a  pure  national  and  imperial  policy.  Thanks 
to  noble  gentlemen  in  India  and  Egypt,  and  thanks  to  them 
alone,  the  British  occupation  has  other  results  than  profit 
making.  This,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  is  accidental  and 
not  intentional.  The  Empire  is  being  tested  and  is  being  warned. 
This  is  not  the  last  test.  The  words  of  Our  Lord  are  ringing 
over  it.  "  Repent  and  you  shall  be  saved."  The  Empire  cannot 
last  unless  it  will  repent.  Divine  Justice  rules  on  earth.  The 
Empire  has  the  capacity  for  good :  but  it  has  no  conscious  aim. 
By  chance  in  certain  places  much  good  is  attained.  As  a  whole 
it  is  not  furthering  God's  purpose  :  it  has  no  Imperial  faith  :  except 
in  war  time  it  has  no  aristocrats  to  give  it  an  imperial  hope,  no 
statesmen  to  give  it  an  imperial  policy.  Men  of  character  are 
j  H-rmitted  to  fight  during  war,  for  they  alone  can  lead  in  war.  Most 
of  them  get  killed,  so  that  when  the  war  is  over  a  mere  remnant 
remains,  and  these  are  soon  scattered  over  the  Empire  to  perform 
great  sacrifices  for  small  salaries,  and  the  sleek  Jew  and  his  Knglish 
imitator  begin  again,  wealthier  than  ever,  to  prostitute  this 
unhappy  land. 


CHAPTKU  X. 


THE  MEMBERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

As  there  are  different  ranks  in  an  army  suitable  to  men  of 
different  power  and  varying  executive  ability,  so  there  are 
different  ranks  in  priesthood  adapted  to  different  grades  of 
intellect  and  different  stages  in  the  education  of  the  soul.  The 
hi i.r her  grades  are  only  open  to  the  most  advanced  mystics. 
There  exists,  in  fact,  a  higher  mystical  contemplation  to  which 
the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  are  literally  true. 
The  Athanasian  Creed  is  one  of  the  most  profound  of  theological 
.sitions.  and  rivals  the  deepest  mysticism  of  the  East.  The 
Church  very  properly  published  it  throughout  Christendom,  in 
Latin,  so  that  it  could  not  be  understood  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  trouble  began  with  the  translation  of  the  prayer 
book  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  when  what  had  been  true  in  Latin 
became  false  in  English.  For  it  is  possible  to  teach  to  the 
hi^lieHt  rank  of  the  priesthood  certain  profound  truths  which 
run  n  MI  he  even  vaguely  understood  by  those  who  have  no  training 
or  experience  in  mysticism.  The  attempt  to  teach  the  people 
mystical  truths  that  are  too  deep  for  them,  has  led  to  popular 
error,  and  consequent  scepticism  about  the  incarnation.  In  plain 
and  simple  English  and  to  the  ordinary  simple  intelligence,  the 
whole  idea  that  Our  Lord  claimed  to  be  God  is  false.  The  fact 
that  He  prayed,  and  the  last  words  on  the  Cross  are  conclusive 
on  this  point,  lie  never  meant  to  imply  in  the  ordinary  accepted 
sense  that  He  was  God.  The  claim  was  put  forward  after  His 
death.  The  popular  idea  of  the  im-ui  nation  is  quite  meaningless. 
For  if  God  became  a  man  H<  must  have  had  free  \\ill.  U.,  p 
to  act  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  or  He  must  have  been  a  man 
.out  free  will.  The  first  of  the  alternatives  simply  deprives 
uiage  of  meaning,  and  the  second  is  not  very  inspiring. 
But  the  essential  one-ness  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  Man,  with  God  is  a 
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profound  mystical  truth  which  we  must  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand before  we  attempt  to  criticise  or  deny.  We  can  test  for 
ourselves  what  Our  Lord  meant  by  man's  relationship  with  God. 
For  there  is  proof  of  it  in  spiritual  phenomena  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  Whenever  a  group  of  men  or  women,  however 
small  the  group  may  be,  is  formed  for  the  achievement  of  any 
purpose,  a  common  spiritual  life  is  created  among  the  members 
of  the  group.  This  occurs  in  a  cricket  team,  or  a  regiment. 
The  ordinary  Englishman  has  no  idea  of  England,  which  in  any 
way  corresponds  to  the  Frenchman's  idea  of  France.  The 
Englishman's  patriotism  is  local.  He  is  passionately  fond  of  his 
county  or  his  home :  he  will  die,  not  for  England,  but  for  the 
honour  of  his  regiment.  The  life  of  his  race  or  of  his  country  is 
too  big  for  him  to  realise.  He  wants  something  that  can  come 
within  his  comprehension.  The  life  of  the  corps  is  real  to  him. 
He  can  feel  it,  live  in  it,  know  that  it  is  but  a  wider  expression  of 
himself.  It  is  esprit  de  corps,  but  it  is  something  more  than  is 
implied  by  that  expression.  This  has  been  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  spiritual  life  of  England,  and  has  made 
men  of  our  race  the  greatest  organizers  and  statesmen  in  the 
world.  The  idea  probably  owes  its  vitality  to  Nordic  influence. 
At  first  sight  we  might  expect  to  find  its  best  expression  in  the 
clan,  for  the  clan  was  a  group  of  families  actuated  by  devotion 
to  a  leader.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  idea  is  a  failure  in 
Scotland.  It  only  reached  perfection  in  England  after  the 
English  had  adopted  Christianity.  The  Scottish  clan  notion 
was  too  narrowly  selfish  and  personal  ever  to  lead  to  statesman- 
ship, and  the  whole  organization  and  building  up  of  the  Empire 
has  been  accomplished  under  the  influence  of  ideas  that  are 
unmistakably  English.  Those  who  have  studied  the  failure  of 
1745  can  appreciate  the  inherent  weakness  of  Scottish  character 
and  institutions.  Scotland  has  shown  nothing  to  compare  with 
English  chivalry,  and  has  no  institution  which  has  spread  out- 
side her  own  borders.  The  Scots  are  very  clever  at  attaining 
posts  in  the  cabinet  and  elsewhere,  but  they  show  no  capacity 
for  statesmanship.  They  are  impotent  in  chivalry.  The  whole 
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of  Scottish  law  is  an  importation,  the  necessity  of  which  was  felt 
by  a  race  which  is  second  to  none  in  industry,  energy  and  intel- 
lectual ability,  but  which  has  displayed  no  organizing  ability. 
The  Scottish  character  seems  incapable  of  absorbing  the  true 
idea  of  chivalry,  despite  the  notable  exceptions  such  as  the  late 
G.  C.  Kerr,  whose  name  will  live  for  generations  in  the  Sudan. 

We  find  then  in  England  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people 
contained  in  units,  not  of  individual  citizens,  but  of  groups  which 
have  been  formed  for  local  or  special  purposes.  And  the  true 
basis  of  our  constitution  lies  upon  these  units.  The  most 
important  unit  is  the  family  and  then  comes  a  very  large  variety 
of  organizations  varying  in  importance  from  trade  unions  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  to  village  cricket  clubs.  Even  those 
units  which  are  organized  for  sport  have  a  vital  importance,  for 
each  is  the  repository  of  some  local  tradition  and  common 
spiritual  life.  And  we  may  see  clearly  that  in  these  units  lies 
l»u ried  the  secret  of  the  satisfactory  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Voting,  when  the  franchise  is  exercised  by 
individuals,  is  simply  a  substitute  for  war  without  any  of  war's 
advantages.  For  war  does  settle  questions  in  favour  of  the  most 
powerful,  whereas  voting  may  not  settle  it  in  favour  of  anything 
except  the  most  numerous.  But  if  the  unit  is  a  company  or  a 
trade  union,  or  a  college,  the  vote  is  likely  to  be  cast  in  the 

rest  of  the  particular  tradition  which  the  unit  exists  to 
guard.  A  House  of  Commons  elected  by  different  interests,  each 
interest  having  a  certain  proportion  of  electoral  power  allotted  to 
it,  and  individuals  having  representation  only  through  siu-h 
organ i /at ions  as  they  happen  to  support,  would  be  truly 
representative  of  the  whole  country.  There  is  no  logical  basis 
for  an  individual  franchise.  Certain  individuals,  such  as  mayors 

parsons,  might  have  votes  by  virtue  of  their  offices,     liu; 
one  should  have  a  vote  on  account  of  a  property,  education,  or 
other  ({tialitication  except  service.     Unless  he  is  a  supports 
some  institution  which  is  part  <>f  the  life  of  the  race,  he  has  no 
which  can  make  it  just  or  profitable  that  his  opinion 
should  be  taken  regarding  legislation  or  government.     Here  is  a 
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clear  principle  for  true  representative  government.  All  such 
controversies  as  woman  suffrage  and  plural  voting  vanish. 
Women  would  have  a  direct  share  at  any  rate  in  the  family 
vote,  and  in  that  of  any  institution  they  happened  to  support, 
There  would  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  votes  possessed  by  any 
individual,  except  the  limit  of  his  own  capacity  to  perform 
services  to  his  country. 

The  life  of  England,  then,  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cells 
each  one  an  organization  of  individuals  with  a  purpose,  a  policy, 
and  leaders  of  such  capacity  as  to  provide  the  individual  members 
with  a  hope  of  success.  These  are  the  units  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  in  politics.  In  English  policy  the  individual,  as  such, 
has  no  place.  His  status  depends  entirely  on  the  mystery  he 
serves.  His  position  and  dignity  spring  from  his  occupation. 
The  word  which  properly  designates  the  leaders  of  organizations 
is  "  statesman."  The  duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  be  the  trustee  of 
the  faith  or  mystery  reposed  in  the  group  which  he  leads.  He 
must  lay  down  the  policy  for  achieving  the  end  in  view.  He 
must  show  such  capacity  in  pursuing  the  policy  as  will  give  his 
followers  hope,  so  that  they  may  experience  an  enthusiasm  for 
co-operation  among  themselves.  These  are  the  qualities  required 
of  an  organizer.  The  statesman  has  a  further  duty,  and  that  is 
to  form  a  link  between  his  own  group  and  the  other  groups  which 
make  up  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  he  must  regard  himself  and 
his  followers  as  a  unit  in  the  composition  of  a  larger  group, 
perhaps  a  county,  led  by  a  leading  statesman. 

In  England  at  the  present  time  we  are  threatened  with  a 
complete  break-up  of  organizations.  Democracy  and  false  ideals 
have  disintegrated  the  country,  and  we  have  few  institutions 
which  really  possess  a  mystery  or  a  faith,  and  even  the  profes- 
sions and  the  public  schools  are  being  "  democratised." 

What  is  the  cause  of  disruption  ?  It  is  not  lack  of  faith. 
The  English  still  possess  all  the  elements  of  that  full  faith 
which  makes  men  willing  to  concentrate  on  their  own  small 
share  of  duty  and  work  with  enthusiasm  in  the  service  of 
their  own  corps,  whether  the  corps  is  a  regiment,  a  craft 
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expression  of  faith.  We  have  no  bishops  or  priests  who 
will  proclaim  it,  nor  great  political  leaders  to  demonstrate 
it  t»>  us.  And  having  no  leaders  in  thought  or  action,  the 
nation  has  become  apathetic,  it  has  lost  hope.  \Ve  therefore 
demand  first  of  all  a  restatement  of  the  creed  in  such  terms 

iot  to  offend  ordinary  intelligence.  We  require  a  whole 
class  of  statesmen  who  will  devote  themselves  to  the  duty  of 
organization.  Unless  these  things  come  quickly  we  are  destined 
to  enter  a  period  of  anarchy.  Social  affection  is  the  cement  of 
civilization.  And  social  affection  is  compounded  of  the  elements 
of  faith  and  hope.  These  can  grow  in  small  groups  according  to 
the  experience  of  our  race. 

Wherever  social  affection  is  fostered  by  organization,  we  shall 
iii id  the  spirit  of  local  patriotism  and  nationality  very  strong. 
\\ '»•  see  it  particularly  in  the  North  of  England,  in  Wales,  in 
rister,  and  in  Nationalist  Ireland.  This  local  patriotism  has  at 
least  one  characteristic  in  common  with  individual  members  of 
small  groups.  It  is  willing  to  co-operate  with  other  nationalities 
for  a  common  end,  whenever  it  is  conscious  of  the  end  and 
of  the  policy  for  attaining  it,  and  when  it  is  led  by  a  statesman 
who  has  the  capacity  to  brin<;  hope.  When  it  has  no  hope  of 
achieving  anything  by  co-operati  comes  a  disruptive  force 

and  demands  Home  Rule.     The  demand  for  autonomy  springs 
of  patr  h   and    lack   of  capable  statesmen, 

therefore  discourage  local  patriotism,  however 
disaffected  it  may  appear.  For  the  stronger  it  is  the  greater  is 
its  capacity  to  contribute  to  the  common  life  of  the  Empn « 

through  the  living  Ira  Iii  inn  ,•!••  thai 

('•n  i   be  governed.     Therein   lies  the  difficulty  of  pro 

poiiM'lh.  nprrial    |  .-ninnies  have  commenced 

life  as  democracies  and    they  have  not  accuinulati  .ion. 

•nnection  wit  s  not  ver;  i e.   The  colonies 

commenced  expen ni<  nt*  in  organic  life  and  states- 
manship. Much,  indeed,  has  been  said  of  the  Canadian  batta! 
\\hn  havr  f.Hi^ht  in  and   rill  honour  should  be  accorded 
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to  them.  But  something  more  is  wanted  for  imperial  co-operation . 
Colonial  education  is  much  behind  the  times.  If  an  Englishma.ii 
with  a  classical  education  at  a  public  school  and  university,  who 
has  had  no  experience  of  hardship,  goes  to  a  colony,  in  a  very 
short  time  he  can  beat  the  Colonial  bred  and  born  at  his  own 
jjame.  This  is  no  empty  theory.  It  is  well  known  on  every  cattle 
run  throughout  the  Empire.  And  it  must  be  so,  for  tradition 
is  experience,  and  experience  always  tells. 

The  colonies  are  important  industrial  communities,  and  as 
such  should  have  representation  on  some  Imperial  Council. 
But  so  far  they  have  shown  no  capacity  to  contribute  anything 
in  the  way  of  statesmanship  to  the  common  stock. 

India  we  must  regard  in  a  totally  different  light.  By  a 
strange  fate  this  England  which  has  been  busily  destroying  the 
results  of  her  own  experience  and  rushing  on  to  anarchy,  finds 
herself  (unable  to  propound  a  policy  for  her  own  people,  and 
threatened  with  internal  disruption)  the  trustee  of  the  destinies 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  most  highly  civilized 
people  in  the  world.  English  democracy  aspires  to  rule  races 
with  great  religious  genius,  deep  patriotism,  venerable  traditions, 
profound  philosophies,  and  ancient  literature  and  art.  Why  does 
England  wish  to  do  it,  and  how  does  she  hope  to  accomplish  the 
task  ?  It  is  high  time  every  Englishman  should  ask  these 
questions  of  himself.  Self-absorption  and  petty  quarrels  about 
woman  suffrage  and  Home  Rule — questions  which  were  settled 
in  Indian  politics  ages  before  England  was  ever  discovered  by 
civilized  people — cannot  excuse  us  for  neglecting  questions  of 
vittil  importance  to  the  destiny  of  noble  races  which  we  have 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  enslave,  and  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  rule. 

In  dealing  with  India,  British  statesmen  must  consider  the 
vital  significance  of  local  patriotism.  The  basis  of  its  spiritual 
character  lies  in  the  experience  of  the  past.  Hereditary 
memories  and  tradition  compel  a  man  to  cling  to  his  race  and 
his  creed,  if  he  would  live  his  life  to  any  purpose.  For  a  man  to 
cut  himself  off  from  the  past  is  to  go  back  ages  into  the  child- 
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hood  of  man,  and  to  live  over  again  many  phases  through  which 
lie  lias  already  passed.  No  man  can  transfer  his  allegiance  from 
one  race  to  another  with  success,  for  if  he  attempts  it  he  will  find 
himself  in  alien  surroundings  where  his  rery  instincts  will  lead 
him  astray,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to  begin  life  again  with 
greater  handicaps  than  if  he  became  a  child.  Thus,  naturalisa- 
tion of  aliens  is  generally  a  source  of  weakness  to  any  nation. 
For  the  alien  bein^  unable  to  acquire  the  learning  of  the  children 
of  the  native  race,  will  attempt  to  impose  his  own  traditions  at 
the  expense  of  those  he  comes  amongst.  It  is,  in  consequence,  very 
unwise  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  any  race  from  its  own  to  an 
alien  religious  faith,  and  much  harm  has  been  done  by  the  Christian 
missionaries  in  the  East.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  race  like  the 
English  to  crown  their  own  development  by  realising  a  nobler 
dream.  But  that  is  not  the  method  of  conversion  that  has  taken 
place  in  India.  Christianity  has  not  been  preached  as  an  aristo- 
cratic religion ;  and  the  aristocratic  classes,  and  all  that  is 
noblest  in  the  Continent,  have  rejected  it  with  scorn. 
Christianity  in  India  has  been  preached  as  the  lowest  form 
of  redeeming  religion,  and  has  made  great  progress  for  the 
most  part  among  the  most  degraded  of  the  population 
and  among  those  half-castes  who  have  no  particular  connec- 
tion with  the  past  or  the  future  of  any  race.  This 
misrepresentation  of  Christianity  will  throw  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  spread  among  noble  people,  and  harm 
is  certain  to  come  of  missionary  efforts.  The  only  way  to  correct 
the  evil  would  be  to  cease  all  missionary  work  for  a  t  inn-,  and 

•I  to  start  again  from  the  top  and  not  from  the  bottom.     The 
Indian  religions,  the  caste  system,  and  all  race  customs  must  be 

ntuined  and  encouraged.     Local  patriotism  and  tradition  are 
the  bases  of  sound  government. 

So  much  at  has  been  absorbed  by  the  growth  of  our 

colonies,  where   too   little  of   the    I 
•  nid   :oo   much   of   the  modern  indi  tradition 

at  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  nature  of 
<>ii>-   nil«-   in    h  >     the    East    has    been    predominantly 
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aristocratic,  and  must  remain  so  if  it  is  to  serve  any  historical 
purpose.  It  is  as  an  aristocracy  that  we  have  advanced,  and  it 
is  as  such  that  we  can  alone  succeed.  We  gained  an  ascendancy 
in  the  East  as  an  aristocratic  cask .  and  it  is  so  that  we  must 
maintain  our  hold. 

Now  if  there  is  one  form  of  government  which  can  properly 
he  described  as  the  extreme  antithesis  of  the  aristocratic,  it  is 
the  official-intellectual.  The  former  depends  entirely  on 
personality,  the  latter  on  regulation'  and  routine.  Artificial 
rules  are  essential  to  those  who  lack  native  wisdom.  The 
aristocrat,  ruling  by  the  unquestioned  authority  of  his  own 
personality,  needs  not  the  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  bureau- 
cracy. Officials  who  lack  self-confidence  must  make  artificial 
barriers  to  produce  an  illusion  and  establish  a  fiction  of  superi- 
ority where  none  in  fact  exists.  Intellectuals  are  compelled  to 
do  this.  It  is  for  them  the  only  possible  method  of  government. 
Wherever  governing  classes  lose  confidence  in  themselves  through 
a  consciousness  of  their  own  inability  to  inspire  the  enthusiastic 
and  willing  loyalty  of  those  they  rule,  they  set  up  rules  and 
regulations,  and  red  tape  and  systems,  and  offices  and  codes. 
Thus  in  English  industry,  when  education  for  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  money-making  had  produced  masters  and  managers 
without  the  character  which  fits  men  to  command,  we  get 
insurance  and  cards  and  stamp-licking  in  order  to  provide  official 
salaries  for  a  host  of  the  more  intelligent  leaders  of  a  class  who, 
if  not  bribed,  might  rise  and  hurl  their  masters  from  their 
unstable  positions.  Something  similar  has  occurred  in  India,. 
There  are  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  a  majority  of  men  of  as 
high  ideals  and  character  as  England  has  at  her  proudest 
moments  produced.  But  since  the  examination  system  has  ruled 
supreme,  there  has,  as  a  natural  consequence,  been  imported  into 
the  service  an  undue  bias  in  favour  of  intellectual  ability.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  instinct  to  intellect.  Men  have 
gained  promotion  who  are  lacking  in  the  true  qualities  of  aristoc- 
racy, and  realising,  not  their  own  shortcomings,  but  the  gravity 
of  their  difficulties,  seek  to  overcome  obstacles  by  tightening  the 
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official  regime.  Such  men  may  have  noticed  the  exclusive  aloof- 
ness of  aristocrats,  and  seek  to  imitate,  failing  to  see  that  the 
aristocrat  dares  to  let  his  reputation  take  care  of  itself,  and  can  at 
will  abolish  or  ignore  any  rule.  This  attitude  of  the  less  capable 
officials  in  India  is  very  naturally  reflected  in  the  still  less 
statesmanlike  atmosphere  of  the  India  Office  and  London  society. 
Leading  men,  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  come  to  England 
with  the  bias  in  favour  of  Liberalism  which  springs  from  the 

notion  of  any  other  kind  of  political  thought.  They  see  in 
England  all  the  false  principles  of  politics  which  make  up 
modern  democracy  allowed  full  play.  The  very  people  who 
advocate .  these  political  lies  in  England  meet  the  demands 
for  representative  government  in  India  with  an  absolute  wm 
possumus.  Naturally  Indians  wonder  why  a  principle  that  is 
lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  height  of  wisdom  in  England, 
.-hoiild,  in  the  much  older  and  in  many  ways  more  advanced 
civilization  of  the  East,  be  deemed  inexpedient.  To  the  educated 
Indian  it  appears  that  he  is  up  against  a  solid  wall  of  blind 
stupidity  and  arbitrary  prejudice.  It  appears  that  principles 
are  to  be  used  opportunely  in  any  way  that  will  keep  an 
intellectual  bureaucracy  in  power.  it  would  certainly  be  as 
disastrous  to  India,  as  it  has  been  to  England,  if  any  democratic 

s  once  obtained  a  firm  hold  there.     But  it  H  ridiculous  for 
those   who   worship   the    gods   of    finance    and    representative 
government   to   oppose   the   democratic   spirit    in    India.      The 
remedy  lies  in  ^  ttin^  back  to  the  true  principles  oi    aristoc 
in  Kn^land  and  in  India:  and  it  may  very  well  be  with 
excellent  in-ii unions,  and  her  greater  experience   of  life,  • 
India  will   he  able  to  show  us  the  way.     In  any  case,  we  should 
irselves  and   rule   India  as    aristocrats.      If    our    civil 
servants   do   not    find    the    authority    of    their   o\\n    character 

cient,  then  they  are  not  fit  for  their  positions,  and  if  we 
have  no  mei  >vern,  we  should  leave  h  -Use 

repentance  at  home,  until  \\»-  can  a-rain  make  Kn^lnnd  the  home 

•  race  of  men  who  are  able  to  atone. 


CHAPTER     XI. 


ATONEMENT. 

The  function  of  an  upper  class  is  to  organize  society.  And 
to  fit  itself  for  its  purpose  it  must  be  divided  into  a  priesthood 
with  leisure  and  ability  to  think,  and  an  aristocracy  able  and  willing 
to  act.  There  should  be  a  caste  to  propound  a  creed,  a  purpose 
and  a  policy,  and  a  caste  to  carry  out  that  policy.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  enable,  us  to  understand  why  only  men  of  the  highest 
character  can  organize.  Instinct  is  knowledge  and  depends  on 
health.  So  that  perfect  physique  is  the  first  quality  essential 
to  an  aristocrat.  A  sound  education  in  chivalry  and  self-sacrifice 
comes  next  in  importance.  It  is  impossible  for  people  who  lack 
character  based  on  these  foundations  to  inspire  confidence.  The 
aristocrats  must  be  able  to  atone.  The  gravest  evils  have  arisen 
from  impotent  attempts  to  atone,  made  by  people  of  inferior 
character,  who  ought  to  have  confined  themselves  to  a  preliminary 
repentance.  In  order  to  go  amongst  crime  and  disease,  in 
imitation  of  Christ,  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  strong  as  Christ. 
If  we  are  not  strong  we  should  avoid  evil.  If  men  or  women 
with  impaired  instincts,  or  lack  of  confidence,  enter  the 
atmosphere  of  disease,  they  will  become  diseased  in  body  or 
mind.  How  often  do  we  see  the  sentimentalist,  fresh  from  the 
University,  overcome  by  the  horror  of  a  London  slum,  actuated 
by  humanitarian  motives,  strive  to  find  a  way  to  right  the  world 
and  fight  against  the  laws  of  nature  ?  How  often  do  we  find  the 
lonely  and  unoccupied  spinster  taking  to  "  good  works "  in 
order  to  use  up  her  unexpended  energies  ?  Such  people  are 
certain  to  be  overcome  by  the  evil  which  surrounds  them. 
They  are  unfit  to  organize.  They  have  no  fast  anchorage 
in  faith,  their  views  are  vague,  and  without  a  policy  they 
merely  seek  to  relieve  suffering.  Our  Lord  did  not  attempt 
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the  relief  of  suffering:  He  set  himself  to  abolish  sin.  The 
modern  social  reformer  does  not  imitate  this  example.  Instead, 
he  becomes  immersed  in  disease,  and  his  conduct  and  political 
thought  are  actuated  by  one  motive  only,  to  find  a  way  to 
nuike  life  easier  for  the  helpless  and  the  unfit.  This  of  course 
makes  life  more  difficult  for  the  fit,  for  someone  must 
pay :  and  it  is  the  handicap  thus  imposed  on  the  healthy  classes 
which  is  being  felt  as  an  intolerable  burden.  It  is  the  duty  of 
everyone  to  strive  to  fit  himself  to  atone,  but  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  atonement  without  preliminary  repentance.  It  .sounds 
like  an  exaggeration  to  say  it,  but  probably  there  is  no  reason 
why  even  the  most  unlikely  elements  in  the  race  should  not  be 
saved  for  some  purpose.  In  theory  there  is  nothing  incredible 
in  the  idea  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  or  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  might 
repent.  It  sounds  incredible,  but  every  theory  sounds  incredible 
i  te-ted  by  extreme  cases.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  men 
like  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr.  Masterman  are 
actually  possible.  No  other  age  could  have  produced  tin  in 
Even  though  we  know  they  are  realities,  we  remain  amazed  that 
even  industrialism  was  capable  of  them.  And  as  nothing  could 

more  incredible  than  their  existence,  so  it  is  not  really 
ludicrous  to  put  forward  a  theory  of  hope  for  all.  involving,  for 

mre,  the  proposition  that  the  entire  profits  of  that  mis- 
leading work  the  "  Great  Illusion  "  should  be  given  as  an  earnest 
of  repentance  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  author  and  publishers 
should  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  tin-  performance  of  some 
humble  but  useful  service  to  their  fellow  men. 

The  more  deeply  we  study  life  and  history,  the  more  clearly 
shall  we  perceive  that   \\lu-n  a  race  fails  to  atone,  war  c<> 
upon  it  and  tests  its  power  to  get  at  one  with  God.     This  is  n<>t 
rplexing  mystery.     It   is  as   simple   as  it  is  deep.      The 
chivalrous  classes  in  England  have  many  excuses  for  the 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century  they  did  not  atone.     They  were 
not  very  numerous.     The  strain   upon  England  to  maintain  an 
Empire  was  very  great.     We  produced  thousands  of  men  yearly 
from  the  public  schools  to  fill  the  services.     They  were  the  only 
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men  we  had  with  the  capacity  to  become  officers  or  organizers. 
They  are  the  only  creators  of  social  affection.  The  Empire 
is  large:  England  is  but  a  small  country.  What  wonder 
then  if,  under  a  system  which  taxes  the  atoning  class 
to  the  verge  of  ruin,  that  class  has  failed  to  produce 
enough  men  for  the  service  of  the  empire  ?  The  real 
reason  why  the  examination  system  has  been  established  for 
the  civil  services  is  that  the  supply  of  men  of  character  was  so 
very  limited  compared  with  the  demand,  that  it  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  men  of  intellect.  Outside  the  honourable 
services  the  condition  of  society  is  deplorable.  Industry  has  had 
to  put  up  with  men  of  no  capacity  except  that  of  "  making 
money."  And  the  consequence  was  that  the  only  way  to  keep  it 
running  was  the  introduction  of  the  Bismarck  system  of  State 
officials,  so  successfully  accomplished  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  charge  which  can  be  brought  against 
England's  aristocracy.  In  time  of  peace  they  did  nothing  to 
atone.  They  did  not  lead.  In  war,  they  still  rise  to  their 
duties.  But  how  can  they  fail  to  see  the  comparison  between 
their  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  trade  unions?  Wrong-headed, 
betrayed,  without  leadership,  selfish,  foolish,  the  unions  yet 
strove  to  maintain  a  certain  standard  for  British,  against  the 
inroads  of  cheap  alien,  labour.  They  fought  constantly  and 
furiously,  and  if  unwisely,  unwisely  because  they  lacked 
tocratic  leadership.  When  war  broke  out,  who  could 
have  blamed  them  if  they  had  turned  on  the  aristocracy  and 
said,  "  We  have  fought  to  the  utmost  against  this  alien 
menace,  and  you  have  sold  us  at  every  turn.  You  sit  cheek  by 
jowl  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  manipulators  of  the  labour- 
market  who  have  imported  cheap  labour  to  defeat  us.  How  dare 
you  now  ask  us  to  follow  you  to  war  ?  We  saw  the  enemy  and 
fought  him  any  time  this  last  hundred  years.  You  sat  still  in  your 
castles,  and  left  us  a  prey  to  the  enemy."  If  that  logical  answer 
had  been  given  at  recruiting  meetings,  what  reply  could  have 
been  made  by  our  dukes  ?  To  the  eternal  credit  of  the  English 
working  class  no  logic  troubles  them.  Without  a  thought  of 
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past  liitterness  they  responded  to  an  aristocratic  lead  and 
to  war.  How  then  will  the  aristocracy  reply?  Will  they  return 
in  peace  to  leave  the  captains  of  industry  to  pursue  the  foul 
game  of  profits  and  sweating  and  alien  labour,  or  will  they 
remember  that  in  peace  as  in  war  their  whole  lives,  their  whole 

!th  and  influence  are  held  in   trust  from  God  so  that  t 
may  atone?     Will  they  go  without  fear  to  every  institution  in 

land  from  the  King  to  the  village  public  house,  and  demand 
that  each  shall  be  the  repository  of  a  sound  tradition?  Will 
go  wherever  misery  and  failure  exist,  and  by  their  skill 
new  hope,  to  the  sinner  of  salvation,  and  to  the  good  man 
of  success  ?  Will  they  hurl  from  the  House  of  Lords  some  of 
the  newly-created  peers  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  we  ask 
in  fear  and  anxiety  for  the  future.  There  is  but  one  justification 
for  the  possession  of  wealth  or  power,  and  that  i  <  the  ability  and 
the  will  to  atone.  In  actual  historical  fact  this  idea  was  at  the 
root  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Atonement  is 
hard  and  indeed  impossible  for  men  who  cannot  make  a  supreme 
sacrifice,  who  cannot  live  up  to,  and  beyond,  all  we  have 
hitherto  contemplated  as  comprised  in  the  honour  of  an  English 
gentleman. 

Christianity  does  not  consist  in  running  away  I  mm  life,  or 
in  despising  it.  It  consists  in  an  ability  to  live  and  to  triumph 
over  the  sorrows  and  difficulties  and  obstacles  that  fall  across 
the  path  of  him  who  attempts  to  pursue  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  an  independent  life  of  the  soul,  and  it  goes  on 
unaffected  by  the  failures  and  defeats  that  life  sustains.  This 
soul  life  is  shared  with  those  who  have  the  same  motive:  it  is 
what  the  Catholic  Church  calls  the  communion  of  -units.  \\  . 
may  content  ourselves  with  a  simpler  conception  and  call  it 
friendship.  And  the  basis  of  friendship  or  co-operation  for 
any  purpose,  whether  marriage,  hunting,  trade,  or  war,  is  the 
existence  of  a  common  faith  and  a  common  hope.  It  is  first 
necessary  to  have  a  distinct  conception  ,.t  a  purpose:  and  in 
small  matters  we  may  be  able  to  define  the  purpose,  as  we  can 
do  in  business.  The  method  of  an  ;he  purpose  is 
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policy.  Education  enabling  us  to  carry  out  that  policy  gives  us 
hope  of  attaining  the  end.  And  out  of  the  existence  of  the  faith 
and  hope  springs  the  motive  which  enables  us  to  co-operate  and 
this  is  the  genealogy  of  social  organisation  and  politics. 

So  of  England.  This  is  a  political  essay  :  it  makes  no 
pretence  to  be  a  treatise  on  religion.  Let  us  leave  the  priests 
to  agree  as  to  the  statement  of  the  creed.  Let  them  do  it  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  so  as  not  to  shirk  the  lessons 
of  history.  Let  them  describe  to  us  so  much  of  the  purpose  of 
God  as  we  are  able  to  grasp,  let  them  speak  in  words  we  can 
understand.  In  politics  we  commence  with  the  assumption  that 
life  has  a  purpose  worth  pursuing,  and  that  the  English  race  is 
the  finest  instrument  that  has  been  forged  for  the  attainment  of 
that  purpose,  because  the  English  are  expert  organizers.  We  do 
not  define  our  faith.  It  is  for  us  to  provide  the  hope,  to 
propound  a  policy,  and  to  educate  leaders  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  policy,  so  that  all  men  will  have  confidence  that  in 
following  those  leaders  they  will  attain  the  highest  purpose  of 
their  lives.  We  must  create  a  new  aristocracy.  And  it  is 
among  such  a  body  of  leaders  as  this  essay  has  attempted  to 
describe  that  a  true  Christianity  may  spring  up.  It  is  among 
leaders  bound  to  the  service  of  England  that  the  highest  form  of 
friendship  may  begin.  No  one  can  help  to  strengthen  this 
aristocracy  who  is  not  prepared  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  his  life, 
his  wealth,  his  family  and  all  he  has.  Anyone  who  comes  into 
this  group  thinking  of  his  career,  or  his  fortunes,  will  be  a  source 
of  weakness  and  not  of  strength.  Anyone  who  comes  in  pledged 
to  a  party  or  a  newspaper  or  any  clique  will  sooner  or  later  be  a 
destructive  influence.  An  absolute  and  complete  surrender  of 
life  and  all  it  holds,  without  the  smallest  compromise,  is 
necessary  for  rebuilding  a  successful  aristocracy.  Such  groups 
have  existed,  and  do  exist.  If  led  by  a  pure  faith  they  are 
invincible.  And  within  the  group  grows  the  Christianity  which 
has  been  misinterpreted  in  words,  and  has  led  to  the  idea  that 
Christians  despise  the  world  and  prefer  poverty  to  wealth. 
Christians  are  not  fools.  They  are  the  most  practical  of  men. 
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They  are  aristocrats.  They  appreciate  wealth  or  any  other  form 
of  power.  What  they  find  is  something  greater  than  the  world 
knows  of — friendship,  bred  of  the  power  to  co-operate.  And  if 
the  last  sacrifice  is  demanded  and  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
suffering  must  be  drained,  they  do  not  find  a  back  door  out  of 
which  to  escape  suffering.  Being  of  a  higher  courage  and  nobler 
character  they  suffer  ten  times  the  agony  of  those  lesser  spirits 
who  have  nothing  to  sacrifice.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not  suffer 
more  or  that  they  have  found  a  spiritual  anaesthetic  to  deaden 
feeling  :  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  suffering  more  intense  than  any 
that  is  dreamed  of  by  those  who  have  nothing  to  sacrifice,  they 
find  a  value  in  life  which  no  poverty,  no  physical  suffering  and 
no  mental  torment  can  destroy.  And  it  is  a  misconception  to 
say  that  this  friendship  or  this  discovery  is  their  reward.  It 
forms  no  part  of  an  aristocratic  conception  of  life  to  secure 
an  ultimate  reward.  The  word  "  reward "  is  ignoble,  the 
conception  unsound.  The  fact  that  this  marvellous  friendship 
comes  into  existence  makes  the  aristocracy  more  powerful  for  the 
attainment  of  its  end  :  it  makes  achievement  possible  on  a  higher 
plane.  It  brings  with  it  not  a  reward  but  happiness  which 
never  comes  when  it  is  sought,  but  which  always  proceeds  from 
the  uncompromising  unsparing  expenditure  of  a  man's  entire 
energy  for  a  noble  purpose.  And  with  the  vast  experience  of 
history  behind  us,  with  the  proofs  before  our  eyes  that 
(iod's  justice  never  fails,  with  the  tradition  of  service  and 
sacrifice  reborn  in  war,  we  may  feel  confident  that  a  new  age  of 
glory  is  coming  for  England  under  the  leadership  of  a  new 
tocracy  of  noble  and  entirely  happy  people. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


HONOUR. 

44  Never  the  lotus  closes,  never  the  wild-fowl  wake, 
But  a  soul  goes  out  on  the  East  Wind  that  died  for  England's  sake 
Man  or  woman  or  suckling,  mother  or  bride  or  maid, 
Because  on  the  bones  of  tlie  English  the  English  flag  is  stayed." 

RUDYARD    KlP  I 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Pan-Germanic  war  many  brave 
Englishmen  died  fighting  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
elsewhere  in  order  to  preserve  their  national  traditions  and  the 
freedom  of  their  race.  Day  after  day  the  world  was  staggered 
and  shocked  hy  the  heavy  casualty  lists,  and  learned  with  alarm 
of  fresh  plans  and  inventions  for  wholesale  slaughter.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  manhood  of  the  race* would  be  entirely  swallowed  up  in 
the  gulf  of  death.  And  yet  the  number  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  for  England  during  the  first  year  of  bloodshed  did  not  greatly 
exceed  the  number  of  those  who  had  made  the  same  sacrifice 
in  every  year  of  peace  that  preceded  it.  Our  minds  were  greatly 
impressed  by  the  devoted  heroism  displayed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  that 
has  constantly  to  be  made  for  tlu  prr>»-rvati»m  «>f  Knglish  ideals. 
But  there  was  nothing  new  or  unusual  a  I  tout  this  patriotic 
devotion  to  duty.  Sacriti(-<  has  always  been  the  constant 
necessity  of  existence  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  The  only 
aM  introduced  by  the  war  was  occasioned  by  the  change 
in  the  class  of  persons  called  upon  to  make  that  sacriii 
a  contrast  that  was  heightened  by  the  dramatic  manner  of  their 
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heroic  deaths.  People  who  had  never  been  educated  for  war  and 
who  never  expected  to  face  danger,  met  the  most  severe  trials 
with  unfailing  courage ;  and  it  was  the  surprise  and  amazement 
engendered  hy  their  valour  that  forced  us  to  seek  answers  to  a 
number  of  questions  ;  most  prominently — "  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  England  ?"  and  "Why  do  the  nations  fight?"  These 
questions  were  forced  upon  us  in  a  way  that  was  entirely  new. 
But  the  phenomenon  was  not  new,  though  it  made  a  new 
impression.  The  great  war  did  indeed  bring  to  general  notice 
the  vital  importance  of  self-sacrifice.  But  it  did  not  introduce 
sacrifice  as  a  new  element  in  life,  save  to  certain  classes  of  our 
industrial  population.  In  peace,  as  in  war,  sacrifice  had  been 
well  understood  in  all  ages.  Society  always  depended  upon  those 
who  were  willing  to  give  up  their  lives  without  thought  of  gain. 
There  have  always  been  innumerable  men  working  and  dying 
unadvertised  and  unrewarded  with  any  worldly  wealth,  who  have 
striven  to  keep  healthy  the  foundations  of  our  country  and  our 
Empire.  Such  men,  skilled  in  the  honourable  traditions  of  their 
ancestors,  organized  society  ori  the  only  permanent  basis  of 
social  affection,  and  often  single -handed  and  unarmed  they 
dominated  and  controlled  war-like  races  by  the  force  of  their 
own  character  and  the  confidence  they  inspired.  Provinces  as 
hirge  as  France  owned  the  supremacy  of  this  character,  and 
found  their  greatest  happiness  and  best  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment in  willing  obedience  to  men  who  were  themselves  living 
exponents  of  the  code  of  honour.  These  men  used  no  force  to 
govern  but  the  compulsion  of  the  affections  and  the  eager  loyalty 
of  those  they  ruled.  They  sought  no  rewards  and  received  none, 
but,  too  frequently,  early  graves,  the  severance  of  family  ties, 
and  a  legacy  of  disease  and  poverty.  Often  the  sacrifice  of  living 
in  an  unhealthy  station  was  more  severe  than  death  itself. 

Time  was  when  men  like  these  held  rule  in  England  too,  and 
not  merely  in  the  army  and  navy  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
Empire  :  when  the  code  of  honour  was  the  basis  of  custom  and 
English  trade.  But  that  time  passed  away.  Honour  went  out 
of  fashion  and  became  the  heritage  of  a  small  class,  who  for  the 


-i  part  spent  their  lives  far  away  from  their  native   land. 

land  had  assumed  duties  towards  alien  races  which  called 
for  the  sacrifice  of  her  sons,  and  she  required  an  adventurous 
naval  service  to  protect  her  trade  routes  and  communications. 
And  here  the  man  of  honour,  trained  to  endurance  and  devotion, 
tumid  his  duty  waiting  for  him.  Wherever  men  faced  life  and 
death  risks,  the  man  of  honour  was  needed  to  lead.  He  alone 

M  lead  who  would  face  the  danger  first,  and  who  was  skilled 
in  creating  social  affection  and  the  esprit  <\e  corps  that  makes  a 
regini' 

Only  in  trade  the  man  of  honour  found  no  place.  Though 
Hade  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
all  the  wonderful  organization  of  the  Empire,  the  man  of 
honour  was  excluded  from  taking  an  active  part  in  business. 
This  was  not  always  so.  In  the  old  days  England  had  a  system 
which  compelled  honourable  dealing.  It  insured  the  quality  of 
all  goods,  prevented  sweating  and  undercutting  and  unfair 
competition.  It  was  called  Protection  because  it  protected  the 
standards  of  English  life  and  English  labour.  This  system  was 
overthrown  by  a  Scotsman  named  Adam  Smith,  who  ignored  all 
the  advantages  of  character,  which  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
material  wealth  in  the  world,  and  argued  that  if  protection  were 
ahulished  we  should  all  be  able  to  live  more  cheaply.  It  had 
always  been  the  boast  of  Englishmen  that  they  were  the 
wealthiest  people  in  the  world  and  it  was  for  foreigners  to  live 

iply.  They  had  always  believed  in  maintaining  their  own 
superior  standards,  and  protecting  themselves  from  any  competi- 

i  which  would  tnid  to  undercut  prices  in  this  country  or 
lower  the  price  of  Knglish  labour.  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  country  with  a  lower  standard  <>f  life,  and  she  had  every - 
tiling  t"  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade,  for  her  people 

<•  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  c<>  successfully,  even  with 

Jews.       Scotland   ever    excelled    in     things    intellectual,  \\hilr 
England  excelled  in  chivalry.     And   it   happens  that  chivaln 
undefended,  is  liable  to  be  crushed  by  intellectual  attack.     The 

-t  and  most  chivalrous  character  is  often  outwitted  by  an 
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agile  intellect,  and  it  was  for  this  reason,  for  the  defeat  of 
slimness  and  sharp  practice,  that  the  old  English  rules  of  trade 
were  devised.  The  traders  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  but 
were  fascinated  by  the  idea  of  making  larger  profits  by 
unscrupulous  methods.  So  the  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  character  from  unfair  competition  were  abolished,  with  the 
natural  consequence  that  the  people  who  had  the  true  old 
chivalrous  character  were  driven  out  of  industry,  and  the 
"  profiteers "  in  trade  reaped  a  rich  harvest  by  robbing  the 
community  and  acting  on  the  same  principle  as  the  "  privateers  " 
in  the  French  wars.  The  newspapers  and  the  political  parties 
were  all  useful  to  the  traders,  and  so  men  of  honour  were 
prevented  from  controlling  them,  and  were  left  to  do  their  duty 
silently  in  the  honourable  services  which  preserved  the 
organization  of  the  Empire. 

When  any  small  war  broke  out  on  the  Indian  frontier  or 
elsewhere,  these  men  of  honour  took  all  the  risks,  and  silently 
made  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  success.  The  traders  reaped 
all  the  rewards,  and  excluded  men  of  honour  from  any  share  in 
the  government  of  the  country  or  control  of  the  national  wealth. 

•  •e  how  small  the  class  is,"  they  said,  "all  told  these  "men 
would  hardly  affect  the  electoral  result  in  any  constituency. 
Besides,  they  are  old-fashioned,  and  do  not  understand  modern 
methods  of  business."  And  so  it  went  on  until  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  great  war  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
has  forbidden  even  the  word  "  patriotism  "  to  be  used  in  Kn^lish 
schools. 

What  is  it  that  the  war  has  done?  It  has  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  the  small  remnant  of  men  on  whom  all  our  lives 
depend  have  a  code  of  honour  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  save  us  in  a  great  emergency.  Hurriedly  men  of  every  class 
have  tried  to  learn  this  code.  Trade  Unionists  and  the  sons  of 
capitalists,  men  from  every  rank,  occupation,  and  class  have 
hastened  into  the  army  to  drill  themselves  into  shape,  to  learn 
discipline.  And  discipline  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  code 
of  honour. 
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Let  us  examine  into  the  nature  of  this  code  and  see  wherein 
\  isdom  lies,  for  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  whenever  men 
are  stirred  to  the  depths  of  their  beings  they  fall  back  on  this 
code :  whenever  they  are  put  to  the  supreme  test  Englishmen 
invariably  choose  the  path  of  nobility.  In  this  war  they  have 
uhvady  learnt  to  reject  the  shams  in  which  they  were  educated, 
and  the  ^rt-ed  of  gain,  and  have  adopted  instead  that  fair  code 
\\hicli  enjoins  duty  and  service  and  sacrifice. 


CHAPTER   II. 


WAR. 

have  heard  a  j^reat  deal  lately  about  the  wickedness  and 
cruelty  of  war;  we  have  heard  the  opposite  view  from  the 
Germans  who  seem  to  think  that  aggressive  w7ar  is  good  for  its 
own  sake  :  and  we  know  that  throughout  history  war  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  mankind.  These  considerations 
have  led  to  much  fruitless  discussion  as  to  whether  war  is  a  good 
bad  tiling.  One  might  as  well  discuss  wThether  cheese  is  good 
or  bad.  The  conclusion  is  that  some  cheese  is  good  and  other 
cheese  is  bad.  And  so  some  wars  are  good,  others  bad.  It 
depends  on  the  intention  of  the  war,  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  or 
not.  The  practice  of  and  training  for  war  have  many  notably 
good  results,  and  the  underlying  assumption  of  the  training 
among  warlike  people  is  that  when  war  comes  it  will  be  waged 
for  a  good  purpose.  And  of  course  if  there  were  no  actual  wars. 
there  would  be  no  serious  training  for  war,  and  so  we  must 
count  the  effects  of  training  among  the  consequences  of  war. 

War  creates  the  morality  known  as  chivalry  or  the  code  of 
honour.  The  first  necessity  in  the  face  of  danger  is  that  men 
should  co-operate  for  mutual  defence.  Co-operation  is  only  pos- 
sible when  all  are  acting  in  conformity  with  some  plan  of  action. 
1 1  is  necessary,  then,  to  discover  the  men  who  are  most  skilled 
in  the  direction  of  strategy  and  tactics,  and  to  obey  these  men. 

•orience  is  the  only  certain  guide  to  their  discovery.  A  man's 
fitness  for  his  post  in  the  army  is  submitted  to  a  life  and  death 
test.  When  a  man  is  equipped  to  withstand  the  ordeal,  he 
inspires  confidence  as  a  leader.  And  when  men  combine  to  carry 
out  a  plan  under  a  trusted  leader,  they  learn  the  advantage  of 
helping  one  another.  Every  action  which  tends  to  make  the 
corps  more  powerful  becomes  good,  and  all  merely  selfish  actions 
are  seen  to  be  worse  than  useless  and  tend  to  disappear.  When 
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a  man's  life  depends  on  the  good  equipment  and  strength  of  ln> 

nanions,  he  learns  to  regard  his  neighbours'  interests  in  the 
same  light  as  his  own.  And  this  is  chivalry.  It  is  also  the  best 
practical  wisdom.  For  if  every  man  is  regarding  his  companions' 
interests,  each  member  of  the  corps  has  the  whole  corps  looking 
after  him  :  where  selfishness  exists  he  depends  on  himself  alone. 
Chivalry  breeds  trust  and  confidence  in  the  corps  and  its  leaders. 
This  is  all  a  contrast  to  modern  industrial  conditions,  where  it  is 

to  chance  whether  the  manager  of  the  factory  is  fitted  for  the 
leadership  of  men.  Statesmanship  is  never  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  his  employers.  They  only  care  that  the 
machinery  shall  run  at  a  profit,  and  good  luck  rather  than  design 
introduces  the  element  of  statesmanship  and  good  management. 
The  cause  of  "  labour  unrest  "  is  the  fact  that  in  modern  industry 
the  labourer  works  without  hope.  There  is  no  statesmanship  to 
give  him  hope.  There  can  be  no  happy  co-operation  without 
hope.  Hope  is  essential  to  it.  The  reason  why  the 
industrial  system  must  fall  is  its  hopelessness.  No  man  sees 
why  he  should  co-operate  and  make  personal  sacrifices.  That 
the  business,  the  trade  union,  the  industrial  regiment,  should 

e  any  sacrifices  for  the  country  is  a  conception  that  i> 
consequently  beyond  the  range  of  the  most  piercing  industrial 
imaginations. 

In  the  army  there  is  no  "labour  unrest."  And  it  i~ 
surprising  that  no  one  in  husiness  seems  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  men  are  always  willing  to  face 
hardship  and  death  for  wages  of  a  shilling  a  dav  under  leaders 
they  can  trust,  while  they  live  in  bitter  discontent  although  they 
have  high  wages,  safety,  and  even  luxury  under  the  management 
of  business  men. 

\\ai-  would  not.  continue  unless  it  had  some  good  purpose  to 
serve.  The  live  good  sense  of  mankind  would  have  caused 

war  to  cease  long  ago  unless  it  were  necessary  to  progress. 
If  we  study  the  industrial  condition  <»f  I'n-land  before  the  \ 
we  shall  easily  see  why  war  comes  and  how  it  starts.     The  hope- 
lessness of  the  labourer  which    pringH  from  lack  of  statesmanship 
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may  reach  a  point  at  which  he  prefers  the  risks  of  civil  war 
rather  than  submission  to  the  system  under  which  he  lives. 
Assuming  that  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  capital  and  labour, 
both  sides  would  learn  in  the  terrible  necessities  of  fighting  to 
band  themselves  together  in  regiments  under  leaders  whom  they 
could  trust,  who  would  give  them  hope  of  success.  And  whatever 
the  issue  of  the  war,  it  would  achieve  one  good  result :  it  would 
get  rid  of  gas-bag  politicians  and  merely  selfish  labour  leaders 
and  business  men,  and  would  create  again  a  class  of  unselfish 
statesmen  who  had  faced  death  and  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  common  good.  These  leaders  would  have 
another  quality :  they  would  have  learnt  how  to  organize 
men  to  work  happily  together  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
War  is  in  fact  a  restorative.  When  a  nation  begins  to  be 
unhappy,  its  misery  cannot  get  beyond  a  certain  point  before 
war  begins,  and  that  is  the  beginning  of  improvement.  It  seems 
a  strange  proposition  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true, 
that  war  is  a  great  creative  force.  It  creates  the  highest  type  of 
character ;  it  produces  statesmanship.  And  what  is  more,  there 
is  no  other  way  of  learning  statesmanship  than  by  war.  No  man 
can  successfully  lead  in  anything ;  he  cannot  be  a  successful 
captain  of  a  football  team,  or  make  men  happy  in  any  way, 
unless  he  obeys  the  rules  of  chivalry  which  are  learnt  in  war. 
All  permanent  peace  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  chivalry. 
As  soon  as  the  rules  of  chivalry  are  forgotten  war  returns 
inevitably.  And  by  war  only  is  a  nation  saved  from  decay. 
If  no  war  came  no  one  can  imagine  what  a  terrible  condition  a 
nation  might  sink  to.  There  would  be  no  check  on  the  sweating 
employer  or  the  Jew.  But  fortunately  war  always  comes  before 
the  worst  happens,  and  in  blood  and  tears  men  learn  again  the 
lessons  they  have  forgotten.  This  is  why  true  statesmen  always 
warned  us  in  time  of  peace  to  keep  our  traditions.  They  told  us 
that  society  depended  on  those  traditions,  and  it  would  be  fatal 
to  lose  them.  But  we  did  not  listen,  and  when  the  European 
War  started  we  were  only  just  saved  from  a  hideous  civil  war 
in  Ireland,  and  something  very  like  civil  war  in  England  too. 
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lonal    ^trikes    were    bein^    planned    on    a    huge    scale  which 
would  have  been  met  with  coercion  and  eventual  bloodshed. 

War  always  comes  when  someone  feels  that  a  state  of  affairs 
•exists  that  he  cannot  tolerate,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to 
his  life  to  find  a  remedy  for.  As  others  combine  against  him,  he 
combines  with  those  who  sympathise  with  him.  and  war  begins. 
Whether  there  shall  be  war  or  not  depends  first  of  all  on  the 
fart  that  someone  cares  enough  about  anything  to  be  aggressi\.  . 
and  serondly  on  the  fact  that  someone  else  cares  enough  to  defend 
that  which  is  attacked.  The  aggressor  may  be  a  mere  criminal,  as 
was  Germany  when  she  attacked  Belgium  in  1914,  or  a  hero  as 
was  St.  George  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  upon  the  dragon 
some  centuries  earlier.  Aggressive  war  is  not  always  a  crime. 
A  nation  must  always  fight  to  defend  itself  if  it  is  attacked. 
Hut  it  must  often  fight  for  other  reasons  too.  Everyone  kn 
that  England  would  have  done  nobly  had  she  attacked  and 
disarmed  Germany  after  the  Boer  War.  But  unfortunately  if 
she  had  done  so  the  majority  of  democratic  people  would  not 
have  known  that  it  was  right,  and  so  we  had  to  wait  till  l'.»l  1 
and  have  a  really  big  war  to  bring  men  to  their  senses  again. 

The  Crusades  are  a  striking  example  of  unprovoked  war> 
which  were  entirely  good  in  their  motive  and  in  their  result.  It 
was  in  these  noble  wars  that  England  learned  her  final  lessons 
in  chivalry,  which  moulded  her  institutions  and  her  1 
her  trade,  so  that  she  became  the  wealthiest,  happiest,  freest 
and  noblest  country  in  the  world.  Not  a  law,  a  custom,  or  a 
trade  regulation  existed  that  was  not  the  direct  outcome  of  \\ar 
mostly  aggressive,  unprovoked  war,  to  attain  a  good  object. 
in  the  old  days  the  soldier  came  home  not  in  th<  poorhouse 
ami  degradation,  but  to  wealth  and  honour.  Into  his  hands  was 
given  the  administration  of  all  land.  His  traditions  of  duty 

service  were  adopted  in  iml  d  the  ^uild  regulations 

in-ured  that  trade  should  be  carried  m\  lik*  a  regiment  for  the 

service  of  the  country,  and  \\nh  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 

every  unit.     Wages  were  not  affected  by  competition,  but  men 

enough   to   maintain    their    families   at    that 
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standard  which  befits  a  wealthy  nation,  and  this  was  made 
possible  by  protective  laws  which  excluded  cheap  alien  labour 
and  cheap  foreign  goods. 

If  we  are  to  be  really  and  truly  winners  in  this  war,  the  same 
things  must  be  brought  about  again.  The  soldiers  must  return 
and  take  the  government  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands, 
and  apply  those  principles  of  chivalry  which  they  have  learnt  at 
the  cost  of  so  much  sacrifice  while  they  have  been  engaged  in 
the  noble  and  creative  art  of  war. 


CHAPTER    III. 


FAILURE. 

If  we  understand  the  true  nature  of  self-sacrifice  we  shall 
learn  to  accept  personal  failure  with  equanimity.     Jesus  Christ 

crucified  and  Julius  Caesar  won  for  himself  a  dagger  and  a 
broken  heart.  Both  were  failures  according  to  modern  business 
standards.  The  first  saved  the  souls  of  men,  the  second 
brought  five  hundred  years  of  peace  and  a  perpetual  legacy  of 
better  law  and  increased  happiness  to  A  third  of  the  human 
race.  In  war  men  learn  how  negligible  is  personal  failure,  and 
how  small  the  importance  of  life  compared  with  the  success  of 
the  corps  life,  or  of  the  nation  for  which  perhaps  the  corps  itself 
must  die.  Let  us  note  the  contrast  here  between  the  morality 
of  soldiers  and  the  morality  of"  business  men.  It  would  be 
nonsense  to  give  one's  life  to  float  a  company,  or  to  die  to  gain 
a  sum  of  money,  for  the  whole  object  of  modern  business  is  to 
increase  the  worldly  wealth  of  the  trader,  and  he  would  lose  all 
if  he  lost  his  life.  And  who  would  die  for  a  newspaper?  No 
one  now  thinks  of  beginning  the  foundations  of  a  building 
\\hidi  would  take  a  hundred  years  to  complete.  And  yet  a 
hundred  years  is  less  than  the  time  occupied  by  our  soldier 
ancestors  in  the  erection  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings 
in  the  world.  No  one  in  business  would  think  of  listening  to  ;m 
argument  which  might  result  in  losing  all  the  profits  and 
improving  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  men  employed 

factory.     And  yet  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  people  of  the  country  were  its  greatest  asset,  and    ; 
all   trade  should  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.     No 
one  was  even  allowed  to  trade  except  under  stringent  regulan 
protecting  the  trade,  the  men  employed,  and  the  interests  of  tlie 
le    country.      True    it   is   that    the    introduction   of    such 
regulations  now  \\ould  cause  many  personal  failures.     But  \\ 
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of  that  when  the  life  of  the  race  is  at  stake  ?  Did  the  soldier 
count  his  personal  loss  at  Mons,  or  at  Landrecies  or  Charleroi  ? 
And  will  he  not  teach  the  merchant  of  the  City  of  London  to 
learn  again  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  that  made  London  the 
first  manufacturing  city  of  the  world  ?  "  Unpractical  idealism  " 
are  the  words  hissed  at  such  sentiments  as  these.  And  yet  they 
are  the  principles  acted  on  by  the  old  English  merchant 
princes,  the  greatest  business  men  of  all  time.  Of  course  they 
involve  inevitable  failure  for  many  people  who  are  now  very 
wealthy.  Rigid  rules  for  the  exclusion  of  Jews  would  be 
necessary.  The  man  who  is  successful  at  sweating  labour  would 
become  a  failure.  Marconi  and  silver  scandals  would  result  in 
penury  and  .  imprisonment  instead  of  wealth  and  honourable 
position  in  the  land.  Prices  would  go  up  at  first  because  labour 
would  be  paid  more.  But  what  of  that  ?  It  would  be  better 
worth  while  to  be  occupied  in  honourable  labour  than  it  is  at 
present.  Statesmen  would  see  their  duty  in  providing  pleasant 
homes  and  land  for  English  workmen.  But  for  all  these  things 
a  sacrifice  is  needed.  Let  the  soldiers  teach  the  people. 
Business  men  must  look  forward  to  hardships  which  will  be 
child's  play  compared  with  those  endured  by  the  Baghdad  force 
or  by  our  Australian  cousins  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 
Business  men  will  have  to  look  forward  to  years  of  re-organiza- 
tion and  no  profits ;  to  the  abolition  of  cheap  labour,  the  rigid 
exclusion  of  aliens,  and  consequent  pressure  while  the  race  is 
recovering  from  the  war.  But  nothing  can  be  done  without  this 
sacrifice. 

Let  us  learn  from  the  soldiers.  We  have  all  been  taught 
that  we  must  make  our  careers,  we  must  succeed.  What  if  the 
lesson  were  a  lie  ?  Let  us  learn  the  truth  from  Flanders  and 
from  those  who  were  committed  to  the  deep,  deprived  even  of  a 
grave,  after  the  landing  at  Sedd-ul-Bahr.  Come  and  teach  us, 
soldiers,  for  it  is  vital  that  we  should  learn. 


CHAPTER     IV. 


CHARACTER. 

There  is  nothing  in  life  more  important  and  more  interesting 
than  politics.  It  is  the  science  of  human  co-operation  and  is 
concerned  with  every  possible  form  of  .Relationship  between  man 
and  man.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Parliament.  w  Parliament  " 
is  only  a  French  word  meaning  talking-shop,  and  politics  is 
concerned  only  with  action,  and  hardly  at  all  with  talk.  The 
different  methods  and  purposes  of  social  organization  are  politics. 
And  whenever  two  or  three  men  combine  for  any  purpose,  they 
can  only  be  permanently  bound  together  by  social  affection. 
They  must,  that  is  to  say,  have  a  certain  amount  of  respect  and 
regard  for  each  other  and  each  other's  interests.  Mam  >ul 
tutes  for  social  affection  are  put  forward,  such  as  mutual  interest, 
greed,  such  force  as  is  exercised  over  a  gang  of  slaves,  fear  and 
so  forth.  But  none  of  these  is  permanently  effective.  A  captain 
could  not  make  men  follow  him  to  certain  death  by  intimidating 
them,  for  they  would  fear  death  more  than  anything  he  could  do 
to  them.  Greed  is  equally  unsatisfactory,  for  there  is  apt  to 
come  ft  time  when  each  member  of  the  party  sees  an  opportunity 
of  robbing  his  neighbour.  Every  substitute  will  eventually  fail. 
Social  affection  is  the  only  permanent  cement  of  society. 

\Yhen,  therefore,  men  wish  to  join  together  for  any  enter- 
prise, whether  to  play  cricket  or  build  a  house,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  find  the  social  affection  which  \till  enable  them  to  co-operate. 
A  captain  of  any  team  or  a  leader  in  any  (  \]><  <liti<m  must  not 
only  have  a  sound  technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  cricket  or 

tever  it  is,  hut  he  must  also  be  able  to  inspire  men  with  Bi 

ism  that  they  are  eager  to  co-operate  and  willing  to  fall 
into  tin  ii    places  in  the  corps  and  assist  their  fellows  with  all 
mi-lit.     The  leader  must  make  each  man  forget  himself  in 
the  team  and  give  up  all  his  strength  for  its  success.     Steep 
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himself  in,  "  losing  his  life  "  in,  the  corps  he  finds  himself  far 
more  powerful  than  ever  he  was  before,  for  now  he  is  no  longer 
one  man  only,  but  a  whole  company,  acting  as  a  company  with 
the  power  of  a  company.  This  corps-making  is  the  miracle  that 
has  to  be  performed  at  the  commencement  of  any  undertaking. 
Nothing  can  be  done  until  it  is  accomplished.  The  man  who 
can  create  social  affection  and  make  a  corps  we  call  a  statesman. 
A  statesman  might  be  described  as  an  expert  in  social  affection. 
He  is  distinguished  by  his  character.  His  character  is  formed 
partly  by  hereditary  influences  and  partly  by  education.  Some 
people  are  born  with  inherited  instincts  which  enable  them  to 
lead,  and  which  throughout  life  compel  the  instant  obedience  of 
other  men  without  any  intellectual  exertion.  Such  people  used 
to  be  called  aristocrats,  but  we  cannot  use  the  word  now  because 
it  has  become  corrupt  and  meaningless,  owing  to  the  degradation 
of  the  peerage  by  the  political  parties.  "  Aristocracy  "  is  a  word 
which  ought  only  to  be  used  in  the  old  Greek  sense  meaning  rule 
by  the  best,  that  is  to  say,  leadership  by  real  statesmen  who 
understand  how  to  make  men  work  together  for  their  mutual 
good  without  the  exercise  of  any  form  of  compulsion.  Nowadays 
capitalists  are  given  peerages  as  a  reward  for  having  forced  men 
through  hunger  to  work  for  profiteers,  and  the  House  of  Lords  is 
no  longer  an  assembly  of  statesmen  but  rather  a  chamber  of 
horrors. 

Apart  from  a  man's  instincts,  it  is  necessary  for  statesmen, 
or  leaders,  to  have  a  sound  education  in  the  code  of  honour. 
That  is  why  Englishmen  pay  so  much  attention  to  sport.  For 
honour  is  simply  "  playing  the  game  "  in  every  walk  of  life. 

And  so  we  discover '  that  politics  has  nothing  to  do  with 
newspapers,  or  elections,  or  votes,  or  speeches.  These  are  the 
fruits  of  dishonesty.  Instead  it  deals  with  all  the  vital  and 
interesting  matters  connected  with  social  relationship.  No 
co-operation  of  a  satisfactory  kind  is  possible  except  under 
the  guidance  of  sound  leaders  with  a  knowledge  of  all  that  gives 
men  hope.  At  the  outset  each  man  who  is  asked  to  join  a  group, 
to  give  up  something  for  the  common  good,  to  be  a  soldier  in  a 
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regiment,  or  a  good  trade  unionist,  must  be  given  the  hope 
that  if  he  makes  the  sacrifice  that  is  demanded  of  him,  the 
regiment  or  the  union,  or  whatever  it  is,  will  be  properly  led. 
Unless  he  has  this  hope,  then  he  will  be  reluctant  to  sacrifice  his 
individuality,  and  will  begin  to  talk  about  the  "  rights "  of 
citizenship  instead  of  the  "  duties  "  of  service.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  political  leader  to  give  this  hope.  Society  cannot  exist 
without  it.  Men  naturally  begin  to  talk  of  their  "  rights  "  when 
they  have  been  cheated  and  disappointed,  and  find  they  have 
joined  an  enterprise  which  is  incompetently  led.  They  feel  they 
would  have  done  better  by  themselves.  Whenever  there  is 
murmuring  and  discontent,  it  is  a  sign  of  bad  leadership. 
Whenever  leadership  is  good,  every  man  is  conscious  of  the 
gain  all  round  in  belonging  to  a  corps  and  performing  his  best 
services  for  it.  But  where  leadership  fails,  he  feels  that  work 
done  for  the  corps,  or  for  society,  is  simply  a  dead  loss  to  himself. 
Surely  it  is  clear  that  the  best  political  leader  must  be  the 
soldier.  No  one  else  has  had  such  tests,  where  death  is  the 
price  of  failure  :  no  one  else  has  been  tried  so  high  in  the  school 
of  unselfishness.  No  one  else  knows  so  well  that  a  man's  life 
and  energy  must  be  given  for  the  corps,  and  that  the  corps  itself 
is  but  a  unit  which  must  be  sacrificed  at  need  for  the  country. 
And  if  the  soldier  understands  statesmanship  better  than  anyone 
else,  is  it  expecting  too  much  of  him  to  hope  that  when  he  has 
done  fighting,  he  will  satisfy  the  urgent  need  of  this  country  for 
which  he  has  given  so  much,  and  will  take  his  place  at  home  as 
the  leader,  organizer,  ruler  and  instructor  in  those  fair  principles 
of  service  and  duty,  for  want  of  which  England  lies  prostrate 
and  panting? 


CHAPTER    V. 


INTERVENTION. 

We  have  all  laughed  at  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who, 
coming  upon  two  men  engaged  in  a  fight,  said  "  Excuse  me, 
gentlemen,  is  this  a  private  fight  or  may  I  butt  in?" 
Coming  of  a  race  renowned  for  its  creative  and  artistic 
genius,  that  Irishman  was  rather  an  object  for  admiration 
than  for  ridicule.  He  was  obeying  the  truest  instinct  of  his 
race  in  desiring  to  join  in  a  quarrel  which  was  none  of  his, 
although  he  was  quite  careless  of  its  merits.  His  desire  for  a 
fight  was  not,  in  the  circumstances,  very  civilized,  but  it  sprang 
from  a  sound  motive  which  would  eventually  lead  to  civilization. 

From  biology,  chemistry,  and  astronomy,  we  learn  the  lesson 
that  life  invariably  has  its  origin  in  friction.  The  first  signs  of 
animation  are  always  heralded  by  the  clash  of  opposing  forces. 
And  the  same  law  holds  good  in  the  moral  as  in  the  material 
world.  Morality  and  chivalry  can  only  commence  when  men 
unite,  and  men  never  unite  except  for  war,  or  after  war,  in  con- 
si  «|uence  of  the  experience  gained  in  war.  War  is  indeed  a 
normal,  healthy  occupation,  and  necessary  for  the  education  of 
the  race.  The  expert  in  war  is  the  expert  in  peace  too.  There 
is  no  instance  in  recorded  history  of  a  nation  being  successful  in 
peace,  which  has  not  first  made  itself  proficient  in  war. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  whenever  we  desire  to  revive  any 
institution,  we  must  cause  some  collision  of  forces.  We  must 
either  promote  internal  revolution  or  set  the  whole  community 
in  conflict  with  some  outside  force.  As  soon  as  a  conflict  is 
commenced,  there  will  be  a  revival  of  esprit  dr  c.orps  and  social 
affection.  We  must  not  allow  horror  at  the  aggressively  evil 
spirit  of  Prussia  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  right  and  noble 
and  necessary  to  attack  evil  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  And 
every  man,  every  institution,  and  every  nation  should  adopt  a 
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constant  attitude  of  aggressive  hostility  towards  evil.  It  is  true' 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Irishman  quoted  above,  fighting  for 
fighting's  sake  had  become  a  passion.  But  it  is  a  passion  which 
soon  corrects  itself.  And  it  is  better  to  be  always  fighting  than 
to  acquiesce  in  any  form  of  evil.  Some  say  that  one  should  not 
interfere  in  other  folks'  quarrels,  for  it  is  a  thankless  task. 
Certainly  unsuccessful  interference  is  often  very  unpleasant. 
But  the  risk  of  failure  must  be  faced.  In  all  quarrels  there  is 
ri^ht  and  wrong  to  be  found,  though  they  may  be  provokingly 
mixed  up.  And  wherever  evil  exists  no  man  can  say  that  it  is 
not  his  business  to  intervene.  This  becomes  quite  clear  to 
everyone  in  extreme  cases.  No  one  would  deny  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  any  man  to  interfere  to  prevent  a  bully  from  mal- 
treating a  child.  The  principle  is  exactly  the  same  where  the 
combatants  are  more  equally  matched.  If  there  is  a  contest 
there  is  a  risk  that  the  evil  may  triumph,  and  this  risk  justifies 
and  demands  the  intervention  of  all  honourable  men.  If  an  alien 
capitalist  is  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  English  labourers,  it  is 
folly  to  suggest  that  anyone  is  not  at  liberty  to  help  to  see  fair 
play.  Intervention  may  be  injudicious:  but  honesty  is  very  often 
injudicious. 

It  would  have  been  England's  duty  to  go  to  war  in  r.'l  I. 
even  if  no  treaty  with  Belgium  had  existed.  And  if  Germany 
had  attacked  France  and  respected  Belgian  neutrality,  it  \vmiM 
still  have  been  England's  duty  to  intervene.  Similarly  it  is  the 
« I iiiy  of  the  soldiers  to  intervene  in  the  government  of 
country.  We  have  had  enongh  of  amateur  statesmen.  We 

uire  real  leaders.    No  one  but  soldiers  can  do  what  is  required. 

They    alone     have    the     power    and     capacity    to    intervene 

successfully.      There  is  a   struggle   for  nobility  going  on    in 

1  just  as  vigorously  as  on  the  Continent.    While  the 

army  is  abroad  there  is  a  plot  at  home  to  rid  the  country  of  all 

her  noblest  sons.     It  is  put  forward  skilfully  in  the  disguise 

of    a  great  beneficial   measure   of  reform,  ami    consists  in  a 

emigration  to  the  Colonies  of  all  those  who  have 

been  fighting  in  the  war.     The  aim  is  to  prevent  the  soldiers 
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from  settling  in  the  English  homes  they  have  fought  for :  to  prevent 
them  from  making  England  a  happier  country.  It  is  proposed  on 
the  ground  that  there  will  be  much  unemployment  after  the  war, 
and  it  will  be  kinder  to  the  soldiers  to  find  room  for  them  in 
less  crowded  countries.  But  the  answer  is  that  England 
contains  at  the  present  moment  hundreds  of  thousands  of  alien 
workmen  who  could  easily  be  ordered  out  to  make  room  for 
returning  soldiers.  That,  however,  would  not  suit  our  political 
rulers,  for  it  would  be  getting  rid  of  cheap  labour  and  substituting 
a  type  of  workmen  who  would  insist  on  a  higher  wage,  and  who 
might  be  very  difficult  to  control. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  find  out  what  the  political  battle  means  in 
England  to-day.  It  is  a  struggle  between  those  who  wish  to 
"make  money"  and  those  who  wish  to  form  a  tine  race  of  happy 
healthy  Englishmen.  Surely  the  soldier  can  see  that  he  must 
intervene  and  turn  the  politicians  and  journalists  out  of  power. 
No  one  but  soldiers  will  make  matters  any  better.  It  is  often 
pointed  out  that  we  are  governed  by  a  pack  of  lawyers,  and 
lawyers  must  always  rule  in  a  democracy  for  a  very  simple 
reason.  Democracy  takes  no  account  of  chivalry,  but  regards 
intellectual  standards  only.  Lawyers  have  the  gift  of  the  gab 
and  excel  at  all  forms  of  intellectual  gymnastics,  and  so,  of 
course,  control  all  democracies.  And  things  might  be  worse.  At 
least  lawyers  have  etiquette — that  is,  a  tradition  of  honour  which 
is  something  a  little  better  than  the  honour  that  is  current  among 
thieves.  Journalists,  men  of  the  only  class  in  this  country  which 
is  beyond  criticism,  because  it  controls  the  organs  of  criticism, 
have  no  tradition  and  no  standard  to  which  they  try  to  conform, 
except  that  of  the  pander.  And  think  what  it  would  be  like  if 
we  were  governed  by  business  men  !  Business  men  cannot  even 
manage  their  own  affairs.  They  have  been  beaten  in  competition 
with  Germany,  America  and  Japan.  They  have  failed  to  realise 
that  trade  has  any  obligations  to  the  country  or  to  those  who  are 
employed  in  it.  They  have  bought  labour  in  the  cheapest  market 
regardless  of  the  standard  of  living  or  the  interests  of  the  race. 
They  cannot  even  manage  factories  without  creating  such  bitter 
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ontent  that  England  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
Heaven  preserve  us  from  a  business  government,  and  from  the 
adventurer  who  advocates  it.  If  we  are  to  get  rid  of  the  lawyer 
politicians  and  the  journalists  who  have  created  them,  let  us  put 
real  statesmen  in  their  place.  After  all  it  is  the  soldier  states- 
men who  have  proved  most  efficient  in  this  great  crisis.  First 
we  had  Gough  at  the  Curragh  saving  us  from  a  ghastly  calamity 
that  would  have  enabled  Germany  to  crush  us.  Then  we  had 
Kitchener  at  the  War  Office  to  face  the  impossible  muddle 
created  by  generations  of  folly,  and  aggravated  by  the  jealous 
intrigues  of  the  parties  and  the  press.  In  all  crises  we  have 
called  on  soldiers  to  lead,  and  the  present  one  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  they  have  generally  proved  worthy  of  the 
country's  trust. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  DEYIL. 

If  you  buy  a  watch  from  a  thief  who  has  stolen  it,  the 
rightful  owner  can  claim  it  from  you  even  if  you  never  knew 
that  it  had  been  stolen.  And  this  is  hard  lines,  but  it  would  be 
very  much  harder  if  the  owner  could  not  recover  his  own 
property.  With  money,  however,  it  is  different.  Money  belongs 
to  the  man  who  possesses  it.  This  is  because  money  is  different 
from  every  other  form  of  property.  Money  is  a  token  with  the 
King's  head  on  it,  and  it  betokens  that  the  holder  is  entitled  to 
command  the  services  of  other  people  up  to  a  certain  amount 
according  to  the  value  of  the  coin.  If,  therefore,  you  possess 
half-a-crown,  you  may  command  a  railway  company  to  carry  you 
thirty  miles  third  class,  or  you  may  order  a  two-and-sixpenny 
dinner  at  a  restaurant.  But  however  you  choose  to  spend  the 
money  you  will  be  using  the  services  of  other  people.  Those 
other  people  will  then  get  your  token  in  exchange  for  their 
services,  and  they  will  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  others 
in  their  turn.  This  is  an  extremely  convenient  plan  and  enables 
a  man  to  exchange  his  services  for  any  other  kind  of  services  he 
chooses  to  make  use  of.  It  at  once  becomes  a  matter  of  national 
importance  to  decide  who  shall  have  the  money  in  the  first 
instance  and  IHJ  able  to  command  other  people's  services.  No 
part  of  the  national  policy  is  more  important  than  this.  For 
naturally  the  people  who  are  made  to  work  for  money  will  want 
to  know  by  what  right  they  are  commanded.  There  is  a  sound 
reason  why  the  King's  head  is  always  stamped  on  coins.  It 
refers  to  an  ancient  political  doctrine  that  money  is  a 
receipt  given  by  the  King,  representing  the  country,  to  those 
who  have  rendered  services  to  the  country ;  and  besides  being  a 
receipt  it  carries  with  it  the  King's  authority  to  command  others 


to  render  services  to  the  possessor  of  the  money  in  return  for 
what  he  has  done  for  the  King.  So  long  then  as  money  was 

ii  to  soldiers  who  had  risked  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
realm,  it  was  clearly  a  sound  policy  which  enabled  them,  when 
war  was  over,  to  command  other  people  to  give  them  houses  and 
food  and  clothing,  and  anything  else  they  wanted.  To  a  man 
maimed  in  war  what  can  be  better  than  the  power  to  order  other 
people,  who  have  profited  by  the  protection  he  has  helped  to 

re,  t<>  work  for  him  when  he  can  no  longer  work  for  himself  ? 
What  can  be  more  fair  than  that  a  farmer  who  has  produced 
corn  and  butter  and  meat,  should  have  the  power  to  order  miners 
to  give  him  coal  :  or  that  miners  who  have  brought  coal  to  the 
farmer  should  have  the  power  to  order  the  proprietors  of  a 
cinema  to  entertain  them  in  their  leisure  hours  ?  In  all  such 
cases  money  has  been  fairly  won  and  the  King's  head  on  it  has 
a  real  honest  meaning. 

1  Jut  there  are  other  cases  where  it  is  proper  that  the  law  should 

I'fere  to  prevent  men  from  getting  money  and  controlling 
the  work  of  others.  Amongst  them  we  might  mention  such 
cases  as  where  people  sell  bad  jam  or  bad  meat  to  soldiers  in 
the  trenches,  or  who  charge  extortionate  prices  because  men's 
scarcity  makes  them  willing  to  pay  almost  anything  for  food. 
It  is  manifestly  absurd  that  these  men  who  have  exploited  the 
necessities  of  others  should  have  money.  It  is  a  gross  imposi- 
tion. They  have  not  performed  any  service  to  their  country : 
they  have  seized  upon  her  in  her  misfortunes  and  used  the 
opportunity  created  by  her  distress  to  act  like  birds  of  prey. 
And  while  the  soldier  is  daily  risking  his  life  and  being  paid  a 
few  s  a  week,  there  are  men  whose  one  aim  is  to  make 

him  transfer  those  shillings  to  their  pockets  by  providing 
him  with  necessities  at  a  price  which  they  could  not  command 
but  for  the  situation  created  by  the  war.  And  this  situation  the 
soldier  is  trying  to  improve,  but  the  contractor  does  his  best 
to  aggravate  it.  Our  national  policy  reganim-  money  in  all 
topsy-turvy,  and  :•  b  time  the  soldier  looked  into  the 

matter. 
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Consider  the  following  facts.  Cotton  is  a  material  very  useful 
for  tlu-  manufacture  of  explosives.  Germany  was  very  short  of 
cotton  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the  British  Navy  was  quite 
capable  of  stopping  her  getting  any  by  direct  means.  So 
Germany  ordered  cotton  through  neutral  countries,  which  imme- 
diately imported  far  more  than  they  could  possibly  have  used 
themselves.  English  shipowners  carried  the  cotton  from 
America  to  the  neutral  countries  and  made  huge  profits  because 
freights  were  inflated  by  war  conditions.  So  the  shipowners 
scored  doubly  by  the  war.  They  got  higher  freights,  and  they 
carried  cotton  to  be  used  to  kill  Englishmen  and  so  prolong  the 
war  and  make  freights  higher  still.  But  this  is  not  nearly  all ! 
The  Government,  wanting  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  floated  a 
war  loan.  These  same  shipowners  subscribed  to  the  loan  very 
liberally,  and  for  £10,000  subscribed  the  country  pays  them 
£500  a  year  as  a  reward  for  lending  the  country  money  which 
has  been  made  by  assisting  Germany.  Is  this  fair  ?  The  soldier 
will  return  from  the  war  poor.  Whatever  his  pension  it  certainly 
will  not  be  as  much  as  the  income  of  the  man  who  has  lent 
£10,000  to  the  Government.  And  yet  who  has  done  the  most 
for  his  country  ?  Was  not  the  rich  man  who  did  not  fight 
bound  in  honour  not  to  lend,  but  even  to  give  all  he  could  to  the 
Government,  and  then  thank  his  stars  and  the  soldiers  that  his 
home  was  not  burnt  over  his  head  and  he  himself  standing  knee- 
deep  in  water  in  Flanders  ?  Let  us  reason  these  things  out  and 
see  where  we  are.  Why  should  one  man  be  paid  a  few  shillings 
to  face  death  and  another  man  make  a  profit  out  of  the  war  loan 
by  subscribing  money  made  because  of  conditions  created  by  the 
country's  misfortune  ? 

This  question  has  been  asked  in  England  and  it  has  received 
a  curious  answer  from  those  who  rule  us.  Early  in  the  war  the 
question  of  war  profits  was  raised.  Now  there  was  a  very  simple 
straightforward  way  of  dealing  with  the  situation.  Every  master 
and  every  workman  might  have  been  put  on  army  pay,  the  men 
being  paid  as  privates,  the  directors  as  colonels.  All  surplus 
takings  could  have  been  paid  into  the  national  exchequer.  No 
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reasonable  objection  could  have  been  taken  to  this  plan.  Those 
who  gave  up  everything  to  go  and  fight  in  foreign  countries  bore 
tin?  greatest  burden.  Those  who  stayed  at  home  in  safety  could 
have  got  on  quite  well  on  the  same  scale  of  pay  as  was  received 
by  the  army.  Nor  would  it  have  taken  much  thought  to  devise 
such  a  plan  and  put  it  into  operation.  But  it  was  not  done. 
There  may  have  been  a  thousand  plausible  reasons  why  it  was 
not  done,  rrrhnpn  none  of  the  effects  of  what  was  done  was 
foreseen  by  our  cabinet  ministers.  They  admit  that  they  did 
not  think  a  European  war  possible,  so  there  is  no  need  to  be 
surprised  if  they  have  not  yet  seen  what  will  inevitably  happen 
at  the  close  of  the  war  in  consequence  of  their  amazing  policy. 
Instead  of  adopting  a  national  policy,  such  as  we  might  have 
hoped  for  at  this  time,  they  adopted  a  selfish  capitalists'  policy, 
^"hen  the  scandal  occasioned  by  war  profits  showed  signs  of 
growing,  they  saw  that  a  compromise  with  their  critics  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  allow  these  profits  to  continue.  The  critics  \v< -iv 
for  the  most  part  such  working-men  as  had  to  remain  in  tin 
country  to  make  munitions,  and  who  did  not  see  why  they  should 
not  have  some  share  of  the  enormous  dividends  accruing  as  a 
•  result  of  their  labour.  These  critics  were  bribed  into  silence  by 
receiving  war  bonuses.  Then  the  harassed  profiteer  could  turn 
round  and  say  "  Now  you  are  making  more  wages  and  I  am 
sharing  my  profits  with  you." 

Thus  war  profits  continued  unabated.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  war  profits  are  made  out  of  government 
money.  So  that  a  great  part  of  the  first  war  loan  \\mt  in 
increased  prices,  and  these  prices  swallowed  it  up  and 
necessitated  a  bigger  loan.  If  the  war  profits  had  been  abolished, 
even  with  our  scandalously  incompetent  administration,  the 
expenditure  won  Id  h;m  -hem  lighter  and  the  new  loans  much 
smaller.  But  the  profiteer  was  in  clover.  He  could  not  only 
make  his  extra  profits  out  of  his  country's  hardships,  but  he  had 
a  safe  5  per  cent,  investment  provided  for  those  profits,  which 

ild  itself  be  expended  in  creating  more  profits  to  be  perhaps 
still  better  invested,  and  so  the  game  goes  on.  (This  is  all  »f 
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vital  interest  to  soldiers  who,  if  they  are  permitted  to  settle  in 
Kn^land,  will  some  day  be  taxpayers).  A  famous  writer  has 
pointed  out  that  the  greatest  advantage  of  sea  power  is  that  it 
enables  the  country  to  prevent  prices  going  up  in  time  of  war. 
Why  has  that  power  not  been  used  ?  Why  have  we  allowed 
Germany  to  continue  to  import  and  to  cause  this  rise  of 
prices  ? 

And  what  of  the  war  worker  who  receives  war  bonuses  ?  He 
is  a  much  better  purchaser  than  ever  he  was,  and  so  the  policy  is 
to  put  up  prices,  which  the  Government  refused  to  regulate,  and 
extract  these  additional  earnings  from  the  profiteer.  Ask  any 
miner  in  Northumberland  whether  he  is  better  off  now  with  his 
war  bonus  and  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  he  will  probably 
be  able  to  prove  to  you  that  he  is  worse  off  than  he  was  before 
the  war.  But  an  artificial  appearance  of  prosperity  has  been 
created.  The  working  man  is  certainly  spending  more  money 
than  ever  he  did  before.  Never  in  living  memory  have  times 
actually  been  so  bad.  But  never  have  they  been  made  to  look 
so  good.  Again  it  is  interesting  to  inquire,  "  Why  ?  "  Times 
being  of  course  very  bad,  there  would  naturally  be  unexampled 
poverty  in  England  during  the  war.  The  apparent  prosperity  is 
artificial.  It  cannot  last.  Why  has  it  ever  been  created  ?  The 
reasons  are  worth  consideration.  The  war  has  been  used  to  get 
rid  of  trade  union  regulations,  and  all  the  most  vigorous  members 
of  the  unions  have  gone  into  the  army.  Trade  union  leaders 
very  stupidly  opposed  national  service,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  by  which  fewer  trade 
unionists  would  have  gone  to  the  front  while  more  shop 

-lants  would  have  been  taken.  This  would  have  happened 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  women  could  sell  women's 
underclothing  and  other  things  quite  as  capably  as  the  men  who 
are  now  doing  it,  while  the  trade  unionist  is  wanted  at  his  own 
work  to  maintain  the  country's  efficiency.  Secondly,  the 
training  under  national  service  would  have  made  the  shop-keeper 
more  fit  for  service.  In  one  little  town  not  three  out  of  fifty 
shop-keepers  were  passed  under  Lord  Derby's  scheme,  and  only 


t\\o  out  of  two  hundred  trade  unionists  were  rejected.  Trade 
unionists  have  gone  to  the  front  in  greater  numbers  than  stap- 
le tepers  because  their  physique  is  better.  Trade  unionists  have 
;  hcullv  advised  about  national  service,  and  they  are  going  to 
pay  a  heavy  price  for  their  mistake.  The  unions  are  now  very 
weak.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  employers  to  keep  them  weak 
by  keeping  the  soldiers  from  again  settling  in  England.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  alien  workers  in  England  whom 
we  are  told  we  cannot  force  to  return  to  their  own  homes. 
But  we  are  told  it  is  quite  a  simple  matter  to  force  English- 
men to  leave  their  homes  and  settle  in  other  countries. 
And  it  is  indeed  quite  simple.  It  will  be  done  in  this  way. 
AY  hen  the  present  artificial  prosperity  ceases,  as  it  must  soon 
cease,  the  contrast  will  be  very  severely  felt  by  the  wage  earners. 

_fes  will  sink  to  a  bed-rock  level.  Soldiers  returning  from  the 
war  will  find  themselves  unable  to  get  employment.  The  work- 
man here  will  feel  the  pinch  just  as  the  soldier  returns,  and 
looking  back  on  the  prosperous  days  when  he  was  absent,  will 
probably  think  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  flood  in  the  labour 
market.  There  will  then  be  no  answer  to  those  who  point  to 
the  Colonies  as  the  places  where  able-bodied  men  will  find 
opportunities  for  a  new  start  in  life.  Inferior  and  cheap  labour 
will  remain  in  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer;  for 
the  Colonies  do  not  want  inferior  men,  and  inferior  men  would 
soon  die  if  they  tried  to  live  the  lives  of  pioneers.  Does  anyone 
begin  to  see  the  nature  of  the  plot,  and  why  we  are  told  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  foreigners,  and  yet  how  easily  we  may  rid  the 
country  of  the  best  type  of  Englishman  ? 

Now  it  may  be  said  that  though  the  effects  here  predicted 
may  result  from  the  war,  yet  no  one  ever  contemplated  such  a 

olical  policy.     The  answer  to  that  is  that  it  all  fits  in  quite 

i^irntly.     Some  intelligence  must  have  planned  it.    Money 

bears  on  it  the  stamp  and  image  of  the  fountain  of  honour. 

Supposing  it  bore  instead  the  likeness  of  the  devil,  would 

that  be  a  more  fitting  expression  of  the  policy  it  represents? 

I  ling  to  suppose  that  no  man  and  no  body  of  men 
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has  contemplated  the  policy  described  in  this  chapter,  then  we 

e  very  sound  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  policy  has  been 

planned  and  executed  by  a  diabolical  agency:  that  the  theologians 

are  ri^lit  in  urging  us  to  believe  in  a  personal  devil.     The  thing 

:  chiefly  concerns  us  is  that  certain  results  are  going  to  follow 

from  t  xisting  causes,  and  the  results  are  only  preventible  by  the 

exertions  of  those  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  God  and  honour 

and  chivalry. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


DEVILRY. 

So  we  see  that  whether  chance,  or  the  Government,  or  the 
Devil,  has  sown  the  seeds,  there  is  a  grave  danger  that  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice  will  bear  fruit  and  cause  the  worker  at  home 
to  regard  the  returning  soldier  as  his  economic  enemy.  Just 
when  we  might  reasonably  hope  that  the  whole  working  class 
would  at  last  hold  together  and  begin  a  new  life  in  perfect 
amity  with  other  sections  of  the  community,  one  section  is 
going  to  allow  itself  to  be  played  off  against  another,  so  that  that 
other  may  be  driven  out  of  England.  If  this  calamity  is  to  be 
averted  we  must  first  understand  the  exact  nature  of  the  foe 
whom  we  have  to  fight. 

The  policy  which  is  coming  to  a  climax  is  not  new  and  has 
not  sprung  up  during  the  war.  It  dates  back  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  indeed  it  might  better  be  described  as  a  disease 
than  a  policy,  whose  symptoms  are  traceable  in  every  nation 
and  every  age.  The  disease  gets  a  firm  hold  when  the  traditions 
of  chivalry  are  weak.  It  is  never  easy  to  maintain  tradition 
through  generations  of  peace.  Business  begins  to  occupy  more 
and  more  of  men's  time  and  energy.  The  customs  and  habits 
of  traders  gradually  oust  tradition,  and  men  come  to  regard  as 
useless  and  old-fashioned  the  laws  of  chivalry  that  have  been 
evolved  in  a  long-past  era  of  strife. 

But  there  is  one  element  in  society  that  can  never  be  ignored 
and  that  is  human  nature,  which  refuses  to  accept  the  dominut 
of  men  who  do  not  possess  the  chivalrous  character.  The  pre- 
valence of  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  eventually  drove  most 
chivalrous  persons  to  seek  adventure  abroad,  for  their  character 
was  unsuited  to  Imsiness,  and  they  were  irked  by  the  necessity 
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and  the  monotony  of  sitting  on  office  stools.  The  successful 
trader  had  few  qualities  which  helped  him'  to  manage  large 
numbers  of  high-spirited  workmen.  Something  had  to  be  done 
to  make  the  men  more  manageable,  so  that  they  would  accept 
the  rule  of  the  business  man  who  controlled  wages.  If  we  leave 
the  devil  out  of  account,  we  must  admit  that  the  ingenious 
policy  inaugurated  in  the  eighteenth  century,  elaborated  with 
great  ingenuity  in  the  nineteenth,  and  brought  to  a  climax  by 
the  exploitation  of  war  conditions  now,  was  never  conceived  as  a 
whole  in  the  mind  of  any  individual.  Nevertheless  the  policy  is 
one  and  indivisible.  It  is  consistent  and  continuous.  Its  motive 
is  obvious  and  its  tendency  quite  clear  to  all  who  take  the  trouble 
to  study  industrial  history.  It  is  hard  to  know  what  name  to 
give  the  policy.  Let  us  call  it,  after  its  author,  devilry.  It  is 
the  opposite  of  chivalry. 

Modern  devilry  began  with  the  abolition  of  the  regulations 
which  secured  the  standard  of  living,  wages,  and  the  quality  of 
all  goods  sold.  Whereas  the  English  had  fed  on  beef  and  salmon 
and  ale,  they  were  reduced  to  tea  and  herrings  and  inferior 
beer.  And  of  course  they  became  much  easier  to  manage.  A 
man's  character  and  spirits,  as  well  as  his  physique,  suffer  when 
his  fare  is  reduced. 

The  next  step  was  the  importation  of  cheap  labour  from 
abroad.  Alien  immigration  increased  rapidly,  until  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war  nearly  half-a-million  of  the 
lowest  types  of  Europeans  landed  in  England  annually  and 
settled  here  as  permanent  wage-earners.  The  consequence  was 
that  a  large  number  of  the  best  workmen  from  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  emigrate,  while  those 
who  remained  had  to  face  the  competition  of  men  who  could  live 
on  much  lower  wages  than  Englishmen  required.  And  note  that 
only  the  best  workmen  emigrated :  the  worst  found  conditions 
tolerable.  Thus  unemployment  was  deliberately  encouraged  in 
order  to  cheapen  labour,  the  most  important  and  expensive  item 
in  the  cost  of  production.  The  free  importation  of  cheap 
foreign  goods  had  a  similar  effect,  for  it  compelled  manufacturers 
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to  produce  at  lower  prices,  and  so,  even  if  they  had  all  been 
angels,  they  would  have  had  the  choice  of  either  reducing  the 
wages  of  their  workmen  or  closing  down  their  works. 

Finally  the  process  of  reduction  of  wages  reached  its  limit. 
The  lowest  wage  on  which  the  working  class  could  subsist  was 
IM  in u  paid.  And  still  the  manufacturer  was  faced  with  foreign 
competition  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  further  reduction. 
\Yhat  could  he  do  ?  It  was  at  this  point  that  an  idea  too 
brilliant,  and  surely  too  diabolical,  for  the  brains  of  any  man 
born.  It  must  have  come  from  somewhere,  because  it  came. 
Exactly  when  it  came  and  how  it  developed  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  Consider  it ;  it  is  interesting.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  manufacturer  did  succeed  in  reducing  wages 
below  subsistence  point,  in  paying,  that  is  to  say,  less  wages  to 
workmen  than  they  could  exist  on.  Eventually  the  total  sum 
paid  in  wages  to  the  working  class  in  this  country  was  short  by 
not  much  less  .than  150  millions  sterling  annually  of  the  sum 
which,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  would  have  sufficed  for  the  bare 
subsistence  of  that  class.*  The  employers  of  labour  in  this 

ntry  actually  succeeded  in  getting  labour  which  was  certainly 

worth    100   millions,   and    probably  worth    nearly  200   inilli 

annum  more  than  they  were  p  tor  it.      It  must  be 

itted   that   this  was   clever.     And   it   was  the   more  clever 

in    that    it    went  on    for   years   without    any   one   discovering 

•ml    indeed    during   part   of   the    time    labour  leaders   were 
loudly   proclaiming   that    they  were  securing   better   condin 
f<>r  the  working  classes.     Here  then  was  a  miracle  performed  by 
some  supernatural  agency,  for  certainly  no  man  and  no  bod; 

i  ever  conceived  it.     Few  know  that  it  was  done  and  still 
fewer  how  it  was  done.    It  was  done  by  charity.    Like  all  wonderful 
things  it  is  very  simple.     The  whole  deficiency  required  for  the 
support  of  the  working  classes  was  made  up  by  the  Thim 
and  innumerable  charitable  institutions  and  God-fear 

•Red  Rose  Pamphlet  No.  7,  page  0. 
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people.  It  is  curious  that  no  one  has  noticed  how  significant 
the  fact  that  our  charitable  institutions  increased  just  at  the 
time  when  the  country  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  Take  as  an  instance  the  town  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  There  is  no  more  prosperous  trading  centre 
in  the  world.  And  on  every  side  the  most  imposing  buildings 
are  charitable  institutions.  Estimates  of  the  annual  value  of 
charity  disposed  of  in  England  are  not  available,  but  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  amount  is  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
above  referred  to,  and  is  almost  certainly  much  more.  In  every 
country  there  will  always  be  need  for  a  certain  amount  of 
charity,  and  it  is  impossible  to  condemn  it  altogether,  or  to  sort 
out  that  which  is  proper  and  that  which  is  merely  part  of  the 
capitalists'  very  complicated  machinery  for  securing  cheap 
labour.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  facts  that  most  charitable 
efforts  come  within  the  latter  description. 

One  further  step  in  the  same  direction  has  been  taken. 
Elastic  as  the  efforts  of  voluntary  charity  had  proved,  they  served 
to  show  that  there  was  still  a  wide  field  available  for  exploitation. 
The  landed  classes  and  other  people  with  fixed  incomes  outside 
the  industrial  sphere  might  be  taxed  so  as  to  reduce  the  wage 
bill.  So  the  idea  of  compulsory  charity,  State  charity,  or 
"  social  reform  "  was  introduced.  A  plan  had  been  known  in  the 
earlier  days  of  industry  which  consisted  in  paying  men  in  kind. 
That  is  to  say,  a  man  who  had  earned  twenty  shillings  in  a  coal 
mine  was  given  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  coal.  Of  course  he 
could  not  dispose  of  it  for  anything  like  that  sum,  as  all  his 
neighbours  were  paid  in  the  same  way.  The  system  was  known 
us  the  truck  system  and  was  abolished  by  the  Truck  Acts.  But 
devilry  has  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  Parliament  passed  the 
Truck  Acts  and  abolished  the  system,  so  devilry  devised  that 
Parliament  should  itself  violate  the  principle  of  those  Acts.  It 
therefore  taxes  the  working  man  and  provides  his  children  with 
education,  and  himself  with  insurance  (whether  he  likes  it  or 
not)  and  old  age  pensions.  Any  tax  that  is  put  on  is  shirked  by 


the  capitalist  who  puts  it  on  to  prices,  and  so  gets  it  out  of  his 
own  workmen  or  the  public.  But  so  much  of  the  tax  as  is  not 
paid  by  the  working  class  is  borne  by  the  land  or  by  the  non- 
industrial  classes ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  about  taxation  that 
there  are  very  few  ways,  &nd  those  generally  very  unsound,  in 
which  capital  can  be  taxed. 

v  to  understand  the  crowning  act  in  the  policy  of  devilry 
we  must  examine  the  workings  of  the  bureau. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


THE     BUREAU. 

The  mandarins  in  China,  the  examination  wallahs  in  India, 
and  lawyer  politicians  and  journalists  in  England,  all  attain 
positions  of  influence  by  the  same  means.  They  owe  their  pro- 
motion simply  and  solely  to  intellectual  efficiency.  Sometimes, 
perchance,  they  have  character  fitting  them  to  exercise  the 
power  they  have  won  by  their  wits ;  sometimes  a  real  Sahib  has 
the  intellectual  ability  to  compete  with  them  and  gain  a  high 
position  in  the  government.  But  considerations  of  statesman- 
ship and  fitness  for  the  posts  to  which  they  aspire  are  in  no  case 
taken  into  account  in  the  selection  of  rulers  in  our  modern 
political  system.  The  posts  are  open  to  all  alike,  but  the  prizes 
are  awarded  only  to  those  who  excel  in  purely  intellectual  attain- 
ments. No  such  absurd  plan  could  be  put  into  operation  in  any 
army  on  active  service  without  instant  disaster.  A  very  short 
experience  of  war  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  for  men  of 
character  in  responsible  positions.  But  it  is  actually  a  fact  in 
England  to  day  that  our  political  system  provides  ample  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  for  the  man  of  intellect  to  wield  power, 
but  it  takes  no  account  of  the  value  of  character,  and  ignores 
altogether  the  fact  that  chivalry  and  self-sacrifice  are  essential  to 
the  successful  exercise  of  power.  And  here  again  the  completeness 
of  the  revolution  which  has  almost  entirely  ousted  men  of  character 
from  the  positions  which  they  alone  can  hold  with  success, 
proves  that  there  is  behind  it  some  definite  conscious  policy. 
For  on  examination  we  find,  not  a  mere  tendency  in  the  direction 
indicated,  but  a  clever  policy  relentlessly  pursued  through  several 
generations  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose  which  is  both  alien  to 
human  nature  and  of  more  evil  intent  than  could  have  been 
designed  by  a  sentient  being.  By  this  policy  we  have  gradually 
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got  into  a  social  condition  where  it  is  hardly  possible,  and,  except 
for  the  lucky  chance  of  war,  entirely  impossible,  for  any  man  to 
hold  power  in  England  unless  he  has  passed  very  severe  tests  in 
iniritm-x*  for  that  position.  Sometimes  the  same  man  may 
possess  qualities  of  fitness  and  uufitness,  and  so  we  sometimes 
get  statesmen  in  the  Cabinet  and  even  owning  newspapers. 
But  generally  this  is  not  so.  The  tests  demanded  are  so  severe 
that  in  order  to  succeed  as  a  journalist,  an  official  or  a  law\ 
politician,  a  man  has  to  strive  so  hard  to  succeed,  that  with 
success  he  loses  all  knowledge  or  motive  which  could  lead  to  the 
sacrifice  of  himself.  It  is  unthinkable  that  most  journalists  or 
politicians  would  deliberately  ruin  their  newspapers  or  their 
reputations  for  any  cause  whatever.  It  is  unthinkable  that  they 
should  make  a  real  sacrifice.  The  suggestion  has  only  to  be 
made  to  be  seen  in  all  its  absurdity.  The  whole  idea  of  chivalry 
and  sacrifice  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  atmosphere 
of  Parliament  and  the  London  daily  papers.  And  these  are  your 
gods,  you  gallant  British  soldiers.  These  are  your  rulers  and 
paymasters.  These  are  the  controllers  of  your  destinies  who 
devise  schemes  for  your  welfare  in  any  country  so  long  as  \«>u 
do  not  interfere  with  England  or  try  to  make  your  own  homes 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  a  noble  race. 

Do  you  know  how  these  people  keep  in  power,  who  have  not 
the  only  •nullification  which  fits  men  for  power?  They  do  it  by 
means  of  the  office,  tin-  depart  incut,  tin-  hureau.  The  bureau  is 
a  system  of  officialdom  devised  as  a  substitute  for  character, 
chivalry  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  government  of  men.  Self- 
sacrifice  is  dreadfully  uncomfortable.  Power  is  very  nice  whc-n  it 
i )  i  volves  no  risks  <  >i •  1 1 ; .  i •«  1  > h  i  \  >*  1  »u t  only  big  salaries  and  good  th i : 
Its  true  purpose  is  to  make  men  happy  and  contented  and  to 
enable  them  to  live  noble  lives.  But  when  looked  at  from  the 
selfish  pom!  oi  view  of  the  office  seeker,  its  purpose  becomes  the 
sati  of  selfish  ambition  and  tin-  acquisition  of  wealth. 

i) stance,  attendance  as  a  member  of  Parliament 
was  looked  on  as  an  onerous  duty,  and  the  people  chose  n 
sentatives  to  go  and  do  service  for  a  whole  neighbourhood. 
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one  liked  going.  But  they  had  to  go.  Why  then  do  you  suppose 
that  Parliament  suddenly  became  so  desirable  that  men 
competed  with  one  another  to  get  in  ?  Was  it  not  because 
in  various  ways  a  political  career  served  to  gratify  the  selfish 
ambitions  of  the  member?  The  wealthy  parvenu  gained  by 
this  means  a  social  position,  the  journalist  could  command 
a  higher  price  in  his  profession,  the  lawyer  could 
earn  more  fees,  the  labour  leader  could  avoid  manual  labour, 
and  first  from  his  constituents,  and  latterly  from  the  State,  could 
get  a  decent  income  for  doing  no  work.  And  what  of  the  smaller 
fry '?  There  were  of  course  numerous  lesser  journalists,  lawyers 
and  mountebanks,  who  had  to  be  supported  to  keep  the  successful 
men  in  power.  Attention  had  to  be  paid  to  the  lower  rungs  of 
the  political  ladder.  So  we  got  political  parties  keeping  up  an 
artificial  appearance  of  conflict  with  one  another,  and  out  of  the 
friction  thus  engendered  producing  armies  of  paid  agents, 
journalistic  hacks  and  hangers-on.  Most  newspapers  entirely 
depend  on  the  maintenance  of  party  strife  for  their  existence. 
The  strife  means  nothing.  Both  parties  are  pledged  to  identically 
the  same  principles — the  principles  of  the  bureau.  But  a  fine 
appearance  of  discord  has  been  maintained,  because  if  it  were 
not  so  many  thousands  of  lawyers  and  journalists  and  agents 
would  starve. 

As  the  army  of  intellectuals  thus  flourished  and  increased, 
it  became  necessary  to  find  an  extended  field  for  their  activities. 
This  was  found  by  social  reform.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  the 
greatest  and  the  best,  and  moreover,  an  entirely  honest,  advocate 
of  the  bureau.  The  Unionist  Party,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  entire  Tory  Press  were,  without  exception,  dishonest 
advocates,  for  not  in  one  single  instance  did  they  attack  the 
bureau,  and  yet  they  all  posed  as  opponents  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
The  Times  and  the  Morn  in (f  7W  and  such-like  papers  are 
the  most  dangerous  political  agencies  in  this  country,  because 
they  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  They  are  far  more  liable 
to  deceive  because  they  criticise  cleverly  and  speak  half  truths, 
but  they  never  condemn,  and  they  are  themselves  examples  of 


vil  which  has  destroyed  or  depressed  the  character  of  the 
Kn.irlish  people,   and   eliminated   chivalrous   morality  from  the 
rnment  of  the  country. 

I  f  we  are  ever  to  overthrow  the  bureau,  we  must  understand  the 
methods  by  which  it  maintains  its  hold  upon  the  people.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  and  intricate  methods 
adopted  by  officialdom  to  get  round  the  difficulty  of  governing 
without  the  capacity  to  govern.  The  state  official  has  the  pres- 
tige of  government  authority:  he  is  an  apparent  benefactor 
distributing  various  forms  of  relief :  he  is  an  inspector  under  the 
Insurance  Act  with  power  to  threaten  punishment,  and  is 

lually  imitating  Russian  methods  and  evolving  a  compulsory 
passport  out  of  the  harmless-looking  insurance  card. 

The  bureau  is  armed  with  a  great  power  to  bribe,  and  to  do  it 
so  skilfully  that  the  person  bribed  is  deprived  of  all  power  to 
injure  the  bureau,  and  all  unconsciously  becomes  a  pillar  for  its 
Mipport.  The  working  classes  are  constantly  throwing  up  men 
of  remarkable  intellectual  ability  with  influence  and  character 
and  power  to  lead.  These  are  the  greatest  dangers  the  bureau 
has  to  face.  When  a  man  of  character  has  also  the  power  to 
criticise,  and  to  see  through  the  official  plan,  he  is  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with.  So  in  such  cases  these  men 
are  roped  into  the  official  hierarchy.  It  is  right  and  proper  to 
offer  them  posts  under  the  Insurance  Act.  What  more  proper 
and  just  than  to  go  to  the  most  influential  and  respected  miner 
at  any  colliery  and  give  him  the  chance  of  earning  a  small  salary 
which  may  be  a  welcome  addition  or  substitute  for  hard-earn r<l 
wages  when  he  is  getting  up  in  years  ?  Some  one  must  do  the 
work.  Why  not  he  ?  So  says  the  official,  so  the  man  himself. 

!  so  the  bureau  strengthens  itself  by  cleverly  identifying  itself 
\\ith  men  of  influence  and  character,  and  agit  tied. 

And  whenever  a  trade  union  shows  signs  of  making  some  head- 
way under  a  skilful  leader,  it  suddenly  finds  that  its  head  has 
been  cut  off,  an-!  its  leader  has  joined  the  ranks  of  what  it. 
probably  does  not  know  is  its  worst  enemy.  And  tins  is  all  so 
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natural,  so  honest,  so  entirely  guileless  on  both  sides,  that  here 
a^ain  we  can  only  Maine  the  devil. 

The  managers  of  limited  liability  companies  often  introduce 
formalities  for  all  communications  between  masters  and  work- 
men. Not  having  the  dignity  of  character  which  enables  them 
to  meet  their  workmen  face  to  face,  artificial  means  are  adopted 
to  create  an  impression  of  dignity.  This  plan  is  well  known  to 
the  less  reputable  type  of  Indian  civil  servant.  The  great  man 
in  En^lisli  industry — and  many  still  exist — as  well  as  the 
statesman  in  India  goes  freely  among  his  inferiors  conscious  that 
the  more  the  men  know  about  him,  the  more  will  they  respect 
him.  His  rules  are  few  and  not  irksome,  and  his  discipline 
is  absolute.  It  is  done  not  by  thought  but  by  the  inspiration  of 
character.  He  does  things  that  the  ordinary  official  type  of  men 
could  not  do.  Chaos  and  mutiny  would  result  at  once  if  the 
intellectual  tried  to  imitate  the  Sahib.  For  if  a  man  is  not  in 
his  own  heart  a  statesman,  he  cannot  successfully  pretend  to  be. 
Assuming  that  you  must  govern  with  officials,  then  the  methods 
of  the  bureau  are  the  only  way  of  doing  it,  But  this  does  not 
exhaust  the  alternatives.  There  is  a  higher  morality  which 
enjoins  you  not  to  accept  posts  for  which  you  are  unfitted.  And 
according  to  this  morality  if  you  have  not  the  character  of  a 
statesman,  it  is  better  not  to  try  to  govern  at  all.  For  what  is 
the  end  of  it  ?  No  official  is  really  so  mean  that  he  deliberately 
desires  to  sacrifice  national  interests  to  his  own.  He  must  in 
all  cases  believe  he  is  going  the  right  way  to  work.  Let  him 
look  ahead  and  study  his  own  course.  See  the  difficulties  of  the 
bureau.  First  it  must  devise  rules  to  create  an  illusion  of  a 
superiority  which  does  not  exist.  That  is  a  preliminary  lie 
which  will  some  day  come  home  to  roost.  Then  alien  labour 
and  cheap  goods  must  be  brought  in  to  drive  from  the  country 
those  high-spirited  people  who  refuse  to  tolerate  official  control 
in  any  shape  or  form.  Then  social  reform  is  brought  in  further 
to  undermine  the  standards  of  physique  and  character  of  those 
who  may  still  prove  troublesome.  At  this  point  nearly  every 
right  object  of  government  has  already  been  defeated.  But 
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there  is  still  criticism  which  even  gets  into  a  subservient  press. 
Hitherto  the  press  could  be  relied  on  to  stifle  all  criticism,  and 
not  a  paper  allowed  any  fundamental  attack  on  the  Insurance 
Act,  the  chief  Unionist  dailies  being  particularly  reliable  in  this 
respect.  But  now  sections  of  the  press,  partly  through  jealousy 
of  other  sections,  partly  through  genuine  alarm  at  the  obvious 
instability  of  the  bureau,  partly  from  a  desire  to  rat,  IK 
criiicihing.  So  we  have  a  press  censorship  to  stop  this  criticism. 
And  very  soon  we  shall  be  back  to  the  old  Star  Chamber  stage, 
and  even  mild  criticisms  like  this  pamphlet  will  be  suppressed 
and  the  printers  and  authors  will  be  imprisoned.  But  that  time 
has  not  yet  arrived,  for  persecution  is  the  last  desperate  effort  of 
those  who  are  conscious  that  their  time  has  come,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  have  many  misfortunes  to  bear  before  the  official 
and  the  scribbler  will  relinquish  his  hold.  At  present  they  can 
rely  on  censorship,  a  studious  disregard  of  lonely  voices,  and 
upon  those  national  habits  and  customs  which  teach  us  to  put 
uj)  with  tilings  as  they  are  until  they  become  utterly  unbearable. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


HOME. 

The  soldiers  may  think  it  rather  hard,  after  they  have  borne 
all  the  burden  of  the  war,  to  be  told  that  it  is  their  duty  to  come 
home  and  begin  another  kind  of  warfare  in  England.  But  they 
will  understand  the  position  if  they  once  clearly  grasp  what  they 
are  fighting  for.  For  are  they  not  fighting  for  their  homes? 
The  soldier  may  think  that  when  the  war  is  over  he  at  any  rate 
will  have  done  his  duty  to  his  country  and  may  rest  in  the  peace 
he  has  won.  And  indeed  the  idea  that  the  soldier  is  an  actively 
important  member  of  society  only  so  long  as  war  continues  is 
encouraged  by  the  profiteer,  the  bureaucrat  and  the  exploiter  of 
humanity.  These  do  not  desire  that  the  soldier  should  return 
from  the  battlefield  to  meddle  in  affairs  at  home.  They  will  say 
that  the  soldier  has  had  his  pay  for  his  services  and  can  now  be 
quietly  dismissed.  The  importation  of  a  large  mass  of  cheap 
alien  labour  during  the  war  has  made  things  very  comfortable 
for  the  profiteer  and  he  will  say  to  the  soldier,  "  Thank  you  very 
much  for  fighting  the  Germans  and  letting  us  capture  their 
trade.  We  have  no  room  for  you  in  this  country,  but  we  are 
sure  you  will  be  very  happy  in  Australia  or  Rhodesia.  Good-bye. 
If  you  go  to  the  Colonies  you  can  earn  quite  a  good  living  for 
yourselves  if  you  work  very  hard.  And  indeed  we  might  advance 
a  little  capital  to  help  you,  provided  you  pay  us  interest  and  give 
us  very  good  security.  We  have  plenty  of  capital  just  now, 
thanks  to  your  efforts,  so  it  would  be  pleasant  for  us  to  repay 
you  by  lending  it  to  you.  It  would  be  a  good  way  of  investing 
the  prize  money  we  took  from  the  navy,  which  has  been  won  by 
their  marvellous  heroism  and  efficiency.  Indeed  the  navy  has 
proved  the  best  possible  investment,  and  we  should  like  to  show 
our  appreciation." 
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Now  in  previous  wars  the  number  of  returned  soldiers  was  so 
small  that,  even  if  they  had  taken  the  view  that  they  were 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country  whose  safety 
they  had  secured,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
have  got  a  hearing.  In  this  war  the  number  of  returned  soldiers 
will  be  immense,  and  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  driven  into  the  workhouse  or  into  exile.  If 
they  decide  upon  any  concerted  plan,  they  will  have  power  to 
act.  Indeed,  if  they  fail  to  see  that  their  duty  will  begin  in  real 

iest  when  the  war  is  over,  they  will  deserve  to  drift  into  the 
poverty  and  degradation  which  awaits  them  if  they  trust  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  soldier  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  cheated.  He  has 
been  fighting  for  home.  Giving  the  Germans  a  beating  is  only 
the  very  beginning  of  the  fight.  He  will  find  no  home  prepared 
[<>r  him  in  England.  England  is  in  the  claws  of  Germany.  Her 
whole  industrial  and  political  system  is  German  (or  American 
and  Jewish,  which  is  perhaps  worse).  The  bureau  is  German  : 
the  Insurance  Act  is  German  ;  and  British  trade  is  almost 
entirely  controlled  by  German  financial  houses.  Germany  has 
already  captured  England,  and  it  will  not  be  enough  to  drive 
German  soldiers  out  of  Belgium.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  the  soldiers' 
efforts  in  France  will  be  wasted,  and  the  sacrifice  of  life  will 
have  been  in  vain,  unless  the  army  returns  with  a  determination 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  close.  That  can  only  be  done 

making  England  the  home  of  the  English  people.  Everyone 
knows  that  England  is  not  a  very  happy  home  at  present.  On  an 

i  age  nearly  five  hundred  strikes  and  lock-outs  occur  every 
year,  and  bitterness  and  ill  feeling  permeate  industry.  There  is 
a  constant  struggle  over  the  question  of  wages,  and  it  is  thi> 
struggle  which  has  destroyed  home.  For  the  word  home 

Muomeanm  onlese  n  indicates  the  ownership  of  a  house, 
even  if  there  is  not  a  small  patch  of  hind  attached.  I:  il-.< 
signifies  a  plentiful  >upply  of  good  food  uinl  drink,  and  the 
pOHsihility  «»f  hrin^in^  up  children  in  tin-  sun-hine  where  they 
may  be  healthy  and  happy,  and  can  play  and  dance  and 
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These  are  the  least  of  the  requirements  of  home,  and  yet  they 
quite  unknown  to  more  than  thirty  million  people  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  soldier  could  bring  back  the  conditions  of 
hoim-  to  all  these  people,  and  as  he  has  won' for  himself  the 
power  to  do  it  we  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  him  that  if  he 
fails  to  try,  then  he  will  be  false  to  himself  and  to  those  brave 
men  who  found  their  graves  in  Flanders.  Let  us  see  by  what 
means  he  may  serve  his  country  and  secure  a  home  for  himself 
and  his  children  in  the  land  for  which  he  has  endured  so  many 
hardships  and  risks. 


CHAPTER    X. 


AUTHORITY. 

History  teaches  us  that  society  has  only  one  permanent 
is,  and  that  is  the  organization  devised  by  successful  soldiers 
who  settle  to  peaceful  pursuits  at  the  close  of  a  war.  Some 
people  think  war  destructive.  But  that  is  a  mistake.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  all  constructive  and  creative  forces.  It  would  be 
destructive  if  soldiers  thought  their  duties  ended  with  the 
fighting.  But  in  the  past  they  realised  that  fighting  was  but. a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  its  object  was  to  secure  opportunities 
tor  organization  for  the  men  who  best  knew  how  to  use  those 
opportunities.  It  is  perfectly  futile  for  the  men  who  fight  to 
come  back  to  England  and  tamely  submit  to  the  government  of 
men  who  know  nothing  about  organization.  Organization  i> 
understood  by  one  class  of  men  only — fighting  men.  The 
business  man  has  proved,  after  having  a  free  hand  and  free 
10  and  absolute  power  for  a  whole  century  of  peace,  that  he  is 
totally  incapable  of  organization.  He  has  absolutely  failed  in 
every  direction.  Witness  the  present  condition  of  England. 
Witness  the  fact  that  he  was  not  even  able  to  keep  his  end  up 
against  Germans  and  Americans  in  K upland  itself.  When 
English  trade  was  organized  under  military  and  chivalrous 
direction,  England  was  the  leading  industrial  nation  in  the 
\\oHd.  What  is  the  good  of  pointing  to  Board  of  Trade 
returns  to  show  the  growing  volume  of  England's  wealth, 
when  we  know  that  the  City  of  London  is  controlled  by  Germans 
and  Jews,  and  that  more  than  thirty  millions  of  people  live 
doni  \\ithoir  ,-il.li-  bo  make  a  home 

in    any  true  sense  of  the  word?     Happiness  can  come  again 
i"    I  only   if    those    who   understand    how   to    organize 

undertake  the  duties  of  statesmanship.     Statesmanship,  as  we 
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have  seen,  depends  on  the  practice  of  chivalry  and  self-sacrifice 
by  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Soldiers  alone  understand  what 
these  words  signify.  A  clear  duty  therefore  rests  on  the  soldier, 
and  he  will  serve  his  own  and  his  country's  interests  if  he 
realises  that  his  experience  of  war  has  given  him  knowledge 
which  his  country  needs.  Before  the  war  we  all  knew  that  the 
country  was  in  a  grave  state  of  disorganization  and  unrest. 
The  war  has  but  served  to  emphasise  the  fact,  and  it  is  now 
obvious  that  the  industrial  and  political  systems  must  be 
re-organized  from  top  to  bottom.  This  must  be  done  by  some 
authority  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  race.  The  soldier 
alone  has  any  authority  which  can  be  recognized. 

We  all  know  from  military  experience  that  authority  is 
essential  to  success  in  any  organization.  But  authority  in 
England  is  breaking  down.  The  profiteer  and  the  bureaucrat 
are  trying  to  maintain  authority,  and  they  call  it  "  keeping  the 
working  man  in  his  place,"  by  the  deliberate  encouragement  of 
unemployment,  the  importation  of  aliens,  a  vicious  form  of 
State  education,  and  by  the  "mobility"  of  labour,  which  is 
explained  in  a  later  chapter.  Unquestionably  anarchy  would  be 
better  for  the  mass  of  the  people  than  the  maintenance  of 
authority  by  these  means.  The  really  important  element  in 
authority  is  its  aim  and  object.  Our  present  authorities  have 
only  one  aim,  and  that  is  to  make  industry  profitable  for  them- 
selves. This  is  the  motive  of  devilry.  Chivalry  has  quite  a 
different  purpose  to  serve.  It  aims  at  the  establishment  of 
authority,  by  force  of  character  alone,  for  the  organization  of 
Englishmen  so  that  they  may  co-operate  in  the  peaceful  effort  to 
make  England  a  real  home.  Few  business  men  have  displayed 
the  character  required  for  the  exercise  of  authority,  and  indeed  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  do  it  under  a  limited  liability  system.  But 
the  soldier  understands  organization,  and  knows  that  he  must 
never  expl6it  the  work  of  others,  but  must  join  in  a  common 
sacrifice  for  a  common  cause. 


CHAPTER   XL 


A     SOLDIERS     LIFE. 

British  soldiers,  the  reason  why  we  look  to  you  for  the 
;ition  of  England,  is  that  we  know  you  understand  one  or 
two  things  which  will  enable  you  to  bring  happiness  to  England, 
and  to  make  homes  for  yourselves  when  the  war  is  over.  And 
first  you  now  know  that  happiness,  prosperity  and  success  do  not 
depend  on  any  system,  but  on  the  character,  ability  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  men  who  control  the  system.  You  would  treat 
a  slave  better  than  a  free  Englishman  is  treated  in  English 
industry.  Slavery,  the  wage  system,  liberty,  the  franchise, 
communism,  socialism,  feudalism,  syndicalism,  trade  unions, 
guilds,  trusts,  democracy,  aristocracy,  landlords,  officials,  the  best 
form  of  government  or  the  worst  form  of  government  and  the 
most  evil  system,  all  these  would  be  equally  good,  and  would 
have  the  same  good  effects  on  human  conditions,  life  and 
character,  if  controlled  by  men  of  ability  and  sound  character, 
capable  of  making  a  sacrifice  to  secure  the  common  good. 
Never  again  will  you  be  deceived  by  catchwords,  for  at  last  you 
know  what  is  the  only  element  in  social  life  that  really  matters. 
It  is  because  you  know  this  that  we  now  appeal  to  you  par- 
ilarly  on  your  return  to  take  over  the  government  of  this 
country.  Make  the  civil  population  slaves  if  you  like ;  they 
will  he  all  right  if  you  are  the  slave-owners.  Introduce 
socialism  in  any  form  if  you  please:  all  will  be  well  if  you 
are  the  socialists.  Strengthen  the  financial  trusts  if 
please;  they  will  do  <^>od  it  you  are  the  financial  magnates. 
Introduce  feudal  land-holding  again,  so  long  as  you  are  the 
il  landlords.  All  these  plans  are  different  forms  of  power 
\ith  regard  to  power  only  one  thing  matters,  and  thai  i 
character  of  those  who  wield  it.  It  is  useless  to  keep  on 
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changing  the  method  of  exercising  power  when  the  only 
that  needs  to  be  changed  is  the  motive.  What  we  want  is  that 
all  wealth  and  power  shall  he  in  the  hands  of  noble  men  who  will 
use  it  with  chivalry  and  self-sacrifice  in  a  patriotic  way. 

British  soldiers,  since  you  enlisted  in  the  army  you  have  not 
only  improved  in  health  and  physique,  you  have  changed  the 
whole  economic  condition  of  your  lives.  You  get  better  food  and 
more  of  it.  No  one  is  making  a  profit  out  of  your  labour  or 
exploiting  you  in  any  way.  You  are  independent  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices,  of  the  risk  of  dismissal  or  unemployment,  and  are 
provided  with  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing  whatever  the 
state  of  the  markets.  This  is  a  great  change  from  wage  earning. 
But  the  greatest  change  of  all  is  in  your  organization.  You 
thought  in  the  old  days  that  perfect  organization  aimed  at 
securing  decisions  by  the  votes  of  a  majority.  You  find  here  that 
not  only  have  the  majority  no  say  in  what  has  to  be  done,  but 
even  your  officers  are  acting  in  strict  obedience  to  orders.  This 
is  very  unlike  a  trade  union,  which  goes  into  battle  with  divided 
counsels  after  much  futile  discussion.  It  is  also  different  from  the 
management  of  the  factory  or  the  mine  in  which  you  used  to  work. 
There  was  discipline  in  the  factory  very  like  military  discipline 
in  appearance,  but  fundamentally  different.  For  the  man  who 
managed  the  business  had  perhaps  inherited  his  position,  or 
perhaps  worked  his  way  up  to  it  from  being  an  office  boy.  In 
either  case  he  had  made  himself  proficient  by  a  study  of  how  to 
make  profits  and  how  to  get  the  biggest  dividends  out  of  the 
labour  of  others.  He  had  probably  made  no  study  of  how  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  workmen  whose  lives  had  been 
committed  to  his  control.  The  colonel  who  commands  you  was 
once  a  second  lieutenant.  He  may  have  worked  his  way  there 
from  the  ranks.  Probably  he  did  not.  Before  he  was  a  second 
lieutenant  he  was  at  a  school  of  chivalry  learning  the  code  of 
honour  which  teaches  men  self-sacrifice.  He  gained  his  position 
gradually.  He  had  to  study  military  strategy  and  tactics,  and 
so  far  had  to  become  proficient  like  a  business  manager.  But 
something  more  important  was  required.  No  amount  of  merely 
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military  knowledge  would  have  enabled  him  to  remain  in  the 
jinny  if  he  had  not  steadily  conformed  to  what  the  officers  call 
the  code  of  honour  of  a  gentleman.  He  does  not  make  much 
money.  He  does  not  exploit  the  work  of  the  men  in  his  regiment. 
His  pay  and  pension  would  be  considered  very  poor  by  the  junior 
managers  of  any  shipyard ;  directors  would  scorn  a  salary  even 
five  times  as  large  as  his.  And  yet  your  officers  are  prepared  to 
lead  you  into  battle.  They  have  been  the  first  of  the  regiments 
to  die.  And  you  go  with  them  cheerfully  perhaps  to  certain 
death.  Why?  Not  for  your  pay.  You  had  far  better  wages 
before  you  joined  the  army.  Men  in  England,  manual  labourers, 
are  making  Jt'10  and  £12  a  week  and  are  discontented  with  it. 
It  is  obviously  not  the  pay  that  has  changed  you.  You  are 
content,  and  yet  you  may  be  killed  any  day,  and  your  pay  is 
less  than  that  of  most  wage  earners.  In  fact  you  are  the  worst 
paid  people  in  the  world. 

British  soldiers,  answer  for  yourselves  the  question,  Why 
are  these  things  so?  And  when  you  have  answered  it,  swear  that 
you  will  come  home  and  make  England  a  happy  country.  You 
went  into  the  army  to  see  the  war  through.  It  was  your  duty. 
The  King  called  you  and  you  went.  You  have  the  reward  of 
going.  You  have  learnt  something  that  can  bring  happiness  to 
your  brothers  and  your  sons.  When  the  King  dismisses  you  from 
the  service,  remember  that  your  battles  are  not  over,  they  are 
only  beginning.  Return  to  fight  for  England  in  the  name  of 
God,  as  well  as  of  the  King.  What  you  have  to  fight  against  and 
how  you  can  fight,  this  pamphlet  is  an  attempt  to  explain. 
You  must  return  and  make  England  a  home  for  chivalrous  men. 
You  must  return  and  bring  liberty  and  happiness,  as  well  as 
peace,  to  your  hard-pressed  and  harassed  race. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


THE    BRITISH    WORKMAN'S    LIFE. 

For  several  generations  past  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
social  unrest  and  discontent,  and  it  remains  a  chronic  accom- 
paniment of  the  industrial  system.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  in  the  Red  Rose  pamphlets  that  this  discontent  is  due  to 
something  more  fundamental  than  the  mere  inadequacy  of  wages. 
Indeed  discontent  is  always  more  vigorous  and  continuous  in 
districts  where  wages  are  high  than  in  places  where  extreme 
poverty  exists.  There  is  at  present  no  need  to  dwell  on  this 
feature  of  the  trouble  further  than  to  point  out  that  discontent 
may  be  related  to  material  causes,  but  it  depends  chiefly  on  the 
breakdown  of  organization.  It  is  the  germ  of  civil  war. 
Wherever  discontent  exists,  civil  war  is  eventually  possible. 
The  folly  and  incompetence  of  masters  and  labour  leaders  may 
necessitate  civil  war.  The  only  way  to  avoid  serious  trouble  is 
by  re-establishment  of  sound  leadership  and  good  organization. 
We  should  not  shrink  from  civil  war  if  there  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  leaders.  War  is  a  certain  road  to  success  and  healthy 
re-organization.  But  it  is  always  depressing  to  find  that  we  have 
to  fight  to  produce  chivalry,  when  we  have  paid  so  much  for 
lessons  in  past  ages.  Surely  the  European  War  will  have 
sufficient  effect  to  avert  civil  war  in  England.  But  the  soldier 
must  remember  that  it  rests  with  him  to  decide  whether  our  reforms 
are  to  come  peacefully  or  by  force,  or  whether  we  are  all  going  to 
surrender  to  the  alien  financier  without  fighting,  and  leave  him 
in  possession  of  England.  There  are  three  courses  open  to  us : 
re-organization  under  the  leadership  of  chivalrous  characters, 
civil  war,  or  the  emigration  or  degradation  of  the  whole  native 
population  of  these  islands.  Think  as  you  will,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  discover  no  other  courses.  What  does  the  British 
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workman  want?  He  wants  a  very  simple  and  a  very  important 
thing.  He  wants  to  own  a  house  and  have  good  food  and  drink 
for  the  nourishment  of  growing  children,  and  he  wants  to  see 
those  children  playing  in  the  sunshine.  He  wants  the  advan- 
tages of  civilization  and  art.  He  simply  wants  a  home.  Ami  this 
is  denied  him.  He  is  not  allowed  to  have  a  fixed  abode,  because 
labour  must  be  kept  mobile.  If  he  stays  all  his  life  in  one  place 
and  could  save  enough  to  buy  his  house,  he  does  not  want  to  buy 
it.  because  it  is  generally  very  unattractive.  There  is  nowhere 
for  his  children  to  play  but  in  the  gutter,  and  the  standard  of 
living  has  sunk  from  one  of  beef  and  ale  to  one  of  tea  and 
herrings,  and  is  rapidly  declining  to  one  of  inferior  tea  and  bad 
herrings.  For  prices  all  round  have  recently  risen  48  per  cent., 
}»ii t  wages,  even  with  war  bonuses  and  overtime  allowances,  have 
risen  only  29  per  cent.  What  is  going  to  happen  when  the  war 
bonus  is  taken  off?  Now  let  us  see  exactly,  and  once  and  for 
all.  what  the  working-man  is  objecting  to.  He  is  not  really 
objecting  to  the  amount  of  his  wages.  Though  he  does  not  know 
it.  he  is  objecting  to  having  wages  at  all.  He  objects  to  wages 
as  such.  He  totally  objects  to  them  and  wants  them  abolished. 
It  is  wages  that  are  cloin^  him  harm  and  he  is  getting  more  and 
more  bitter  because  no  one  seems  capable  of  understanding  this 
fundamental  proposition,  and  he  has  no  labour  leaders  in  Parlia- 
ment or  out  of  it  who  are  sufficiently  able  or  sufficiently  honest 
to  state  exactly  what  is  wrong.  And  yet  it  is  all  perfectly 
Dimple,  and  no  one  else  in  England  would  have  borne  with  a 
hateful  system  half  so  patiently  as  tin-  Uritish  working-man. 

If  you  think  it    unreasonable  that  anyone  should  object  to 

wages,  perhaps  you  will  change  your  mind  on  a  few  minutes* 

n  of  the  following  reflections.    Ricardo  is  the  leading 

authority  on  wages,  and  he  says  that  the  price  paid  for  labour 

i-  fixed  by  demand  and  ,-upply.     Now  w<-  know  that  \\h«re  the 

•ly  of  any  article  greatly  exceeds  the  demand,  the  cost  of 

•  article  will  be  low.     (And  you  see  here  that  a  man's  life  is 

ig  regarded  as  a  mere  article  which  can  h«    hnu^ht  or  s<> 

irdo,  however,  points  out  that  employers  discover  that  in  the 

i.    -J 
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long  run  it  does  not  pay  to  reduce  wages  below  the  point 
at  which  a  man  can  support  a  wife  and  family,  because  if  they 
did  so,  the  supply  of  workmen  for  the  next  generation  would 
be  decreased.  Now  we  have  already  seen  that  the  employer 
has  succeeded  in  reducing  wages  far  below  bare  subsistence 
level,  and  that  the  balance  is  paid  by  the  non-industrial 
classes.  If  we  study  slavery  we  shall  find  that  in  ancient  Rome 
and  in  Virginia  slaves  were  always  well  cared  for  because 
they  had  to  be  kept  till  they  died,  and  so  it  paid  their 
masters,  who  were  also  men  of  some  human  kindness,  to  keep 
them  for  the  greatest  number  of  years  in  good  health,  so  that 
they  might  continue  to  work.  But  under  the  wage  system  an 
employer  can  waste  labour — which  is  human  life — as  freely  as  he 
pleases,  as  he  can  always  dismiss  a  man  who  is  beginning  to  fail, 
and  take  on  another  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  The  slave 
could  appeal  to  the  law.  To  whom  can  a  free  Englishman 
appeal  ?  "  Supply  and  demand  "  fixes  the  price  of  corn  and 
meat,  and  of  all  other  commodities,  including  labour.  But 
neither  supply  nor  demand  is  constant.  Both  vary.  Now  note 
this.  As  a  rule  the  man  who  demands  is  the  purchaser  ;  so  he 
cannot  fix  the  price  which  is  regulated  by  the  supply.  But 
suppose  the  purchaser  has  it  in  his  power  when  he  demands 
anything  to  increase  the  supply  till  it  greatly  exceeds  the  demand, 
would  not  such  a  power  make  us  all  very  wealthy  purchasers? 
For  whenever  we  wanted  anything  we  should  simply  order  the 
supply  to  be  increased  until  those  who  were  selling  would  have 
to  sell  to  us  at  a  very  low  price,  indeed  for  no  more  than  we 
might  choose  to  pay.  This  has  actually  happened  in  the  case 
of  labour.  Supply  and  demand  fix  the  rate  of  wages.  But  the 
employer  has  the  power  to  increase  the  supply  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  The  reason  why  he  has  this  power  is  that  the  English 
standard  of  living  was  so  greatly  superior  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  European  countries,  that  an  alien  labourer  could  work 
here  for  far  less  than  the  English  rate  of  wages  and  yet  be 
better  off  than  in  his  own  country.  This  explains  why  nearly 
half  a  million  aliens  entered  this  country  as  settlers  every 
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year,  and  the  best  of  our  breed  were  forced  to  emigrate.  The 
wage  system  might  be  very  bad  if  the  law  of  demand  and  supply 
were  left  to  work  automatically.  But  it  is  artificially  made  very 
much  worse  than  it  would  naturally  be.  Excess  of  supply  can 
never  be  counterbalanced  by  excess  of  demand,  as  the  employer 
always  has  the  power  to  import  unlimited  quantities  of  alien  labour. 
And  of  course  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  imports  labour  or 
manufactured  goods,  for  in  either  case  cheap  alien  labour  is  set 
in  competition  with  high-class  British  labour  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  latter.  The  fact  that  labour  is  treated  as  a 
commodity  and  in  consequence  part  of  the  cost  of  production, 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  any  rise  in  wages.  For  a  rise  in 
wages  must  affect  prices.  Prices  are  fixed  according  to  the  cost 
of  production.  So  labour  can  never  be  better  paid,  can  never 
raise  its  wages,  however  successfully  it  strikes.  It  is  impossible 
for  wages  to  rise  under  our  present  system.  This  fact  has  been 
hidden  because  sometimes  a  section  of  workmen  succeed  in 

•ing  higher  wages  and  no  one  can  tell  that  this  must  simply 
depress  the  wages  of  other  sections.  A  very  little  reflection  will 
show  that  this  must  be  so.  Nothing  can  improve  matters  except 
a  total  abolition  of  wages  and  a  revival  of  protective  measures 
against  foreign  competition.  The  instinct  which  led  men  to 
break  up  machines  was  perfectly  sound.  Machinery  has  not 
benefited  the  workman :  it  has  simply  increased  his  value  as  a 

ject  for  exploitation. 

we  see  how  workmen  can  be  "  kept  in  their  place."  They 
m  MM:  MI  I  u  11  it  to  a  wage  which  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  prices. 
They  can  always  be  dismissed  if  they  complain.  Labour  leaders 
are  too  bu.sy  thinking  about  salaries  and  votes  and  playing  ini«> 
the  hands  of  employ.  r>  and  politician^  to  give  a  thought  to  the 
wage  system  which  they  do  not  really  undei -Mand.  And  so  the 
wage  earner,  the  Briton  who  will  never  be  a  slave,  lives  under  the 

nny  of  prices  and  the  constant  dread  of  dismissal.     Kcce 
a  committee  of  workmen  offended  an  employer  by  making  some 

•inients  on  the  conditions  of  their  employment.  The  members 
of  t  mittee  were  all  di.- missed  and  no  two  of  them  could 
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get  employment  in  any  district.  They  were  scattered  all  over 
the  country  and  some  had  to  leave  the  country.  The  employers 
are  able  to  protect  each  other  from  "  undesirable  "  workmen 
nowadays,  because  each  workman  carries  an  insurance  card 
which  is  a  passport  and  can  be  inspected,  so  that  his  recent 
history  can  be  traced.  He  is  "  undesirable  "  if  he  has  made  any 
protest  against  the  wage  system. 

As  against  all  this,  of  course  the  workmen  can  strike.  What 
then  ?  If  he  strikes  and  succeeds  in  getting  a  higher  wage, 
there  is  no  gain.  Prices  go  up  in  exact  proportion  and  the  class, 
as  a  whole,  is  never  any  better  off.  And  besides  the  organization 
of  futile  strikes,  there  is  only  one  function  his  union  performs, 
and  that  is  the  maintenance  of  the  unemployed.  A  certain 
number,  generally  over  half  a  million  unemployed,  have 
to  be  kept  in  this  country,  for  if  there  were  no  unemployed, 
higher  wages  might  be  successfully  claimed  in  a  particular 
district  and  strikes  might  succeed.  So  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
supply  of  unemployed.  These  men  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of 
employers,  and  yet  the  trade  unions  maintain  them !  It  has 
taken  the  worker  a  long  time  to  realise  that  his  unions  have 
been  captured  by  the  financier.  But  he  is  at  last  beginning  to 
a-k  what  all  these  labour  leaders  are  doing  for  their  salaries, 
and,  what  is  more,  their  "  expenses,"  and  why  they  use  so  many 
words.  It  is  a  pretty  gloomy  picture,  and  no  one  seems  to  think 
it  worth  a  little  study.  No  one  stops  to  think  what  the 
"  mobility  of  labour "  means  to  a  working  man.  The  very 
essence  of  a  home  is  that  it  shall  be  a  permanent  abode.  But 
good  behaviour  and  hard  work  are  no  guarantee  that  a  man  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  in  any  place  however  desirable  he  may 
think  it.  He  must  move  if  he  is  dismissed,  and  the  economists 
are  very  much  gratified  by  the  knowledge  that  he  can  be  so  easily 
uprooted  and  taken  to  another  district  or  to  another  employment, 
where  perhaps  labour  is  getting  expensive,  or  it  is  desirable  to 
dismiss  some  hands  to  teach  them  to  know  their  "  place." 

After  the  war  this  mobility  must  be  destroyed  somehow.  The 
economists  will  whine,  but  it  can  be  done.  The  economists  are  a 
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pack  of  rogues  and  liars  and  devil's  spawn,  and  no  one  need  take 
any  notice  of  them  and  their  theories.  Has  the  soldier  faced 

man  shells  to  run  away  from  the  arguments  of  a  Cambridge 
]>!  <  >tVssor  ?  Let  us  destroy  this  mobility  of  labour.  In  one  instance 
its  destruction  was  prompted  by  devilry.  At  Spennymoor,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  a  great  financier,  since  deceased, 
encouraged  the  workmen  to  buy  their  cottages.  This  they  did, 
and  it  should  be  a  warning  for  all  time  against  accepting  any 
apparent  benefit  from  an  evil  man.  For  what  was  the  result  ? 
A  labour  dispute  arose  and  the  employer  ordered  the  men  to 
way.  This  they  refused  to  do,  so  he  closed  the  works 
which  he  removed  to  another  district,  leaving  the  men  owning 
their  houses  and  with  no  chance  of  employment  in  Spennymoor, 
and  he  called  this  giving  the  British  working-man  a  lesson. 
The  moral  the  employers  wish  to  draw  is  that  labour  should  in 
its  own  interests  remain  mobile.  The  moral  for  honourable  men 
is  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  power  unless  he  is 
chivalrous.  But  unregulated  competition  makes  it  impossible 
for  honourable  men  to  succeed  in  business.  The  unpopularity 
of  capital  in  this  country  is  quite  comprehensible.  Where  there 

10  regulation  an  adventurer  succeeds  in  cutting  prices  by 
adopting  disgraceful  methods.  He  can  then  buy  out  his  honour- 
able competitors  or  drive  them  into  bankruptcy.  In  the  long 
run  every  business  must  be  run  on  the  most  paying  lines.  Each 
must  "move  with  the  times."  And  so  there  must  always  be 
a  preponderance  of  blackguards  among  capitalists.  Hence  these 
tears.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the 

96fl  of  unhappiness  in  England.  Enough  Ijas  been  said  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  industrial  trouble  and  the  advantages  of 
sound  organization.  Let  us  try  to  find  out  how  soldiers  may 
help  to  make  this  country  happier.  And  let  them  remember 
that  the  working  man  who  has  not  gone  to  the  from  has  been 

i£  his  duty  throughout  the  war.  Labour  is  treated  as  a 
commodity  when  it  is  engaged  to  serve.  It  is  recognised  as 
being  something  better  than  a  commodity  when  r  <•  power 

to  confer  a  favour.  It  is  being  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  war 
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loan  which  is  an  engine  for  its  oppression.  Why  should  a 
commodity  be  patriotic?  It  has  been  asked  not  to  demand 
higher  wages  at  present,  and  Mr.  Asquith  was  silent  when  one 
delegate  replied  that  labour  is  a  raw  material  the  value  of  which 
is  fixed  by  demand  and  supply,  and  he  did  not  see  why  labour 
should  be  the  only  commodity  whose  price  was  kept  down. 
Why  indeed  \>  The  workman  is  now  asked  to  make  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  as  a  free  Englishman  after  being  treated  as  a  com- 
modity— nay,  at  the  same  time  as  he  is  being  treated  as  a 
commodity.  And  the  working  man  is  playing  up  like  a  sports- 
man. He  is  even  laughing  heartily.  Soldiers,  are  you  going  to 
let  him  down  ? 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


THE    COW    OF    PLENTY. 

At  this  point  the  soldier  will  probably  want  to  hear  a 
tical  suggestion  as  to  what  he  can  do.  And  it  is  first 
necessary  to  realise  that  no  good  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
mere  abolition  of  wages  or  any  reform  in  the  system  of  distri- 
bution and  exchange.  Systems  grow  as  the  expression  of  a 
-pirit.  The  wage  system  and  modern  methods  of  distribution 
and  exchange  are  the  best  possible  devices  for  "making  money.'* 
It  is  useless  to  try  to  reform  them  while  maintaining  the 
motives  of  modern  business,  for  in  that  direction  lies  certain 
failure.  The  only  hope  lies  in  starting  at  the  beginning  with  a 
new  motive,  and  that  will  produce  a  new  plan.  Supposing  we 
define  the  old  motive  as  "  making  money,"  we  might  call  the 
one  "making  men."  Before  we  went  for  profits,  now  \u 
will  go  for  character  and  happiness.  Formerly  money  was  an 
end  in  itself,  for  which  every  sacrifice  of  health  and  energy  was 
made  ;  after  the  war  we  will  make  money  merely  a  means  to  an 
end,  itself  to  be  sacripced  for  the  welfare  of  the  race.  ^  IK K  a> 
before  we  talked  about  our  political  "  rights,"  in  future  we  shall 
only  see  our  social  "duties,"  and  the  law  will  give  us  no  rights 
over  others,  but  will  secure  to  sound  leaders  "powers"  to  act 
effectively  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  country.  \\V  need 
go  no  further  in  this  pamphlet.  What  is  the  use  of  outlining  a 
complete  system  <>t  national  re -organization  in  spirit  of 

chivalry  does  not  return  with  the  soldiers,  then  no  new 
system  will  avail.  If  the  spirit  of  chivalry  comes  it  does  n-'t 
matter  how  it  expresses  itself  or  what  system  gm\\s  up.  All  \\< 

it  if  it  comes  to  the  England  of  to 
rest  idle,  hut  will  tin.l  means  of  vigorous  expresBi 
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Let  us  close  with  a  dream,  that  may  be  somewhere  near 
realization.  Let  us  dream  that  six  or  more  officers,  each  with  some 
capital,  decide  to  make  a  preliminary  sacrifice  of  their  money. 
They  buy  a  small  mine  or  a  factory  employing  300  workmen  in  a 
rural  district.  They  organize  the  men  and  enforce  discipline  as 
in  a  regiment.  One  officer  supervises  the  whole  organization  and 
management  of  the  business  and  estate.  He  orders  another 
officer  to  market  and  distribute  the  manufactured  goods  or  coal. 
This  officer  can  soon  learn  to  do  that,  for  he  has  only  to  compete 
with  business  men  who  have  failed  in  competition  with  foreigners, 
and  even  if  there  is  no  protective  tariff,  he  may  easily  cut  out  his 
competitors,  for  he  will  be  doing  without  profits  for  idle  share- 
holders. Another  officer  manages  the  men  at  work.  Another 
sees  to  their  homes  and  their  leisure.  Each  man  must  have  a 
house  which  he  holds  under  a  kind  of  feudal  system  from  father 
to  son  during  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He  can  be  dis- 
missed and  dispossessed  on  appeal-  to  a  sort  of  manor  court,  or 
court  martial,  or  court  industrial,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  officers  and  men.  One  officer  will  be  engaged  in  super- 
vising education,  and  running  a  school  of  chivalry  and  boy 
scouts.  Another  officer  will  supervise  the  small  holdings  of  the 
men,  giving  advice  when  needed,  buying  manures  and  seeds 
wholesale,  and  marketing  the  produce.  There  will  be  a  co- 
operative store,  buying,  not  wholesale  from  exploiting  merchants, 
but  direct  from  the  producer,  and  trying  to  get  into  touch  with 
other  stores,  so  that  they  may  co-operate  to  own  ships  and  all 
means  of  distribution  to  cut  out  the  middlemen  and  the  Jews. 

And  every  officer  and  every  man  shall  be  remunerated  in 
this  way.  They  shall  all  receive  an  equal  allowance  based  on 
the  ruling  prices  of  such  necessaries  as  wheat,  English  beef, 
the  best  beer,  wool,  etc.  This  Allowance  will  be  corrected  every 
month,  and  every  man  shall  receive  enough  money  to  purchase 
enough  of  these  necessaries  for  himself,  his  wife  and  his  children. 
This  subsistence  allowance  will  be -a  first  charge  on  the  business. 
He  will  pay  no  rent,  as  he  will  hold  his  house  in  return  for 
services.  Over  and  above  this  subsistence  allowance  there  will 
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be  pay  varying  with  different  grades  of  labour,  the  organizers 
being  paid  at  the  highest  rates.  The  scale  of  pay  would  start  at 
about  army  rates  or  a  little  higher,  and  would  rise  every  year 
as  the  community  accumulated  wealth.  There  would  be  no 
compulsory  or  free  education  or  insurance.  Nor  would  the  State 
have  anything  to  do  with  these.  But  all  such  things  would  be 
available;  and  a  man  would  pay  for  them,  and  see  to  all  his 
family  interests  out  of  his  pay. 

The  King  would  require  certain  taxes  out  of  the  profit  of 
carrying  on  the  business.  Such  taxes  would  be  fixed  by  a 
representative  parliament,  not  elected  on  any  individual 
franchise,  but  by  guild  votes.  For  instance,  in  this  dream 
there  are  300  families  who  are  trustees  for  their  own  business, 
and  responsible  to  the  King  for  doing  their  work  properly :  in 
return  receiving  the  protection  of  the  army  and  navy.  They 
must  therefore  vote  as  a  body  in  all  respects  united,  and  join 
with  other  united  bodies  in  selecting  a  representative  to  go  to 
I'arliament.  Each  body  would  have  so  many  votes  according  to 
its  status  in  the  county  or  electoral  district,  and  not  according  to 
its  numbers  or  its  wealth.  Individuals,  having  no  votes  as 
individuals,  might  yet  have  numerous  votes.  For  instance,  an 

er  might  help  to  choose  a  representative  for  his  regiment, 
for  the  businsss  he  was  managing,  for  a  group  of  co-operative 
societies  of  which  he  was  director,  for  a  boy  scouts  association, 
for  a  bee-keepers  association,  for  a  small  holdings  society  and 
any  number  of  groups.  For  the  individual  is  nothing  and  has 
no  rights,  only  duties  to  serve  different  organizations  and  spend 
his  life  co-operatively  with  his  fellow  men.  Non-contributory 
old  age  pensions  and  accident  insurance  would  be  paid.  Other 

minces  would  be  contributory.  By  some  such  plan  as  thi>. 
rithi-r  \\ithout  civil  war  or  after  it,  re-orgiini/anmi  »>i  industry 
and  the  abolition  <>f  the  wage  system  will  be  brought  about.  It 
is  possible  to  put  men  in  control  of  prices.  Under  the 
wage  system  the  wage  earners  can  never  get  a  minimum 
wage  which  secures  a  margin  over  a  subsistence  allowa 
In  any  book  on  the  dismal  science  you  can  study  the  causes 


so 

by  which  a  fixed  minimum  wage  tends  to  become  a  maximum 
wage.  Those  causes  are  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  class. 
They  could  not  operate  if  the  wage  system  were  abolished.  A 
new  feudalism  started  on  the  lines  of  this  dream  would  prove 
more  economical  than  anything  in  modern  industry,  because  the 
improvement  in  organization  would  make  men  willing  to  co- 
operate and  to  work  their  best  and  not  their  worst,  and  so  would 
increase  the  output. 

It  not  only  gets  rid  of  minor  political  worries  like  Plural 

\ug  and  Women  Suffrage  disputes,  by  making  all  questions 
about  them  cease ;  it  destroys  the  possibility  of  labour  troubles. 

1  above  all  it  provides  a  man  with  an  incentive  to  labour,  and 
a  sound  idea  of  the  meaning  of  service  and  sacrifice. 

This  dream,  or  something  like  it,  can  be  realised  if  the  soldier 
will  only  contemplate  it.  It  involves  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  organizers  and  the  firm  establishment  of  a  tradition  of  duty. 
Something  very  like  it  once  happened  in  England.  This  is 
written  in  the  winter  of  the  great  war,  when  all  is  bleak  and 
desolate.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  warm  sun  will  soon  make 
the  roses  bloom  again  in  England  ? 


A  soldier  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Bed  Kose  was  turned 
into  a  bird,  and  alighted  on  the  ground  near  a  duck  pond  and 
close  to  a  gate  where  two  frogs  were  talking.  One  frog  was  a 
writer  on  the  Mornltnj  /W,  and  the  other  was  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  And  when  the  frogs  saw  the  bird  they  brought  him 
into  their  discussion  and  said  "  We  have  discovered  that  no  one 
can  get  over  this  gate,  for  we  are  the  most  agile  frogs  in  the 

hhourhood  and  we  cannot  with  all  our  efforts  leap  over  the 
lowest  bar."  "I,"  said  the  bird,  "  can  quite  easily  get  over  the 
gate."  "  We  bet  you  can  do  no  better  than  we  can,"  said  the 
frogs.  And  the  bird  opened  his  wings.  "  Stop,  stop,"  cried  the 
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frogs,  "You  must  not  fly  over.  Wings  are  merely  idealism. 
The  way  of  the  world  is  to  hop,  and  we  are  sure  if  you  try  to  get 
over  that  way  you  will  not  be  nearly  so  successful  as  we  are." 
So  the  bird  flew  away  and  left  them.  "  I  wonder  where  he  has 
gone,"  said  one  of  the  frogs.  "  Oh,  I  don't  care,"  said  the  other, 
"  He  idles  his  time  away,  and  his  talk  is  very  flighty.  I  don't 
believe  in  birds."  Just  then  a  duck  was  heard  quacking  and 
the  frogs  departed  hastily  in  different  directions. 
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DRONES   IN  THE   HIVE. 


Trade  unionism  is  dead.  Throughout  England  the  machinery 
of  the  unions  still  exists,  in  some  cases  converted  into  engines 
of  capitalism  for  the  support  of  the  unemployed,  in  others  merely 

ling  for  the  provision  of  salaries  to  political  agitators.  The 
-pint  of  unionism  which  inspires  and  creates  co-operation  and 
which  ought  to  be  the  soul  of  trade  unionism,  has  no  connection 
with  the  unions.  The  willingness  to  co-operate  exists  and 
always  will  exist  in  our  race,  but  it  is  no  more  than  the  national 

i  tin^  quality  which  is  the  attribute  of  every  Englishman. 
Instead  of  being  fostered  by  the  trade  unions,  it  is  seen  to  'be 
much  less  efficacious  among  the  organized  members  of  the 
working  class  than  it  is  in  other  classes  of  the  community.  It 

ne  object  of  this  pamphlet  to  examine  the  causes  of  a  decay 

which   to  all  with  any  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  workers  of 

country  must  be  apparent  even  if  some  of  those  who  are 

conversant  with  the  facts  hold  positions  which  compel  them  to 

y  what  they  know  to  be  the  truth.     Their  denials  will  never 

enable  them  to  prove   that   the   unions  have   any   longer   the 

enthusiastic  support  of  the  majority  of  their  own   members,  or 

that  the  best  interests  of  those  who  support  them  are  effectively 

itained. 

The  causes  for  the  decay  of  the  trade  unions  are  partly 
internal  and  partly  external,  and  as  it  is  true  that  no  ordinary 
external  cause  can  inf.  .-t  with  disease  a  man  who  possesses  a 

iroofl  faith  in  life  and  whose  l><>dily  functions  are  healthy  :  so 
we  may  expect  that  no  external  cause  could  have  brought 

it    the    downfall     of     trade     unionism,     if      the     institution 

i    had    remained   the  repository  of  a  vigorous    faith    and 

maintained    the   .  '    peration   of    its    separate    parts.      h 

taith   and   health   are   not  mutually  dependent,  it  is  certainly 


true  of  institutions  as  well  as  of  human  beings  to  say  that 
a  >tron.Lj  faith  and  sound  health  are  both  essential  to  success, 
And  though  faith  may  triumph  over  ill-health,  the  best  of 
health  and  the  most  perfect  organization  cannot  exist  to 
any  purpose  without  faith.  We  can  find  both  faith  and 
tradition  in  the  unions,  though  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  define  them  and  they  have  been  only  half-conscious  and 
inarticulate.  Nevertheless  faith  and  tradition  have  existed  and 
the  evidence  of  their  existence  can  be  found  even  to-day;  It  was 
the  presence  of  this  faith  and  tradition  that  produced  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  for  certain  purposes  which  we  call  trade  unionism. 
It  was  the  death  of  this  faith  and  the  loss  of  this  tradition  which 
has  caused  the  decay  of  trade  unionism,  a  decay  so  far  advanced 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  amounts  to  extinction.  Sparks  of 
life  can  be  found  here  and  there,  but  they  are  of  no  more 
importance  than  the  hum  of  bees  in  a  hive  which  has  lost  its 
queen. 

And  so  we  must  first  examine  the  internal  condition  of  the 
unions,  for  it  is  only  by  that  examination  that  we  shall  under- 
stand why  the  attack  from  outside  has  been  so  successful  and  has 
so  completely  crushed  the  unions  and  the  working  class  which 
those  unions  were  designed  to  protect. 

All  movements  depend  on  the  successful  development  of  a 
soul,  a  mind  and  a  body.  There  must  be  a  faith  and  a  conscious 
aim  to  achieve,  and  there  must  be  the  means  to  achieve  it.  And 
as  we  may  describe  that  part  of  the  organization  which  expresses 
the  faith  or  purpose  of  the  organization  as  the  church  ;  so  we 
may  describe  that  part  which  is  formed  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  as  the  army.  The  army  is  the  body  and  the  mind. 
That  is  to  say  it  is  concerned  with  the  machinery  for  attaining 
the  object  by  force,  and  with  the  direction  of  that  machinery.  In 
the  trade  unions,  at  the  very  outset,  the  faith  was  strong ;  but  it 
was  inarticulate.  All  faith  is  inarticulate  when  it  is  young. 
And  yet  it  was  a  fault  in  trade  unionism  that  the  faith  was 
inarticulate,  because  it  was  not  young.  Indeed  it  was  very 
mature,  and  the  national  spirit  that  inspired  English  industry 


had  its  church  and  its  true  expression  in  the  days  of  the  guilds. 
The  Whip;  attack  on  every  institution  which  harboured  a 
tradition,  deprived  trade  of  its  national  characteristics,  robbed  it 
of  its  leaders  and  statesmen,  and  ridiculed  all  that  checked  the 
adventurer  or  regulated  competition.  In  the  end  the  working 
class  found  themselves  without  protection,  and,  what  was  worse, 
without  a  true  articulate  guidance  which  would  have  enabled  it 
to  set  up  for  itself  a  system  of  protection.  Trade  unionism  had 
its  hirth  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  it  was  unhealthy  from 
the  first.  It  had  no  pioneer  statesmen  to  teach  it  in  infancy  the 
creed  of  the  guilds  and  the  tradition  of  English  national  aims. 
Amid  the  ruins  of  a  national  system  and  the  attractions  of  a  new 
and  false  philosophy,  it  was  like  a  neglected  child  picking  up 
snatches  of  wisdom  from  the  old  and  dying,  and  bewildered  by 
large  quantities  of  false  logic  from  undisciplined  companions  of 
its  own  age.  The  necessities  of  life  compelled  the  unions  to 
attempt  to  protect  the  material  interests  of  their  members,  hut 
they  failed  to  see  that  such  protection  could  be  effective  only  if 
they  themselves  were  prepared  to  give  guarantees  to  safeguard 
national  interests,  and  to  justify  themselves  in  seeking  power 
by  j. mvin^  their  capacity  for  its  exercise.  These  latter  con- 
siderations were  entirely  neglected,  and  the  fact  that  any  sort  of 
effective  co-operation  and  sportsmanship  were  imported  into  the 
unions  was  owing  to  an  unconscious  absorption  of  the  faith  of 
the  past  and  to  those  innate  qualities  in  Englishmen  which  make 
tin-in  peculiarly  fitted  for  organization  and  which  are  themselves 
an  inherited  instinct  derived  from  long  practice  in  organ i /ati. MI 
during  previous  ages. 

For  more  than  a  century,  until,  at  any  rate,  I'.MM;.  n 
i.  \\hich  was  never  supported  or  developed  l>\  a  Church 
organized  for  its  exposition,  was  supplemented  by  a  vain  hope. 
Until  that  date,  all  complaints  and  disappointments  and  failures 
were  counterbalanced  by  the  constant  solace  of  democracy,  a  hope 
that  when  the  orgm  i  is  stronger  and  its  power  greater, 

that  which  is  seen  to  be  evil  when  it  is  weak  will  become  good 
when  it  is  strong.  Nothing  is  more  persistent  than  this  hope. 


We  see  it  in  the  constant  demand  for  an  extended  franchise,  and 
we  see  it  most  vividly  in  the  pathetic  hope  of  trade  unionist.- 
after  every  defeat  and  failure,  that  some  alteration  of  constitution 
or  ]n'rsoHin'l  will  secure  success.  Or  rather  we  did  see  it  until  a 
few  go.  Now  that  hope  has  been  destroyed  for  ever.  No 

longer  can  anyone  contend  that  further  extension  of  the  false 
principles  of  democracy  will  he  successful.  No  douht  we  shall 
see  more  of  social  reform.  But  its  aims  are  now  exposed.  Its 
advocates  have  the  laugh  of  us,  for  it  no  longer  matters  to  them 
that  their  aims  are  exposed.  Their  plans  have  succeeded  and 
under  the  pretence  and  sham  wrapped  up  in  the  word 
"democracy  "  they  have  built  up  in  their  own  interests  a  com- 
plete scheme  of  official  bureaucracy  on  a  German  model.  But 
with  this  success  of  their  plans  brought  about  by  the  capitalists 
of  the  Radical  Party,  has  come  the  extinction  of  all  hope  in 
democracy,  for  it  can  no  longer  be  contended  that  this  plan  is 
not  complete. 

Now  let  us  see  how  all  this  appears  to  the  rank  and 
tile  of  the  trade  unionists.  They  see  their  leaders  installed  in 
official  positions  and  wielding  what  looks  like  and  what  ought 
to  be  great  power.  They  see  the  Labour  Party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  balance  of  power  in  its  hands.  What 
might  not  be  expected  of  such  force?  The  Government  of 
the  country  dependent  on  the  Labour  Party,  which  in  turn  is 
dependent  on  the  trade  unions;  this  is  the  very  climax  of 
success  in  political  organization.  The  worker's  hopes  deferred 
for  a  century  rose  high  when  the  Radical  Administration  came 
into  office.  They  might  have  risen  higher  when  after  1910 
the  Government  majority  fell  to  so  narrow  a  margin  that 
the  Labour  Party  could  insist  upon  its  own  terms,  or  when, 
to  be  more  accurate,  that  party  had  the  numerical  strength 
which,  if  properly  used,  would  have  enabled  it  to  insist  upon 
its  own  terms.  The  working  class  expected  definite  legislation 
and  a  clear  unmistakable  policy  for  the  improvement  of 
industrial  conditions.  Bitter  has  been  the  disillusion.  Not  only 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  exposed  as  being  without 


a  faith  or  a  purpose  of  their  own,  for  they  might  have  been 
forgiven  if  they  had  merely  lacked  ideas,  but  they  were  seen  to 
be  held  helpless  in  the  vice  of  capitalistic  intrigue.  Not  one 
member  of  the  party  has  been  able  even  to  protest  against  his 
own  impotence.  All  have  been  forced  to  keep  up  a  hollow 
pretence  that  their  treachery  to  their  own  cause  is  a  labour 
policy.  We  find  too,  that  wherever  a  local  grievance  has  been 
brought  forward  for  redress  the  Labour  Party,  which  has  no 
ideas  of  its  own,  refuses  to  take  action.  The  whole  idea  of  a 
militant  organization  like  the  unions  or  the  Labour  Party,  is 
that  the  entire  force  of  the  organization  can  be  used  for  the 
support  of  any  one  part.  The  labour  leaders,  on  the  contrary, 
refuse  to  use  the  power  of  the  organization  unless  a  large 
majority  of  that  organization  is  affected.  This  is  disastrous  to 
local  interests,  which  are  left  far  worse  off  than  if  no  union 
existed.  If  no  union  existed  they  would  be  the  stronger  by  the 
amount  of  support  given  to  the  union  and  might  use  that 

M^th  in  their  own  interests.  This  over  centralization  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  decay  of  trade  unionism.  And 
indeed  a  very  little  reflection  will  suggest  reasons  why  it  is  at 
least  as  important  that  the  whole  force  of  the  union  should  be 
exerted  to  redress  a  grievance  that  is  felt  by  few,  as  that  it 
should  be  exerted  on  behalf  of  a  temporary  majority. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  has  been  the  result  when  the  whole 
power  of  the  unions  has  been  set  in  motion.  I  do  not  mean  all 
the  power  of  the  unions  supporting  the  Labour  Party,  for  if  that 
)ia<i  ever  moved  it  would  have  been  irresistible.  It  has  never 
moved  and  never  will,  for  the  capitalists  who  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  labour  leaders  will  prevent  ihat.  National  federations  are 
no  more  than  a  sham,  just  as  a  national  strike  will  be  if  it  ever 
comes.  But  let  us  see  what  has  happened  when  a  whole  trade 
has  moved.  I  take  the  most  famous  instance,  the  Coal  Strike  of 
1912.  This  strike  was  remarkable  for  the  excellent  discipline  by 
means  of  wlii<-h  all  the  miners  of  Great  Britain  downed  tools 
together  and  remained  peacefully  on  strike  until  their  unions 
were  financially  exhausted.  The  result  of  the  strike  was  a 
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complete  victory  for  the  masters,  who  cleverly  saved  the  faces  of 
the  labour  leaders  by  allowing  the  Government  to  pass  the 
Minimum  Wage  Bill  stripped  of  all  its  vital  provisions.  Certain 
districts  suffered  more  than  others.  On  the  whole  the  Act  has 
reduced  the  wage  bill.  In  Northumberland  a  most  absurd  defeat 
was  suffered  by  the  men.  To  begin  with,  Northumberland 
miners  went  on  strike  to  secure  for  other  localities  conditions 
inferior  to  those  actually  existing  in  Northumberland  prior  to 
the  strike.  When  the  strike  was  concluded  the  hewers  found 
themselves  with  their  war  chests  depleted  arid  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act  in  force,  which  has  reduced  the  amount  of  wages 
earned  by  them.  This  strike  was  not  peculiar.  In  practically 
every  case  strikes  have  been  a  total  failure.  They  have  often 
been  profitable  to  the  capitalists  and  to  the  labour  agitators. 
But  they  have  been  injurious  to  the  men. 

We  see  then  that  the  trade  unions  have  no  faith  and  no 
reasonable  ground  for  hope.  They  have  no  church  to  expound 
a  faith,  and  experience  has  destroyed  hope.  They  have  no 
philosophers  who  are  expressing  for  the  working  class  the  aim 
of  industrial  life :  they  have  no  statesmen  prepared  to  show 
how  the  purpose  of  industrial  life  may  be  attained.  Without 
faith  or  hope  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  find  the  third  element — 
cohesion  and  co-operation  ?  It  is  indeed  impossible.  For  the  very 
source  of  co-operation  is  the  faith  in  the  end  to  be  attained  and  a 
hope  in  the  power  of  union  to  attain  it.  It  is  impossible :  and  yet 
we  do  find  men  still  banded  together,  who  by  force  of  habit  and 
without  realising  their  own  impotence  do  still  attend  meetings 
and  answer  the  crack  of  the  leader's  whip.  This  does  not 
amount  to  union.  In  many  places  I  have  found  the  whole  of  the 
;  i  {fairs  of  a  lodge  in  the  hands  of  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  most 
ignorant,  dissolute  and  foolish  of  the  workers,  while  of  the 
hundreds  of  respectable  and  intelligent  and  high  class  men  in  the 
district  not  one  will  attend  meetings  which  are  simply  a  sham. 
Those  who  do  attend  are  generally  content  to  be  left  alone  to 
manage  the  business.  But  even  where  those  who  attend  are 
truly  anxious  to  secure  the  unanimity  and  co-operation  of  the 
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>ul). scribing  members  of  the  lodge,  frequent  and  almost  piteous 
appeals  are  treated  with  a  steadily  increasing  disregard.    I  quote 
here  a  whip  issued  by  a  lodge  leader  which  is  sufficient  evide 
of  local  "  apathy."     It  is  typical  of  trade  union  experience. 
"  Fellow  Workmen, 

ir  committee,  ever  solicitous  of  maintaining  working 
conditions  consistent  with  the  rules  of  our  Association,  and 
also  to  an  enjoyment  in  performing  the  duties  of  our  calling, 
the  liberty  and  immunity  from  harassment  commensurate 
with  the  position  of  free  men,  we  make  this  appeal  to  you, 
urging  you  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
this  Branch.  Once  you  realise  the  independence  and 
favourable  working  conditions  you  have  had  in  the  past, 
which  are  being  most  seriously  menaced  by  the  present 
colliery  management,  and  which  no  previous  management 
ever  attempted,  your  interest  will  be  considerably  increased. 
Our  efforts  to  defend  ourselves  collectively  and  individually 
becoming  more  futile  than  ever. 

Our  endeavours  to  repel  the  encroachment  on  our  rights 
and  privileges,  and  the  methods  resorted  to  in  order  to  subdue 
and  weaken  the  position  of  the  workmen  must  be  combated. 

h   endeavours  are  rapidly  becoming  enfeebled 
helpless  owing  to  your  apathy  and  indifference.     You  have 
almost  forsaken  your   Cnion   meetings,  you  callously  hold 
yourselves  aloof  from  others  of  your  fellows  who  are  striving 
determinedly  and  courageously  to  resist  the  sacrifice  of  condi- 
tions they,  and  you,  ought  to  cherish.     Your  attitude  is  di> 
creditable  and  not  that  of  mtelli^vnt  and  §pirite<l  (" nion  Men. 
do   however   again    appeal    to  you  to  attend  a  1'nion 
.'ii  Suiidax  muniing  first,  at  11 

lock,  and  at  on  Monday  morning  at  10.80, 

win  position,    fraught  as  it  is  wiili  ihe  most   861 

«s  will  be  explained  to  you.  We  exhort  yon  to 
comply -Ait h  this  request, or  disband  your  1  'nion.  which  is  the 
only  other  alternative  consistent  with  the  present  position. 

THE     COMMli 
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In  some  districts  the  situation  is  saved  by  one-man  com- 
mittees, that  is  to  say  by  one  capable  and  energetic  man  managing 
tlu-  \\hole  of  the  business  and  being  supported  by  a  committee 
whose  confidence  in  the  leader  is  derived  mainly  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  helplessness.  These  local  leaders  are 
often  men  of  supreme  importance.  They  are  intelligent, 
indefatigable  and  perfectly  honest.  And  in  their  own  way  they 
do  actually  supply  the  need  of  faith  and  hope  and  so  maintain 
local  unity.  But  the  heart,  soul  and  brains  of  the  local  union 
are  contained  in  one  man.  If  he  dies  or  goes  to  the  central  body 
of  the  union,  the  district  depends  upon  the  rise  of  another  leader, 
who  is  certain  to  have  different  aims,  for  each  individual  has  to 
be  his  own  church,  and  there  is  no  continuity  of  policy.  It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  even  where  a  perfect  local  leader  exists,  he 
cannot  in  his  own  lifetime  build  up  sufficient  power  to  oppose 
the  management,  and  it  is  very  surprising  how  much  these  local 
leaders  actually  accomplish.  They  would  accomplish  far  more 
if  they  remained  to  the  end  of  their  days  in  the  positions  they 
have  created.  But  they  generally  seek  political  positions  and 
high  salaries,  which  result  in  their  becoming  tools  in  the  hands 
of  the  capitalists  either  as  members  of  the  Labour  Party  or  as 
officials  of  some  huge  trade  union  federation.  In  some  places 
the  management  systematically  promote  to  well-paid  posts  those 
\Y(  >rkmen  who  have  a  good  influence  on  others.  This  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  policy  and  we  must  approve  of  any  plan  which  enables 
workers  by  their  own  industry  and  character  to  obtain  some  of 
the  smaller  plums  of  industry.  But  it  is  quite  fatal  to  trade 
unionism.  The  unions  depend  upon  the  health  of  the  branches. 
But  the  branches  cannot  enjoy  life,  much  less  health,  while  they 
are  subject  to  repeated  decapitations.  No  sooner  do  they  secure 
a  satisfactory  head,  than  that  head  who  is  their  leader  is  taken 
away  into  another  class,  either  to  represent  capitalist  interests 
as  an  official  in  the  works  or  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
capitalists  as  a  trade  union  official. 

Generally  speaking  it  is  now  impossible  for  the  union  officials 
to  pay  much  attention  to  merely  local  grievances,  for,  if  they  did 
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so  to  any  great  extent,  they  would  become  unpopular  with  those 
who  would  say  that  their  positions  should  be  held  by  men  who 
would  pay  exclusive  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  union  as  a 
whole.  No  union  official  dare  incur  unpopularity,  for  he  has 
given  up  manual  labour  for  a  salary  from  his  union,  and  it  is 
vital  to  himself  and  his  family  that  that  salary  should  be  main- 
tained. He,  therefore,  pays  just  so  much  attention  to  local 
grievances  as  is  necessary  to  suppress  discontent.  It  is,  however, 
time  we  realised  that  without  being  more  stupid  than  other 
classes  the  working  man  is  always  liable  to  act  more  stupidly  in 
the  mass.  Many  are  puzzled  to  find  the  individual  so  sensible 
and  the  mass  so  foolish.  The  explanation  is  that  wherever  a 
lodge  shows  any  sign  of  cohesion  or  intelligent  direction,  it  is  at 
once  beheaded ;  for  its  good  qualities  spring  from  an  able  leader 
who  is  promoted  out  of  his  class.  For  this  evil  there  is  only  one 
remedy.  Men  of  a  higher  class,  who  are  not  liable  to  be  removed 
in  this  way,  must  come  forward  and  lead  the  lodges.  There  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  educated  men  to  do  this.  If  this  duty  is  not 
performed  and  the  consequences  of  lack  of  leadership  are  fatal 
to  the  country  and  fatal  to  industry,  the  onus  of  that  disaster 
will  lie,  not  upon  the  headless  working  classes,  but  upon  the 
aristocracy  and  the  military  leaders  of  England. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  rank  and  tile 
of  the  trade  unionists  no  longer  take  any  active  interest  in  the 

;rs  of  their  unions.  In  fact,  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
dirtk'ulty  and  at  long  intervals  that  they  can  be  induced  to  vote 
when  a  union  ballot  takes  place.  There  is  a  steady  falling  off 
in  th«  numbers  exercising  the  franchise  and  it  is  generally  the 
young  and  inexperienced  who  vote  in  the  largest  numbers.  We 
cannot  expect  any  of  the  Labour  Leaders  who  enjoy  large  salaries 
to  complain.  The  present  system  works  well  for  the  offi< 
as  no  really  demon  11  i<  plan  could.  Official  positions  would  be 
very  precarious  if  each  individual  voter  exercised  his  intelligence 
and  was  supplied  with  full  infm -in aii«m.  Nor  can  we,  on  the 

•  r  hand,  trust  the  rvidenre  »»f  the  160  :k  of  leaders  who 

are  seeking  higher  office  and  complain  «»f  the  "apathy"  of  those 
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\vlio  will  not  come  to  meetings  to  support  them  in  their  intrigues 
jigain>t  the  Miperior  officials.  The  only  trustworthy  evidence  W€ 
can  ^et  is  to  lind  out  in  every  district  how  many  men  actually 
take  an  interest  in  the  local  lodge,  and  by  how  many  men  a  local 
decision  is  supported.  When  I  commenced  my  investigations, 
1  found  in  every  district  I  visited  a  helief  that  that  particular  pi 
was  unique  because  the  meetings  were  not  attended.  No  one  could 
believe,  with  all  the  commotion  caused  by  trade  unions  in 
Parliament  and  the  press,  that  in  reality  trade  unionism  was 
dead.  "  Apathy  "  is  the  word  used  everywhere  and  always  with 
deprecation  and  surprise,  and  without  any  notion  that  "  apathy  " 
ini-iuiM  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  trade  union  leaders  themselves 
that  the  working  man  has  lost  all  faith  in  life  and  all  hope  in  his 
leaders.  And  it  is  the  same  all  over  England.  The  Labour 
Party  and  trade  union  officials  draw  their  salaries  and  make 
great  play  with  the  word  democracy  :  the  rank  and  file  submit  to 
a  weekly  tax  for  the  support  of  these  officials  and  conditions  of 
life  and  labour  get  worse  every  year  that  passes.  The  workers 
cannot  see  through  the  deep  cunning  of  the  capitalist  who  has 
induced  the  "  State,"  which  is  the  tax  payer,  to  pay  a  large  part 
of  his  wage  bill  under  the  heading  of  "  social  reform."  But  they 
c;in  realise  that  life  is  getting  harder  as  it  grows  more  and  more 
meaningless.  Without  faith,  without  hope,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion which  is  the  whole  power  and  force  of  union,  what  is  left  of 
the  trade  unions?  It  is  clear  they  exist  as  a  wonderfully 
organized  machine  of  taxation  and  officialdom.  But  if  they 
contain  neither  faith,  hope  nor  co-operation,  then  the  first  words 
of  this  article  are  justified:  Trade  Unionism  is  dead. 

Such  being  the  internal  condition  of  the  trade  unions  it  is 
manifest  that  their  overthrow  can  have  presented  very  few 
difficulties  to  the  capitalists.  But  their  complete  destruction 
would  have  been  bad  policy  because  it  would  have  led  to  the 
awakening  of  the  working  class  who  would  have  organised  on  a 
better  plan  if  anything  had  been  done  to  bring  home  to  them  the 
fatal  mistakes  they  were  making.  The  capitalists  very  rarely 
make  a  mistake  when  concerted  action  is  taken.  They  very 
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skilfully  diverted  the  trade  unions  to  their  own  purposes.     They 

e  very  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  apparent  autonomy  of 
the  unions  and  indeed  often  made  a  virtue  of  recognising  them. 

:  they  adopted  a  very  skilful  policy  of  accentuating  and 
playing  upon  all  the  internal  weaknesses  of  the  unions.  Some 
rare  instances  have  come  under  my  notice  where  managers  have 
attempted  to  bribe  trade  union  officials.  But  that  can  rarely  be 
done,  as  it  is  not  often  that  they  can  find  an  official  stupid 
enough  to  accept  a  bribe.  In  other  cases  I  have  known  sums  of 
money  paid  over  for  the  formation  of  rival  unions.  But  this  has 
never  succeeded,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  is  indeed  the  very 
clumsiest  form  of  dishonesty.  Experiment  has  shown  that  the 
••-limness"  which  enables  a  system  of  secret  commissions  to 
exist  in  English  trade  is  possessed  only  by  the  middle  class,  and 
working-men  have  a  morality  which  makes  any  such  plan 
impracticable.  The  working  man  is  not  intellectual  and  he  has 
a  profoundly  simple  and  straightforward  nature  which  cannot 
appreciate  trickery  either  when  it  is  practised  on  him  or  when  he 
is  asked  to  practise  it.  A  more  subtle  method  of  attack  by  the 
capitalists  has  been  uniformly  successful.  It  has  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  local  unity  and  the  control  of  the  high  officials  of 
the  unions  through  the  Labour  Party  in  Parliament. 

The  destruction  of  local  unity  would  have  been  impossible 
if  the  trade  unions  had  been  internally  healthy.  It  has  proved 
<juite  feasible  owing  to  the  weaknesses  already  referred  to.  One 
method  is  to  play  upon  the  lack  of  unity.  Wherever  there  are 
signs  of  local  cohesion  no  method  of  destroying  that  cohesion  is 
neglected.  Petty  personal  jealousies  are  utilised  for  the  promo- 
tion of  strife.  Where  this  fails,  as  it  does  fail  where  real 
leaders  exist,  the  leaders  are  offered  official  positions.  If  tin- 
plan  fails,  as  it  does  fail  where  the  leader  prefers  to  seek 
advancement  as  a  union  official,  then  the  diplomatic  war 
commences  with  that  official.  If  he  proves  equal  to  the 
occasion  then  the  difficulties  are  greater  and  the  capitalist 
has  to  fall  back  on  the  general  political  policy  which  will 

•••f  erred  to  later. 
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The  capitalist   party  has  shown  great  ingenuity  in  its  control 

of  the  Lahour  Party  and   the  officials  of  the  unions.     And    in 

speak  in  illy   of  capitalists  or  radical  capitalists    in   this 

article,  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  capitalists 

are  Machiavelian  schemers  or  that  all  are  radicals.     But  it  is 

perfectly    fair    and    logical    to   speak    of  them  thus    in    general 

terms  for  the  following  reasons.     Under  our  present  system  of 

un r.  competition,  the  most  unscrupulous  man  gains  the 

most  control,  and  all  others  must  adopt  his  methods  or  go  to  the 

wall.     Therefore  though  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  capitalists  are 

honourable    gentlemen,    all    are    supporting   a   vicious    system, 

:ing  under  it  ami  making  profit  out  of  it.     They  must  do  so 

-uhmit  to  ruin.     But  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  their 

nee.     They   ought   at   least   to   protest   against   it.     Either 

y  are  too  stupid  to  understand  the  system  or  too  cowardly  to 

denounce  it.    Therefore  it  is  perfectly  just  to  condemn  capitalists, 

•d  and  bad  alike,  as  unscrupulous  people.     If  they  are  not 

unscrupulous  why  do  they  not  protest  against  Free  Trade,  alien 

immigration   and  the  rest.     The  party  which  represents  their 

int.  cured  the  Parliamentary  support  of  the  Labour 

Members  who  were  sent  to  Westminster   to   oppose  it.     It  has 

done   so  by   pointing  out  how  weak  is  a  party  of  40,   and  how 

impo.-Mble  it  is  for  such  a  party  to  accomplish  anything  except 

by  alliance  with  others.     Alliance  with  the  Unionist  Party  was 

out  of  :  'ion,  for   that  Party  had   no  industrial  policy  of 

t.     The  Liberal  whips  have  therefore  induced  the  Labour 

Tar  | M.I •[  the  ( iovernment  by  promising  support  for  labour 

bills.     When  pi  legislation    proved   unpopular,  they   fell 

.  on  the  old  device  for  keeping  office  by  raising  hopes  in  a 

new  form  of  const  hut  ion.     Then  the  support  of  the  Irish  had  to 

mil   the   Labour   I 'arty  were  persuaded  to  buy  it  by 

norting  Home  Rule  which  means  more  taxation  for  their  own 

hap  All  the  time  the  Liberal  whip  was  being 

for  ,-ome  ijiiiil  ]>m  quo.      When  the  day  of  reckoning  could 

no  longer  be  postpone!,  a  very  clever  plan  was  propounded  by  a 

nitalists,  of  whom  Sir  Christopher  Furness,  afterwards 
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Lord  Furness,  was  a  type.  The  plan  consisted  in  legislating  for 
a  variety  of  State  doles  known  as  Social  Reform.  These  doles 
could  be  represented  to  the  poor  as  benefits,  and  were  paid  for 
hy  those  for  whose  alleged  advantage  they  were  devised.  The 
Labour  Party  were  able  to  vaunt  the  benefits  and  no  great 
attention  was  paid  to  taxation,  it  being  generally  understood  that 
the  rich  would  pay.  As  to  the  capitalist  he  was  by  this  social 
reform  relieved  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  wage  bill,  which 
was  paid  out  of  taxes  levied  on  landlords  and  the  workers 
themselves,  and  he  was  free  from  the  embarrassment  of  political 
attacks  from  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Trade  Unions.  But  he 
got  more  than  this  out  of  Social  Reform.  Social  Reform,  par- 

larly  the  Insurance  Act,  has  helped  the  downfall  of  the 
unions. 

Of  course  there  were  hundreds  of  men  who  saw  through  this 
l»hui  and  who  were  only  too  anxious  to  expose  it.  Something  hail 
to  be  done  to  keep  them  quiet.  Here  again  the  scheme  of  Social 
Reform  did  not  fail.  It  provided  official  posts  with  lucrative 
salaries,  and  if  anyone  thinks  men  would  be  too  squeamish  to 
accept  such  a  bribe,  he  knows  very  little  of  political  finesse. 
The  posts  were  represented  to  the  men  who  were  offered  them,  as 

:i«  posts  which  should  be  accepted  by  the  most  patriotic  and 
honourable  men  who  would  by  accepting  them  be  able  to  see  that 
the  policy  was  honest.  And  when  once  a  man  becomes  an  official 
and  his  family  depends  on  his  salary  and  other  jobs  of  equal 
remuneration  cannot  be  found,  we  may  be  fairly  certain  that  he 
will  hope  that  the  dreadful  things  we  say  about  the  motive  of 
this  legislation  are  very  much  exaggerated. 

Now  I  recognise  that  it  is  not  fair  to  state  on  any  amount  of 

•ltd  facie  evidence  that  there  is  a  political  alliance  between 
capitalists  and  labour  leaders  for  the  exploitation  of  lal 
without  hringing  one  clear  incontrovertible  instance  to  prove  it. 
I  am  provided  with  such  an  instance.  The  group  of  capitalists 
who  were  behind  the  Lloyd  George  Insurance  scheme,  of  whom 
the  late  Lor  >s  was  one,  devised  a  very  complicated  policy 

which  they  believed  would  stamp  out  the  last  vestige  of  cohesion 
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and  power  of  resistance  from  the  working  class  within  a,  genera- 
tion.  Part  of  this  policy  was  aimed  at  the  miners,  because  they 
re  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  high  spirited  part  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain.  Part  of  this  policy  was  the 
berate  encouragement  of  alien  lahour  in  Fifeshire  and  part 
the  extension  of  a  system  of  numerous  shifts  which  had 
already  broken  the  spirit  of  the  most  turbulent  section  of  miners 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  This  system  is  known  in  North- 
umberland as  the  "  three  shift  system."  Its  effects  were  stated 
in  Mil:-*,  in  a  pamphlet,  "The  Case  of  the  Amble  Miners,"* 
issued  by  a  section  of  the  miners  affected  by  the  system.  Shortly 
its  effects  are  that  it  breaks  up  miners'  organizations,  whether 
for  politics,  sport,  education,  religion,  or  social  improvement. 
It  is  defended  by  the  masters  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  most 
efficient  method  of  drawing  coal  under  the  provisions  of  the  Eight 
Hours  Act.  This  contention  in  many  cases  where  the  system 
exists  falls  to  the  ground,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  in  two  shifts, 
and  in  one  case  in  one  shift,  more  coal  can  be  drawn  than 
in  three.  But  even  allowing  that  the  mines  can  be  more 
profitably  worked  by  means  of  such  a  system,  the  defence  is  not 
adequate.  A  system,  which  is  typically  German  and  ignores 
customs  and  traditions,  and  regards  only  science  and  money 
making,  cannot  be  suitable  to  a  high-spirited  race  like  the 
English.  We  may  fairly  go  further  and  say  that  the  opposition 
of  the  men  would  be  justified  if  the  system  produced  no  grievances, 
on  the  ground  that  when  a  system  is  deliberately  introduced  by 
such  a  man  as  the  late  Lord  Furness,  it  is  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  race  that  such  a  policy  should  be  defeated.  The  opposition 
to  the  three  shift  system  was  therefore  political  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  mine  management,  and  was  actuated  by  a  much 
deeper  feeling  than  could  have  sprung  from  hostility  to  the 
methods  of  any  of  those  managers  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
duties,  were  the  honest  tools  of  political  schemers. 

*  Red  Rose  pamphlet  No.  3,  price  3d.,  published  by  Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

30,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
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This  three  shift  system  was  the  grievance  of  16  North- 
umberland collieries  employing  about  10,000  miners — a  small 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Asso- 

ion.  The  union  officials  failed  to  secure  any  alleviation  of 
the  grievances  during  the  first  three  years  after  the  system  was 
introduced,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Northumberland  Miners' 
Association  said  it  remained  for  the  three  shift  collieries  to  make 
what  terms  they  could  for  themselves.  No  more  damning 

lission  of  incompetence  could  have  been  issued  by  the 
Association.  A  section  of  the  men  affected  by  the  system 
then  sought  my  advice  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  own  leaders 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  an  effective  move  in 
the  matter.  I  advised  that  if  the  trade  union  was  unanimous, 
and  if  it  could  secure  an  independent  and  impartial  champion 
who  could  not  be  bribed,  browbeaten  or  cajoled  by  the  capitalist 

ip  to  whom  the  union  was  opposed,  a  political  move  might  be 
successful.  It  was  decided  to  proceed  by  a  threat  to  legislate 
with  a  view  to  making  Lord  Joicey  and  the  other  coal  owners 
defend  their  position  in  the  open.  I  do  not  intend  in  this 
article  to  comment  on  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke's  motion  on  May  25th, 
l'.»l  I.  \\  t  are  here  concerned  with  one  thing  only,  and  that  is 

condition  of  the  Miners'  Union.      The   introduction  of  the 

humberland  Coal  Mines  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  laid 

to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  that  the  miners'  own  leaders  were 

the  tools  of  the  capitalist  group  whom  they  were  supposed  to  be 

fighting.     One  would  suppose,  when  a  leader  is  engaged  in  an 

uphill  tight  against  a  serious  abuse,  that  nothing  could  give  him 

greater  pleasure   than   the  sudden    appearance   of  unexpected 

assistance.    One  would  have  supposed  that  even  the  semblance 

of  assistance  in  a  labour  dispute  appearing  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

which  has  been  so  constantly  denounced  as  the  one  obstacle  to 

reform,  would  have  been  hailed  with  joy  by  any  labour  leader. 

;is  not  so.     No  capitalist  could  have  been  so  unpleasant  1\ 

HI)  prised  as  was  Mr.  Straker,  the  Miners'  Leader.     His  opinion 

was  published  in  the  A'<  >/•///  Mail — the  organ  of  the  particular 
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capitalist  group  who  take  the  lead  in  supporting  the  three  shift 
system.  Mr.  Straker  considered  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke's 
intervention  was  "impudent  interference"  even  before,  as  he 
afterwards  admitted  when  he  found  this  expression  was  not 
popular,  he  had  the  remotest  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  very  fact  that  anyone  was  intervening  in  this 

>ute  on  behalf  of  the  men  who  were  suffering  was  evidently  as 
fr.l  t<>  Mr.  Straker  as  to  the  North  Mail,  which  took  very  good 
care  to  seek  and  advertise  Mr.  Straker 's  opinion.  After  a  few 
days  Mr.  Straker's  hostility  died  down,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
not  once  during  the  next  two  months  did  Mr.  Straker  succeed  in 
securing  any  effective  support  either  locally  or  in  London  for 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke's  bill.  He  cannot  excuse  himself  on 
the  ground  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  not  well  con- 
sidered, for  time  after  time  did  the  promoters  of  the  bill  beg 
for  any  suggestion  as  to  amendment  or  substitution,  and  not  one 

:le  suggestion  was  received  either  from  friend  or  foe.  It 
is  a  common  ruse  in  political  warfare  to  hide  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  a  measure  by  an  attack  upon  its  details.  In 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Straker  the  promoters  of  the  measure 
were  careful  to  guard  themselves  against  any  such  attack  by 
offering  to  give  way  to  any  alternative  suggestion  which  would 
abolish  the  three  shift  system.  Mr.  Straker,  so  far  as  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  were  aware,  never  made  a  move  to  assist 
them.  Further,  by  holding  aloof  from  the  struggle  he  gravely 
compromised  the  fortunes  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
gave  Lord  Joicey  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  miners  as  a 
whole  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  three  shift  system.  But 
the  hostility  of  the  miners'  leaders  to  their  own  supporters 
went  further  than  this.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hills  came  forward  as  a 
champion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Straker  at  once  con- 
tended that  this  would  ruin  the  prospects  of  the  bill  as  the  whole 
movement  would  look  like  a  trick  of  the  Tory  party  to  secure 
miners'  votes.  The  promoters  of  the  bill  at  once  fell  in  with 
Mr.  Straker  and  promised  to  stay  their  hand  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  supporting  any  labour  members  who  cared  to  take  up 
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same  or  a  similar  bill.  For  ten  weeks  after  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Broke  had  moved  nothing  was  done,  though  reports 
appeared  in  the  press  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in  the 
Miners'  Federation.  The  session  was  then  far  advanced,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  miners'  leaders  evidently  had  no  idea 
of  taking  action  and  so  Sir  Richard  Cooper,  with  the  backing 
of  Mr.  Hills  and  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  introduced  the  bill  and  asked 
the  Government  for  a  day  for  its  serious  discussion.  As 
no  labour  member  or  other  supporter  of  the  Government 
his  request,  it  was,  of  course,  refused  with  some 
politely  sympathetic  and  meaningless  remarks  from  the  Home 

etary.     After  this  one  would  suppose  the  labour  leaders  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  part  they  had  played  as  political 

•s  of  the  capitalists.  But  it  was  not  so.  At  the  miners'  picnic 
held  at  Morpeth  on  July  16th,  1914,  Mr.  Fenwick,  M.P.  for  the 
\Viinsbeck  division  of  Northumberland,  rose  in  his  wrath  to  mete 
out  chastisement  to  those  who  had  dared  to  advocate  the  miners' 
cause  at  the  request  of  the  miners  themselves.  Mr.  Fenv 
commenced  by  asserting  that  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  had 

idrawn  the  bill  "unconditionally."     It  is  a  matter  of  small 

importance  that  this  statement  was  untrue.    The  real  significance 

it  lies  in  the  fact  that  out  of  a  hundred  misty  things  that 

Femvick  mi^ht  have  said  if  he  was  trying  to  be  offensive, 
he  chose  the  one  thing  that  the  North  Mall  had  said.  We  can 
easily  see  the  game  of  the  \orth  Mail  and  why  it  published  this 
particular  statement  (or  misstatement).  The  truth  is  that  as  the 
coalowners  had  all  admitted  the  evils  of  the  three  shift  system 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  with- 
drew tin  at  the  coalowners  who  said  that 
hill  would  be  injurious  to  the  coal  trade  should  produce  their 

i  for  remedying  admitted  grievances  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  session.  The  \<>rth  Mail  was  greatly 
concerned  to  divert  attention  from  this  condition,  i  rlv 

as  it  was  at  the  direct  request  of  the  Government  through  Lord 
Crewe  that  Lord  Willoughby  withdrew  the  bill  rather  than  bring 

the   House   the    odjum    of    rejecting   it.     The 
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therefore    published    a    false   report    that    the   withdrawal    was 
unconditional.     Mr.    Fenwick,    like   Mr.    Straker,    followed   the 
•t    laid    by   the   Xorth   Mail.     And    we    see   here   again    an 
important  indication  of  the  effective  alliance  which  exists  between 
powerful    radical   capitalist    group    in    Newcastle   and   the 
:ers  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Association.     The  next 
tiling  Mr.  Fenwick  referred  to  in  his  speech  was  what  he  called 
the  dropping  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.     This  was 
mi:-'.-  No  one  knows  more  about  the  House  of  Commons 

procedure  than   Mr.   Fenwick,   and   he   knows   quite  well   that 
without   support,   which  was   not   offered,    Sir  Richard  Cooper 
could  not  have  secured  more  than  an  illusory  debate  in  the 
House.     I  have  dealt  with  this  phase  of  the  three  shift  struggle 
because,   in    the   attempt   to   find   out  if  there  was  any  unity 
left  in  the  Miners'  Union  apart  from  the  fact  that  all  miners 
-cribe  to  a  common  fund,  there  was  a  complete  exposure  of 
an  alliance  between  labour  leaders  and  capitalists  in  opposition 
to  the  men.     When  the  war  broke  out  this  alliance  was  further 
exemplified  by  another  incident.     Mr.   Straker  sent  out  a  con- 
demnation of  the  war  in  a  circular  to  the  miners.     Within  a 
week   Mr.   Striker's  opinion  had  completely  changed  and   the 
•'//  Mail   commented   felicitously  on  Mr.    Straker 's   support 
of  the  policy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.     Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
•  lorahle  thai  the  miners  should  be  led  by  a  man  who  can  hold 
fundamentally  opposite  views  on  the  same  subject  within  one 
Mgain  apparent  that  Mr.  Straker's  leadership  was  of 
great  importance    to   the   North    Mail.     We    do    not    fancy  the 
hospitality  of  its  columns  would  bo  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  any- 
one whom   they  had  any  reason  to  fear  as  a  political  antagonist. 
The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Straker  is  not  a  political  antagonist  to  the 
capitalist  party,  nor  are  any  of  the  labour  leaders.     The  whole 
system  is  a  fraud.     Trade  unionists  subscribe  funds  to  be  used  to 
light   the    capitalist    party   and    they    are    actually    used  in   its 
support.     The  labour  leaders  are  not  dishonest  in  this.     They 
are  merely  simple.     The  radical  party  is  not  dishonest  in  this,  it 
is  merely  prudent. 
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So  we  see  that  the  unions  have  brought  about  their  own 
downfall  by  destroying  confidence  in  themselves,  and  in  so  far  as 
their  organization  survives,  it  exists  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
capitalists  and  is  utilised  to  serve  the  political  purpose  of 
exploiting  labour.  How  then  shall  these  dry  bones  live  ?  It  is 
clear  that  they  can  live  again  when  the  unions  are  inspired  with 
faith  and  hope  from  which  will  spring  the  will  and  the  power  of 
co-operation.  And  who  can  bring  these  blessings  of  faith  and 
hope  ?  We  shall  not  need  to  go  far  to  find  the  men  who  c 
But  we  may  have  to  wait  a  very  long  time  before  anyone  will. 
It  is  obvious  that  into  the  trade  unions  are  attracted  all  the  very 
best  elements  of  the  working  class.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
into  the  old  army  went  all  that  was  worst  in  that  class.  And 
yet  we  find  that  the  army  learnt  to  co-operate  so  well  that  not  a 
man  in  it  hesitated  to  die.  The  unions  on  the  other  hand  will  not 
hold  together  so  as  to  maintain  a  continuity  of  policy  for  a  month. 
And  it  requires  the  most  urgent  whips  to  induce  even  a  bare 
majority  of  their  members  to  vote  on  matters  which  vitally 
concern  them.  The  difference  lies  entirely  in  the  leadership. 
The  army  is  without  exception  led  by  men  who  are  themselves 
convinced  of  the  value  of  soldiering  and  with  a  supreme 
ihility  to  do  it.  They  have,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  to  inspire 
others  with  confidence.  That  confidence  springs  from  a  profound 
belief  in  the  faith  which  can  inspire  and  produce  the  character 
of  the  officers,  and  a  hope  built  upon  experience  of  the  capa> 

he  officers.     And  in  consequence  tne  soldier  never  for  one 

mt  doubts  that  it  is  worth  while  to  risk  his  life  when  he  is 
told  to  do  so,  and  he  never  doubts  the  wisdom  that  prompts 
order  he  receives.  He  not  only  nhr\>  Mindly  :  he  is  profoundly 
satisfied  in  the  depths  of  his  own  soul  of  the  wisdom  of  Mind 
obedience.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  true  co-operation  which  is 
1  to  the  success  of  any  militant  organization.  Most  of  the 
trade  union  leaders  have  failed  because  they  have  lacked  those 
essential  qualities  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
typical  1  itic<T.  \vho  is  the  typical  British  statesman.  They 

o  not  all  failed.    There  are  many  notable  examples  of  labour 
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iers  who  have  hei-n  real  statesmen.  Among  the  lesser  leaders 
there  are  a  still  greater  number  of  men  who  possess  the  ability  to 

1.     But  for  the  most  part  those  who  control  the  trade  unions 

not  statesmen.     The  unions   are  in  need  of  men,  not  to 

them,   but    to   serve   them.     The   first    service  that   i< 

uired  is  the  exposition  of  a  living  faith.  It  is  high  time 
these  great  bodies  of  skilled  labour  should  be  conscious  of  their 

iiiy.  It  is  time  they  were  aware  that  the  true  aim  of 
industry  is  not  to  benefit  the  workers  as  the  Socialists  say, 
nor  to  enrich  the  capitalist  as  the  Radical  does  not,  but  would, 

if  he  were  honest.     The  aim  of  industry  is  the  physical  im- 
provement of  the  whole  race.     It  is  concerned  with  the  material 
welfare  of  every  class  in  the  community,  so  that  each  class  may 
play  its  part,  free  from  poverty,  in  the  effort  to  advance.     Life 
up  of  industry.     Industry  is  but  a  means  to  an  end. 

I  the  faith  that  is  the  true  faith  of  trade  unionism  is  dependent 
on  the  faith  that  is  national.  And  the  second  service  that  is 
required  by  the  unions,  is  assistance  in  leadership  so  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  members  may  gain  hope  in  the  success  of 
their  own  cause.  If  there  were  neither  faith  nor  hope  in  the 
army  there  could  be  no  discipline,  or  none  that  could  create  an 
enthusiastic  fighting  machine.  The  aristocracy  never  hesitate  to 
go  into  the  army  with  their  power  to  perform  the  supreme  service 
to  it.  The  aristocracy  never  fail  to  die  when  it  is  necessary. 
But  outside  the  army,  in  every  branch  of  that  national  life  tor 
which  the  army  fights  and  its  leaders  die,  there  is  a  lack  of  faith 

hope  and  co-operation.  It  is  strange  that  those  who  have 
known  how  to  die  should  apparently  have  forgotten  how  to  live. 
Those  who  can  and  do  teach  others  to  die,  fail  when  there  is  a 
desperate  need  to  help  them  to  live.  And  it  is  all  so  simple. 

i  must  have  cohesion  or  society  is  at  an  end.  And  for 
cohesion  a  nation  must  have  organizers.  The  greatest  organizers 

those  who  Ci  faith   and  hope.     And  if  they  suppose 

•  mystery  and  a  very  different  matter  from  being  a  soldier, 

tly  mistaken.     Exactly  similar  services  are  required 

in  peace  to  those  required  in  war.     The  faith  they  must  fight  for 
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is  the  same  in  peace  as  in  war.  And  for  that  they  have  their 
authorities.  The  problem  they  must  face  is  the  same,  though  in 
one  case  they  must  meet  it  by  military  force,  in  the  other  with 
political  leadership.  I  say  the  problem  is  the  same,  for  at  this 
moment  in  England  that  is  strictly  true.  The  fundamental 
causes  of  the  war  are  wrapped  up  in  the  march  west.  Germany 
is  striving  to  overrun  England  and  Russia  to  overrun  Germany. 
From  Germany's  point  of  view  the  war  with  England  is  a  great 
mistake.  Free  Trade  was  giving  Germany  far  more  than  was  ever 
won  by  war,  and  our  race  was  being  driven  from  these  islands. 
Now  what  is  it  that  the  trade  unions  have  been  trying  to  fight 
against?  Above  all  it  is  low  wages — cheap  labour.  As  it  was 
Germany's  interest  to  send  labour  here,  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  capitalist  of  the  Manchester  school  to  welcome  it.  The  trade 

ins  have  been  struggling  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  march  west 
in  time  of  peace.  In  doing  this  they  have  never  had  the 
smallest  assistance  from  that  class  which  prides  itself  on  its 
valour  in  time  of  war.  And  yet  the  trade  unions  have  not  held 
back  in  time  of  war.  They  have  provided  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  recruits  and  they  are  prepared  to  provide  just  as  many  more 
as  are  called  for  to  carry  on  the  struggle.  Who  could  have 
blamed  them  if  they  had  taken  up  the  logical  position  and  said : 

hy  should  we  fight  when  we  know  that  after  we  have  fought 
and  died  you  will  come  back  and  sacrifice  all  we  have  fought 
for  ?  What  is  this  England  you  boast  of,  but  already  the  home 
of  Germans  and  the  sweated  labourer  and  the  ruthless  capitalist? 
Make  it  worth  living  in  for  us  and  then  we  will  fight."  Who 
could  have  blamed  them'  if  this  had  been  said  ?  If  the  working 
man  had  refused  to  fight  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
of  patriotism  in  refusing  military  service  to  oppose  the 
march  west  in  time  of  war,  as  is  the  aristocracy  when  it  refuses 
political  services  to  oppose  the  march  west  in  time  of  peace. 
The  trade  in  is  attempting  to  carry  on  the  same  fight  in 

peace  and  in  war.  The  aristocrat  neglects  his  dm y  in  time  of 
peace  and  by  that  neglect  tends  to  destroy  the  value  of  his  own 
military  services,  while  he  contributes  to  the  defeat  of  those 
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who  carry  on  a  disheartening  endless  struggle.  But  let  it  be 
remembered  for  ever  that  the  English  working  man  has  not 
taken  up  a  logical  attitude  against  the  aristocracy.  He  has 
shown  that  he  still  has  faith  in  the  English  cause  and  hope  in  an 
aristocratic  lead.  When  peace  is  made  he  will  expect  to  find 
his  hopes  realised.  When  the  war  is  over  and  the  issue  between 
capital  and  labour  can  no  longer  be  shirked,  let  the  soldier  and 
the  aristocrat  remember  that  it  is  noble  to  fight  and  die  for 
a  noble  cause,  but  crass  stupidity  to  fight  for  a  cause  if  you 
are  going  to  destroy  it  as  soon  as  the  battle  is  won.  The  trade 
unionist  is  serving  his  officers  now.  Let  the  officers  serve  him 
in  return  when  the  time  comes.  One  plain  duty  can  be 
performed  at  once.  Let  it  be  made  clear  that  henceforth  no 
alien  labourer  is  allowed  to  land  upon  our  shores,  and  no 
alien  capitalist  allowed  to  employ  labour  here.  There  is  one 
incontrovertibly  sound  piece  of  policy  for  the  protection  of  the 
race.  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
foreigners  will  flock  into  England  and  our  radical  capitalists  will 
say  there  is  a  shortage  of  labour  and  cheap  labour  will  lower 
prices  and  increase  our  prosperity.  Surely  the  soldiers  will  rise 
to  lead  the  opposition  to  this  venerable  lie.  But  long  before 
Germany  is  beaten  the  radical  capitalist  will  begin  his  campaign. 
It  will  commence  with  the  suggestion  that  we  should  be  content 
with  driving  Germany  back  and  that  we  must  not  crush  her. 
The  object  of  that  is  that  the  German  menace  of  war  diverts 
public  attention  from  her  services  to  the  capitalist  in  reducing 
wages  in  this  country  in  time  of  peace.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
soldiers  of  England  will  insist  upon  seeing  that  Germany's 
military  power  to  threaten  us  in  time  of  war  is  crushed  for  ever 
and  that  after  peace  is  declared  we  hold  ourselves  independent  of 
her  and  keep  what  we  have  won.  England  can  resist  the  march 
west  if  her  aristocracy  will  rise  to  lead  her  in  peace  as  they  lead 
her  in  war.  But  if  they  fail,  it  will  cost  her  dear.  It  was  only 
when  the  German  invasion  of  this  country  was  far  advanced  thai; 
the  inferior  races  in  these  islands  whom  the  English  had  driven 
westward  into  the  hills,  commenced  to  rise  against  England. 


The  demand  for  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  are 
simply  the  signs  of  revolt  among  defeated  peoples  who  think 
England  is  being  sufficiently  weakened  to  make  an  attack  upon 
her  profitable.  These  races  which  remained  quiescent  for 
centuries  have  recently  risen  against  England  because  she  has 
laid  herself  open  to  attack.  All  that  must  be  remedied  after  the 
war.  First  let  us  destroy  the  military  power  of  Germany  and 
i  let  us  break  the  ring  of  alien  financiers  and  Jewish  methods 

of  business  in  England. 

******* 

Comrade  Straker,  It  is  you  and  the  likes  of  you  who  have 
killed  trade  unions  as  you  killed  the  three-shift  agitation — with 
selfishness.  Nearly  two  years  ago  you  had  a  warning  from 
the  action  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  and  you  took  no  heed, 
and  Lord  Joicey  both  said  that  the  action  then  taken  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  catch  votes.  I  now  give  you  a  sec< 

:  i h\«.     Will  you  say  again  that  I  am  vote-catching  ?     Perhaps 

you  will,  but   you   will   know  it  is  not  true.  m  I  am  not  trying  to 

enter  Parliament,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  voter  in  this 

< -mint vy  wants  me  to  enter  Parliament.     I  am  never  likely  to  be 

:ed,  for  in  no  circumstances  will  I  ever  ask  any  one  for  votes 

or  pay  an  agent  to  bribe  or  deceive  the  electorate  in  my  behalf. 

ou  again  say  this  is  a  question  of   votes  you  will  be 

deliberately  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  subscribe  to 

your  maintenance.     I  give  you  a  second  warning.     Hut  1   know 

you  will  take  no  he<  doubt  you  think  you  are  safe  among 

your  friends  and  can  disregard  a  lonely  voice  crying  in  the  void. 

But  there  will  come  a  third  warning,  not  from   Lord  Willoughby 

l>roke  or  from  me  or  any  man.     Your  fate  will  bring  it,  and 

it    will    he   wnttm    plainly  and   all    men    will    read    it.     It    will 

•;.im   the  doom  of   you   and    all   your   kind.     I  can   hear 

in  ily  the  sound  of  a  coming  storm.     Can  you  he  You 

will  not  heed  my  voice.     Perhaps  in  the  silence  of  your  own 

soul  you  will  oneday  hear  the  voice  of  God.    Did  you  not  join 

oilier  labour  leaders  in  t  riling  tin-  working  man  thai  (iermanydid 

not  intend  to  fight,  or  even  if  she  did  the  working  classes  would 
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not  allow  it?  Did  you?  I  believe  you  did.  I  think  you  said 
then  that  we  who  were  laughed  at  for  warning  you  were  out 
vote-catching.  You  seem  to  have  no  idea  beyond  votes.  What- 
ever is  said  to  you,  you  turn  away  and  say,  "  I  disregard  that,  it 
is  vote  catching."  You  try  to  divert  attention  from  all  things  of 
importance  by  accusing  people  of  trying  to  get  votes.  I  think 
you  want  to  get  into  Parliament  yourself,  do  you  not  ?  I  wonder 
why.  You  and  other  labour  leaders  understand  very  little  about 
politics.  I  accuse  you  all  of  being  utterly  ignorant  of  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word  "  wages  "  and  all  it  signifies.  If  you  are 
not  ignorant,  why  is  it  that  you  have  not  explained  to  the  miners 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  wage  system  ?  Why  is  it  that  you 
have  no  answer  to  make  to  Mr.  Orage's  charge  (I  mean 
Mr.  Orage  the  Socialist ;  he  is  not  a  lord  or  a  Tory)  that  for 
every  labour  member  elected  to  Parliament  there  has  been  an 
average  loss  to  labour  of  at  least  a  million  sterling  annually  in 
wages  ?  What  does  a  labour  leader  make  out  of  politics  I  wonder  ? 
I  don't  mean  by  his  salary  only.  That  is  trifling  compared 
with  his  expenses.  I  am  quite  willing  to  let  you  investigate  the 
sources  of  my  income,  what  I  cost  my  country,  and  what  service 
I  perform  for  it.  If  you  please,  you  may  investigate  and  publish 
it.  AVill  you  tell  me  what  you  cost?  I  have  made  a  rough 
estimate  that  you  cost  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  I  do. 
You  are  a  plutocrat.  Can  you  deny  that  you  cost  much  more 
than  a  thousand  a  year  ?  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  I  think  I  am 
well  below  the  mark.  Do  you  do  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
service  for  the  Northumberland  miners  who  pay  you  ?  You  are 
a  modest  man,  Mr.  Straker.  You  do  yourself  an  injustice  by 
hiding  your  light  under  a  bushel.  It  is  really  right  and  proper 
that  you  should  tell  us  what  benefits  you  have  achieved  for  the 
miners.  Quite  a  number  of  miners  in  Northumberland  are  my 
personal  friends.  They  subscribe  to  your  upkeep.  They  tell 
me  they  agree  with  the  criticisms  contained  in  the  Ked  Rose 
pamphlets.  Indeed  the  writers  of  those  pamphlets  have  learnt 
nearly  all  they  know  from  local  conditions.  We  have  studied 
you  and  your  actions.  We  took  you  as  an  example  of  an  ideal 
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labour  leader.      There  is   an   ever-increasing  body  of   miners 

ling  the  Red  Rose  views.  Some  of  the  pamphlets  have  gone 
into  three  editions  to  supply  a  local  and  entirely  private 

ilation.  If  the  views  stated  in  them  are  wrong,  won't  you 
tfll  us  where  we  are  wrong?  Don't  bother  about  votes  or  what 
our  motives  are.  Give  us  credit  for  being  honest  like  yourself, 
and  meet  our  arguments.  If  you  think  that  Tories  are  beneath 
contempt  and  if  you  think  we  are  mere  Tories,  tell  us  where 
Mr.  Orage  is  going  wrong.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Socialists,  and  yet  he  says  far  worse  things  about  you  and 
Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Fenwick  and  Mr.  Snowden  than  I  would  ever 
say.  He  backs  his  statements  with  facts  and  figures.  If  you 
don't  answer  we  are  bound  to  believe  Mr.  Orage.  I  cannot 
li.-lieve  you  have  not  read  his  arguments,  for  I  know  you  are  a 
candidate  for  Parliament,  and  so  of  course  you  must  have  read 
the  latest  views  on  labour  economics.  You  would  not  accept 

>0  a  year  without  making  yourself  fit  to  earn  that  sum.  N  •  > 
one  would  accuse  you  of  that,  and  so  I  am  confident  you  have 
read  the  works  I  refer  to.  But  you  have  not  answered  the 
charges.  Is  it  because  you  are  unable  ?  Or  is  it  because  you 
have  no  time  ?  • 

y«»u  have  never  told  us  how  you  would  propose  to  get  rid. of 
the  three  shift  system.  It  has,  I  think,  escaped  your  notice. 
\\ V  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  Lord  \\illoughby  de  Broke 
introduced  a  bill  to  restrict  hours  of  drawing,  but  of  course  he 
knew  nothing  about  coal  mining,  and  submitted  it  to  you  an<i 
the  other  labour  leaders  and  also  to  the  big  coal-owners  in  the 

ise  of  Lords,  asking  for  practical  suggestions.  No  suggestion 
was  made.  And  yet  1  think  you  said  you  were  opposed  to  the 
system.  Am  I  right?  Now  the  three  shift  system  was  in 

I  to  increase  output.    I  know  one  colliery  in  Northumberland 
which  is  losing  money  because  the  <•  ..mall,  and  it  would 

i  a  three  shift  system.     What  ought  to  be  done?     1 
v.nuM  \..n  run  the  three  shift  collieries?    Please  tell  us.     1  think 
I  n<>\\  know  how  the  three  shift  system  could  be  abolished 
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the  output  increased.  But  I  am  an  amateur  politician,  and  I  am 
not  a  business  man.  You  and  your  friends  are  professionals. 
You  ought  to  make  your  suggestion  first.  You  are  the  plutocrats 
of  politics.  I  would  appreciate  your  advice.  I  should  he 
interested  to  hear  your  opinion.  I  ask  you  two  questions:  (1)  Is 
it  your  opinion  that  the  three  shift  system  ought  to  be  abolished  ? 
(2)  If  so,  how  would  you  advise  the  manager  of  any  three-shift 
colliery  to  proceed  ?  Answer,  King  of  Northumberland  ! 

You  will  remember  that  I  am  asking  this  question  on  behalf 
of  and  at  the  request  of  those  whom  you  told  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could.  They  are  members  of  your  Association.  They 
did  not  seek  my  assistance  until  you  told  them  your  union 
could  do  no  more  and  they  must  now  help  themselves.  I  am 
not  just  a  private  individual  interposing  in  business  that  is  not 
my  own.  I  am  putting  forward  a  case  for  those  who  have 
entrusted  me  with  its  preparation.  I  am  acting  as  a  political 
adviser  only.  You  are  paid  for  looking  after  the  political 
interests  of  those  I  advise.  80  you  ought  to  be  thankful  to  me, 
for  I  am  helping  you  with  your  work  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
it  costs  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  So  please  do  not 
ignore  our  little  efforts.  We  may  be  wrong.  I  am  still  young 
enough  to  learn.  I  don't  want  to  lead  the  men  astray.  I  am 
searching  for  the  truth.  I  will  accept  your  correction  with  grati- 
tude. But  I  must  ask  that  there  will  be  no  more  delay.  Please 
publish,  either  in  the  North  Mail  or  in  a  pamphlet,  a  practical 
plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  three  shift  system,  or  tell  us  that  in 
your  opinion  it  is  a  necessary  system,  and  we  must  put  up  with 
it.  But  of  course  if  you  say  there  is  no  way  of  getting  rid 
of  it,  you  must  tell  us  why  and  when  you  have  changed  your 
mind.  For  time  was  when  you  professed  to  believe  that  it 
should  l>e  abolished.  Don't  postpone  this  on  account  of  the  war. 
It  is  the  German  system  in  England  that  we  want  to  kill  before 
the  war  is  over. 

If  I  have  inadvertently  made  any  statement  in  this  or  any 
of  the  other  pamphlets  that  is  incorrect,  if  you  will  be  good 
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enough  to  point  it  out,  I  will  at  once  correct  it  and  issue 
the  necessary  public  apology  to  yourself  for  any  error.  It  is 
only  too  likely  that  errors  exist,  and  as  an  amateur  I  will  gladly 
accept  correction  from  a  professional  statesman. 

Yours  very  truly, 

\V.  J.  SANDERSON,  JUNIOR. 

EASTFIELD, 

January  1st,  1916. 
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Extracts  from  the  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  25th, 
1914,  on  the  motion  for  the  Second  Reading  of  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Brokers  Coal  Mines  Bill. — HANSARD. 

LORD  W1LLOUGHBY  DE  BROKE  :  My  lords,  I  ask  your 
Lordships  to  give  this  Bill  to-day  a  Second  Reading,  and  I  have  to  say 
at  the  beginning  that  if  it  is  faulty  in  detail,  as  it  may  well  be,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  consider  all  reasonable  amendments  provided  that 
the  principle  at  which  the  Bill  aims  is  preserved.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  is  to  abolish  the  three-shift  system  of  working  in  coal  mines  in 
Northumberland.  I  dare  say  many  noble  Lords  will  want  to  know 
what  an  agricultural  landlord  who  lives  in  the  Midlands  has  to  do  with 
Northumberland.  That  has  already  been  suggested  to  me.  I  suppose 
people  think  that  a  Master  of  Foxhounds  has  no  right  to  penetrate 
further  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  is  necessary  for  digging 
out  foxes.  Something  of  the  kind  occurred  to  me  when  this  matter 
was  first  brought  to  my  notice,  and  I  thought  at  the  time  that  it  would 
be  far  better  that  the  persons  concerned  should  obtain  redress  through 
those  with  whom  they  were  immediately  connected,  such  as  the  owners 
of  the  mines  or  their  own  representatives  in  Parliament.  But  all 
means  that  these  men  have  taken  in  order  to  get  their  grievances 
ventilated  in  Parliament  appear  to  have  failed.  Accordingly  I  went  to 
Newcastle,  and  there  interviewed  several  representatives  of  the  miners 
who  are  affected  by  this  system.  I  saw  60  or  70  miners'  representa- 
tives, and  they  laid  their  case  before  me ;  they  represented  in  their  turn 
from  10,000  to  12,000  men.  I  was  convinced  that  they  had  a  very 
real  and  legitimate  grievance,  and  I  resolved  to  lay  it  before 
Parliament — first,  because  the  House  of  Lords  is  now  the  only  House 
of  Parliament  where  you  get  anything  like  free  speech  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  felt  that  there  was  a  great  principle  at  stake.  That 
principle,  with  which  I  believe  your  Lordships  will  agree,  is  that  no 
business  or  industry  ought  to  be  carried  on  for  profit  if  it  involves 
conditions  of  life  which  are  not  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
race.  Everybody  knows  that  no  one  is  going  to  carry  on  a  business 
unless  he  makes,  or  is  likely  to  make,  a  profit  out  of  it ;  but  I  say  that 
if  a  profit  cannot  be  made  except  by  carrying  on  a  business  in  such  a 
way  as  involves  the  class  of  conditions  which  I  shall  disclose,  then  it  is 
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up  to  the  managers  of  that  business  either  to  close  down  or  else  to 
carry  on  the  business  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of 
humanity.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  coal  mines ;  but  if  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  confined  to  experts 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  get  very  much  business  done.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  reason  why  I  am  moving  the  Second  Reading  of  this 
Hill  this  afternoon  is  that  those  who  have  invited  me  to  bring  it  forward 
have  been  unable  to  get  in  any  other  way  their  case  presented  to 
Parliament.  Briefly,  the  three-shift  system  is  this.  I  am  not  saying 
that  this  system  has  been  introduced  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  the  Coal  Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Act,  but  the  facts  are,  that 
before  the  Eight  Hours  Act  became  law  there  were  two  seven-hour 
shifts  for  hewers  and  one  ten-hours  shift  for  putters.  The  Act  reduced 
the  hours  and  made  it  necessary  to  have  two  shifts  for  putters.  Then 
it  was  found  that  the  putters  could  put  more  coal  than  the  hewers 
could  hew,  and  a  third  shift  for  hewers  had  to  be  introduced.  That, 
briefly,  is  the  reason  why  the  three-shift  system  was  brought  into 
existence. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  explain  to  your  Lordships  the  agreements 
which  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  three-shift  system.  I  dare  say 
they  will  be  disclosed  in  the  debate  this  afternoon.  But  if  those 
agreements  were  arrived  at,  then  the  men  will  tell  you  that  they  were 
arrived  at  by  their  representatives  behind  their  backs,  and  that  had 
they  been  properly  explained  to  the  miners  at  the  time,  they  were  not 
agreements  such  as  they  would  have  agreed  to.  They  certainly  would 
not  have  agreed  to  them  if  they  could  have  foreseen  the  results,  i 
now  say  that  the  three-shift  system  is  destructive  of  their  home  lift'. 
say  that  it  places  an  intolerable  strain  upon  the  women  of  the 
family,  and  that  it  limits  and  curtails  their  opportunities  for  taking 
part  in  the  social  life  of  their  .  and  particularly  in  attending 

meetings  of  their  own  trade  unions.  It  does  not  iv.pihv  an  expert  in 
coal  mining  or  in  anything  else  to  ar  the  conclusion,  where 

•  •  is  a  house  inhabited  by  a  family  the  male  members  of  which 
work  in  turns  practically  the  whole  round  of  the  clock,  that  the  home 

f  that  cottage  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  very  seriously  threatem 
are  coming  in  and  going  out  constantly.     I  am  informed  that  the 

ion  have  to  get  up  shortly   after   midnight,   and   that   there   is 
changing  and  washing  and  cooking  and  the  rest  of  it  going  on  in  the 


household  until  Dotting  on  for  midnight  on  the  following  evening.  The 
boys  in  particular  suffer  from  lack  of  sleep.  1  am  well  aware  that 
there  are  certain  hours  in  which  they  could  sleep.  But,  after  all, 
human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  if  the  hours  in  which  the  boy 
can  sleep  are  hours  of  daylight,  you  are  not  .going  to  be  able  to  control 
him  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  him  at  home.  He  therefore  goes  out  to 
play,  and  the  figures  given  to  me  show  that  since  the  introduction  of 
this  system  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  accidents  in  the  mines  to 
boys  owing  to  their  falling  asleep  while  at  work. 

lint  this  is  not  all.  The  principal  thing  that  these  men  complain 
of  is  that,  owing  to  the  life  which  they  have  to  lead  under  the  three- 
shift  system,  their  opportunities  for  meeting  together  for  purposes  of 
organizing  recreation,  attending  classes  of  various  kinds,  and  particu- 
larly attending  meetings  of  their  own  trade  unions  are  very  seriously 
limited,  and  that  those  things  which  used  to  be  capable  of  being 
done,  as  they  ought  to  be  done,  on  a  week-day  now  have  to  be 
performed  on  a  Sunday,  which  is  not  a  desirable  state  of  things.  All 
this  and  more  than  this  I  believe  has  been  laid  before  Lord  Joicey. 
He  wrote  in  reply  a  letter  which  I  will  not  read  to  your  Lordships,  but 
it  is  not  an  unfair  description  of  the  noble  Lord's  letter  to  say 
that,  without  answering  categorically  the  complaints  contained  in  the 
communication  addressed  to  him,  he  contented  himself  by  a  general 
proposal  that  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  do  away  with  the  three- 
shift  system  the  hewers  should  work  longer  hours  than  they  do  at  the 
present  moment.  You  may  assert  that  the  time  which  the  Northum- 
berland hewer  now  works  from  bank  to  bank,  which  I  am  told  is  six 
hours  fifty  minutes,  is  too  little,  and  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  what 
he  desires  to  get  rid  of  under  this  Bill  he  should  work  for  a  longer 
period.  If  we  are  going  to  assent  to  that  proposition  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  into  account  the  frame  of  mind  of  these  men. 

I  have  not  come  here  this  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
employed  against  employer  or  employer  against  employed.  We  have 
quite  enough  of  that  and  to  spare  in  this  country  already.  I  am  not 
going  out  of  my  way  either  to  attack  anybody  or  to  flatter  anybody. 
But  I  shall  not  be  going  beyond  the  mark  when  I  say  that  the 
Northumberland  miner,  so  at  any  rate  I  have  always  been  told,  is  the 
fine  flower  of  the  mining  population  of  this  country.  He  has  won  for 
himself,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  a  position  with  regard  to  the 
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lation  of  his  hours  of  labour  to  which  he  considers  himself  entitled 
and  of  which  he  is  probably  justly  proud,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  demand  that 
the  three-shift  system  should  be  done  away  with  to  say  that  if  only  he 
will  give  up  the  main  thing  for  which  he  and  those  who  have  preceded 
him  have  been  working,  then  everything  will  be  all  right. 

In  former  times,  when  there  was  a  direct  personal  touch  between 
employer  and  employed,  legislation  was,  perhaps,  not  necessary.  But 
now,  owing  to  reasons  which  I  will  not  go  into  or  criticise,  employers 
and  employed  do  not  know  one  another ;  and  now  that  large  business 
concerns  have  got  into  the  hands  of  companies  and  personal  contact 
has  been  lost,  we  are  obliged  in  Parliament  to  try  to  regulate  these 
affairs.  This  Bill  is  not  a  very  ambitious  piece  of  legislation.  I 
not  modern  legislation.  All  modern  legislation  means  that  you  take 
something  from  somebody  by  main  force,  particularly  from  your 
political  opponents  if  you  can,  and  employ  a  large  army  of  officials  in 
order  to  do  it.  This  Bill  does  not  do  that.  It  merely  seeks  to  regulate 
the  hours  in  mines  in  such  a  way  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
working  in  them  shall  have  a  decent  and  a  dignified  existence.  That 
is  all  that  this  Bill  attempts  to  do.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  told  that  if 
this  kind  of  legislation  is  persisted  in,  particularly  this  Bill,  it  will 
wreck  the  industry  by  reducing  the  output. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  in  the  case  of  those  collieries  which 

are  now  under  the  three-shift  system  the  output  of  coal  is  less  than  it 

was  when  they  were  worked  under  the  two-shift  system.     Therefore  it 

seems  that  a  return  to  the  two-shift  system  would  at  least  be  desirable 

11  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  desire  as  large  an  output  of  coal 

as  can  possibly  be  got.     After  all,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought   to 

lecture  either  employers  or  employed  in   this  matter,     But  am  I  net 

right  in  saying  that  the  success  of  your  business  and  the  amount  of 

yon ?•  output  must   in  a  very  large  degree  depend  upon  the  willingness 

of  your  workers?    If  you  have  men  working  for  you  who  feel  that 

they  are  being  unjustly  treated  and  that  they  are  not  getting 

i«litions  to  which,  rightly  or  wrongly — I  think  quite  rightly-  * 

say  they  are  entitled,  then  appear  to  anyone,  even  though  he  is 

not  an  expert,  that  you  are  limiting  the  finest  asset  that  you  have 

md  that  is  the  natural  will  to  do  the  best  one  possibly  can. 

o 
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I  noticed  the  other  day  that  Lord  Joicey,  who  has  given  notice  to 
move  the  rejection  of  this  Bill,  was  interviewed  with  regard  to  the 
Bill.  He  was  asked  whether  he  knew  why  I  had  brought  it  forward  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  was  pained  to  see  that  his  Lordship  told 
the  reporter  that  I  had  brought  it  forward  for  the  sake  of  votes. 
Now,  what  can  he  mean  by  that  ?  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  do  not 
now  represent  a  constituency — I  believe  that  the  noble  Lord  himself 
is  equally  thankful  that  he  does  not  represent  a  constituency — and 
what  I  can  possibly  have  to  do  with  getting  votes  in  this  respect 
I  cannot  imagine.  I  have  no  constituency.  I  do  not  understand  the 
noble  Lord's  statement  at  all.  We  have  not  got  an  elected  House  of 
Lords  yet,  and,  even  if  we  had,  I  certainly  should  not  stand  for 
Newcastle,  for  I  should  not  be  asked  to  go  there.  No,  my  Lords  ;  I  am 
bringing  this  Bill  forward  because  it  involves  a  great  principle,  because 
the  natural  means  of  getting  these  matters  attended  to — that  is,  by 
going  straight  to  the  employers — have  failed,  and  because  I  believe 
that  unless  Parliament,  and  particularly  this  House,  which  is  filled  by 
men  who  are  still  in  an  independent  position,  takes  some  cognisance 
of  these  matters,  we  shall  accentuate  the  bitter  feeling  aroused  by 
circumstances  of  this  kind.  Unless  we  abandon  the  policy  of  turning 
our  backs  on  these  things,  then,  my  Lords,  I  believe  that  the  industrial 
disputes  about  which  we  hear  so  much  nowadays  are  bound  to  be  very 
much  aggravated.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  what  noble  Lords  who 
do  not  agree  with  me  have  to  say  about  this  Bill.  I  believe  in  the  case 
of  these  miners.  If  I  can  get  any  noble  Lord  to  tell  with  me  I  shall 
take  the  Bill  to  a  division,  but  if  no  noble  Lord  will  tell  with  me  then 
I  suppose  I  shall  be,  not  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  and  perhaps  not 
for  the  last,  in  a  minority  of  one.  I  beg  to  move. 

LORD  JOICEY:  My  Lords,  I  feel  sure  that  your  Lordships 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  I  find  no  fault  whatever  in  the 
presentation  of  the  case  for  this  Bill  by  the  noble  Lord.  But  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  the  Bill  has  been  brought  forward  in  your 
Lordships'  House.  It  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary  thing  that  a  large 
industry,  employing  over  1,000,000  men  and  having  the  largest  Labour 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  not  have  found  some 
one  to  bring  forward  the  measure  in  the  other  House.  The  only 
impression  I  can  get  from  the  fact  that  the  Bill  is  presented  in  your 
Lordships'  House  by  the  noble  Lord  is  that  it  has  very  little  support 
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among  the  mining  community  of  the  country ;  because  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  miners,  when  they  feel  strongly  on  any 
particular  subject,  have  the  power  and  the  ability  to  present  their 

case  themselves  in  a  remarkable  way He  seemed  rather 

surprised  that  I  should  have  attributed  his  action  in  having  brought 
forward  this  Bill  in  your  Lordships'  House  to  the  desire  to  get  votes. 
I  could  see  no  other  ground  for  his  action.  Knowing  so  much  of  the 
case  myself,  I  could  not  see  any  other  reason  which  should  induce  a 
noble  Lord  to  bring  forward  such  a  measure  in  this  House. 

i  thumberland  and  Durham  are  counties  where  the  best  feeling 
exists  between  employers  and  workmen.  Unions  were  formed  there 
before  they  were  formed  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  negotia- 
tions necessary  to  carry  on  the  industry  there  have  been  discussed  over 
and  over  again  across  the  table  by  representatives  of  both  sides.  We 
have  our  special  committees,  containing  six  workmen's  representatives 
and  six  representatives  of  the  employers,  presided  over  by  an  impartial 
chairman,  Mr.  Shortt,  the  Member  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  All  cases 
which  do  not  affect  the  whole  county  are  brought  before  these 
committees  and  dealt  with  by  them,  the  result  being  that  a  great  deal 
of  ill-feeling  and  a  number  of  strikes  are  prevented. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  measure  has  the  general  support  of  the 
mining  community.  I  know  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  are  anxious  for  Parliament  to  interfere  in  everything  between 
employers  and  employed,  but  in  the  main  these  are  men  who  would 
never  be  satisfied.  They  are  Socialists,  large  numbers  of  them,  who 
want  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  great  industries  of  the 
country  under  private  management.  I  cannot  think  that  your  Lord- 
ships will  have  any  sympathy  with  a  view  of  that  kind.  The  noble 
Lord  alluded  to  the  hours  worked  by  the  boys.  The  boys  used  to 
work  a  shift  of  ten  hours.  An  effort  was  made  to  reduce  their  ho 

they  have  been  reduced  from  time  to  time.  Long  before  the  Eight 
Hours  Act  became  law  the  owners  were  approached  \v  \v  to 

reducing  the  hours  if  possible,  and  the  miners  of  Northumberland  were 
asked  to  present  a  scheme  which  would  have  that  effect.  What  was 
that  scheme  ?  It  was  practically  the  three-shift  scheme,  which  has 
now  been  adopted.  The  noble  Lord  alluded  to  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
November  last  in  n  ply  to  a  correspondent  who  asked  whether 

aid  suggest  some  way  in  which  the  three-shift  system  could  be 
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abolished,  and  as  the  noble  Lord  has  referred  to  my  letter  perhaps 
your  Lordships  will  allow  me  to  read  the  whole  of  it.  I  then 
wrote — 

"  The  conditions  of  pits  vary  so  greatly  that  I  feel  some  hesitation  at  ex- 
:  ng  a  definite  opinion :  but  so  far  as  my  general  knowledge  enables  me  to  do 
so,  I  believe  that  the  best  course  for  the  miners  to  take,  if  they  wish  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  the  three-shift  system,  would  be  to  make  the  hewers'  shift 
eight  hours  bank  to  bank  instead  of  seven  hours,  or  I  believe,  six  hours  fifty 
minutes,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  thereby  enable  the  owners  to  revert  to  the  two- 
shift  system.  As  you  doubtless  know,  the  three-shift  system,  which  is  criticised 
in  the  pamphlet  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me,  is  really  the  result 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland  of  the  passing  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act,  which 
was  opposed  for  some  years  by  the  miners  of  these  two  northern  counties,  who 
I  think  unfortunately,  changed  their  attitude  towards  the  Bill. 
I  believe  that  in  other  parts  of  the  British  coalfield  hewers,  like  the  rest  of  their 
underground  fellow  workmen,  work  an  eight  hours'  shift,  which  is  the  time  per- 
mitted by  the  Eight  Hours  Mines  Act.  In  Durham  and  Northumberland  the 
hewers  so  far  have  been  unwilling  to  work  for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the 
rest  of  the  underground  workmen,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  three-shift 
system  was  found  in  many  pits  to  be  the  only  alternative  to  reducing  the  output, 
which  primarily  depends  upon  the  hewer,  and  exposing  the  owners  to  the  in- 
evitable loss  and  difficulty  in  competing  with  pits  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
Whether  the  adoption  of  my  views  would  necessitate  any  alteration  in  the 
existing  conditions  of  employment  of  the  hewers  in  your  district  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  provided  the  principle  of  the  suggestion  were 
accepted  by  the  hewers,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  for  the  workmen  and  their 
employers  to  arrive  at  some  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  if  the  whole 
subject  was  approached  and  discussed  between  them  in  a  businesslike  spirit  of 
reciprocal  consideration." 

That  practically  states  the  whole  case.  When  the  Eight  Hours  Act 
was  passed  a  great  many  difficulties  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  order  to 
bring  things  into  a  satisfactory  condition.  That  Act  caused  a  complete 
revolution  in  our  system  of  working  in  the  North  of  England,  and  it 
took  scores  of  meetings  between  the  employers  and  the  workmen  before 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  to  work  it  for  the  benefit  ot 
both. 

You  must  not  forget  this  fact,  that  while  there  are  different  interests 
between  employers  and  workmen  they  have  so  many  interests  which 
are  the  same  that  you  cannot  injure  one  without  ultimately  injuring 
the  other.  The  class  of  men  we  have  in  the  North  of  England 
in  the  main  recognise  that.  We  have  a  splendid  class  of  workmen  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  only 
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anxious  to  see  the  industry  with  which  they  are  connected  carried  on 
in  such  a  way  that  while  their  conditions  of  labour  are  satisfactory  the 
owners  shall  have  some  reasonable  recompense  for  the  capital  they  put 
into  it. 

Then,  again,  the  noble  Lord  said  that  it  was  monstrous  to  expect 
these  men  to  work  eight  hours  when  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
work  only  seven.  But  that  was  a  thing  which  was  contemplated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  was  passed.  An 
Amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Richards  to  try  and  ensure,  if  possible, 
that  men  who  worked  less  than  eight  hours  should  not  be  compelled  to 
work  eight  when  that  Bill  became  an  Act.  What  was  Mr.  Richa 
Amendment  ?  It  ran — 

"  Where  at  the  beginning  of  this  Act  the  hours  of  labour  underground, 

her  as  the  result  of  custom  or  of  agreement  with  the  mine  owners,  are  less 
than  the  number  fixed  by  this  Act,  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  such 
underground  workers  so  long  as  their  hours  underground  are  less  than  the  number 
specified  in  this  Act." 

That  Amendment  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
showed  clearly  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  passed  that  Bill  was  the 
possibility  of  meeting  the  difficulty  of  the  Eight  Hours  Act  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  by  having  a  three-shift  system.  There 
were  only  two  alternatives— two  shifts  of  eight  hours  or  the  three-shift 
system  ;  and  these  alternatives  were  put  clearly  before  the  miners. 

owners  gave  way  on  the  eight  hours  question,  and  that  became 
practically  an  agreement. 

My  noble  friend  stated  that  the  three-shift  system  was  agreed  to 
by  the  representatives  of  the  miners  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
miners.  He  evidently  has  not  been  informed  that  the  proposal  was 
submitted  to  the  whole  of  the  county,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  county 
by  a  majority  confirmed  that  agreement.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  and 
the  men  passed  it  with  their  eyes  open.  They  were  informed  precisely 
what  would  be  the  result,  and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  adopt  the 
three-shift  system  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  work 
two  shifts  of  eight  hours. 

I  admit  that  there  are  inconveniences  in  connection  with  the 
three-shift   system,   but  those  inconveniences   have  been  very   much 
exaggerated.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  women  being 
i conveniences.     I  quite  ad 

sea  the  managers  of  the  mines  are  always  anxious,  if 
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possible,  to  remove  it,  and  sometimes  it  can  be  done.  But  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  you  would  have  thought  that  the  whole  of 
the  miners'  wives  were  put  in  the  awkward  position  which  he  described. 
1  will  give  your  Lordships  a  few  figures  to  show  the  proportion  of 
people  who  are  affected.  By  far  the  majority  of  the  houses  inhabited 
by  the  miners  have  only  one  worker  in  them ;  and  where  there  are  two 
working  in  two  shifts  many  of  them  are  fathers  and  sons  who 
prefer  to  follow  each  other  than  allow  a  stranger  to  do  so.  At  the 
two-shift  pits  in  Durham  there  are  5,856  houses,  and  close  upon 
94  per  cent,  of  the  men  living  in  them  work  as  they  used  to  do.  In 
only  340  houses — about  5*45  per  cent. — are  there  workers  who  come 
out  three  times.  At  the  three-shift  pits  there  are  5,933  houses,  and 
96-34  of  these  men  come  out  only  twice.  So  that  it  resolves  itself  into 
this,  that  the  inconvenience  which  is  caused  represents  only  three 
per  cent,  in  the  three-shift  system  and  about  six  per  cent,  in  the  two- 
shift  system.  And  the  inconvenience  occurs  in  the  two-shift  system  just 
as  much  as  in  the  three-shift  system,  so  that  the  abolition  of  the  three- 
shift  system  would  not  get  rid  of  the  troubles  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Lord. 

Clause  1  of  this  Bill  provides  that — 

"  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  no  workman  shall  be  below  ground 
in  a  coal  mine  for  the  purpose  of  the  work  of  getting,  hauling,  drawing,  or 
raising  coal,  or  of  going  to  or  from  such  work  between  the  hours  of  six  at  night 
and  three  on  the  following  morning.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in 
every  coal  mine  the  haulage  of  coal  below  ground  and  the  raising  of  coal  to  the 
surface  shall  absolutely  cease  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  twelve  hours 
in  every  consecutive  twenty-four  hours." 

Such  a  measure  is  unworkable  and  altogether  impracticable,  and  if  you 
were  to  put  it  into  operation  the  first  effect  it  would  have  would  be 
largely  to  reduce  the  production  of  coal  in  this  country  and  largely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  producing  coal.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
reduction  in  the  production  of  coal  in  this  country  would  mean  very  much 
higher  prices  to  consumers.  The  consumer  has  an  important  interest 
in  this  Bill,  and  his  is  an  interest  which  should  be  most  carefully  looked 
into  when  you  are  passing  Acts  of  Parliament.  Many  Acts  have  been 
passed  during  the  last  few  years  which  have  had  this  result  —largely 
increased  cost,  with  very  little  benefit  indeed  to  the  workers.  I  am 
certain  that  if  such  a  measure  as  the  one  now  before  your  Lordships 
were  passed  it  would  be  disastrous  for  the  whole  country.  There  are 
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many  other  arguments  that  I  could  adduce,  but  I  think  I  have  stated 
the  case  against  the  Bill  quite  sufficiently.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
extremely  unwise  on  the  part  of  your  Lordships  to  give  the  Bill  a 
Second  Reading,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  do  so. 

VISCOUNT  ALLENDALE :  My  Lords,  perhaps  it  would  be  cou- 
rt nient  that  I  should  now  state  what  the  position  of  the  Government  is 
with  regard  to  this  Bill.  The  grounds  advanced  in  support  of  this 
proposal  would  apply,  not  only  to  the  coal  industry,  but  equally  to 
all  other  industries  which  are  carried  on  at  night ;  and  a  similar 
"demand  would  be  made  on  those  industries,  with  the  probable  result 
of  a  serious  dislocation  of  trade  in  many  cases. 

If  the  three-shift  system  were  abolished  in  Northumberland  the 
owners  would,  or  might  probably,  make  a  strong  effort  to  raise  the 
hewers'  hours  from  seven  to  eight,  which  is  the  usual  shift  in  the  rest 
of  the  country.  At  present  the  miners  in  Northumberland  and 
ham  only  work  seven  hours  more  or  less,  at  some  collieries  rather 
less ;  whereas  I  think  throughout  the  rest  uf  the  country  miners  work 
nearly  the  full  eight  hours.  Then  as  regards  night  work.  If  this  Bill 
were  passed  into  law  night  work  would  be  practically  abolished.  The 
men  have,  perhaps  rather  naturally,  a  distaste  for  work  at  night,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  which  I  am  aware  before  the  Home  Office  that 
night  work  has  any  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  men  or  boys. 

Then  with  regard  to  ventilation.  I  have  seen  it  stated  sometimes 
that  the  ventilation  of  a  mine  under  the  three-shift  system  is  worse. 
I  may  perhaps  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  there  is  a  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Home  Office  in  respect  of  ventilation,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  under  the  three-shift  system  the  mines  are  not 
kept  properly  ventilated. 

THE  EARL  OP  CRAWFORD  :  My  noble  friend  calls  this  a  Bill  to 
abolish  the  three-shift  system,  but  it  never  mentioi  .ree- shift 

system.  If  this  Bill  were  passed,  assuming  consent  to  exist  between 
the  employers  and  employed,  there  is  no  reason  why  tin  three  shift 
system  should  not  continue.  There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  why  even 
four,  five  or  six  shifts  should  not  be  worked  under  the  present  Bill.  It 
is  purely  a  Bill  to  limit  hours;  and  not  only  to  Hunt  hours,  but  to 
state  the  limitations  within  which  those  hours  shall  be  limited.  The 
noble  Lord  was  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  result  upon  the  working  houn 
of  those  directly  concerned.  At  the  present  moment  the  hewer  in 
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Northumberland  works  on  the  average  from  six  and  a-half  hours  to  six 
hours  fifty  minutes.  Lf  this  Bill  were  passed  his  hours  would 
inevitably  assimilate  to  those  of  the  hewer,  in  Lancashire  or  in  South 
Wales.  Instead  of  from  six  hours  thirty  minutes  to  six  hours  fifty 
minutes  he  would  work  eight  hours.  Did  the  advocates  of  this  Bill 
put  that  point  to  my  noble  friend  ?  Did  they  wish  to  enlarge  their 
working  hours  ?  Because  that,  economically  speaking,  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  his  proposal. 

The  noble  Lord  said — I  confess  it  surprised  me  somewhat — that 
those  with  whom  he  had  discussed  this  question  had  failed  to  make 
their  grievances  felt.  He  repeated  that  statement  during  his  speech. 
Why  have  they  failed  to  make  their  grievances  felt  ?  The  miners  have 
their  agents.  The  number  of  colliers  in  trade  unions  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland  is  as  great  as  the  number  anywhere  else  in  Britain. 
Does  the  noble  Lord  allege  that  the  miners'  agents  and  the  miners' 
Members  of  Parliament  returned  for  Northumberland  are  negligent  or 
incompetent  ? 

Having  reduced  the  number  of  men  employed  and  having  increased 
the  hours  of  those  who  remain,  you  will  increase  the  cost  of  every  ton 
of  coal.  Now,  that  is  a  serious  thing.  People  seem  to  think  that 
every  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  coal 
owner.  That  is  far  from  the  case  ;  and  it  is  very  much  against  the 
interests  of  the  colliery  proprietors  that  the  price  of  coal  should  rise 
to  such  a  cost  as  to  prejudice  its  free  purchase  in  the  great  industries 
of  this  country. 

THE  MARQUESS  OF  LONDONDERRY:  What  will  this  Bill  do? 
It  will  most  seriously  limit  the  output  of  coal,  not  only  in  tfhe  three- 
shift  collieries  but  also  in  the  two-shift  collieries,  and  also  materially 
increase  the  cost  of  production,  with  serious  results  not  only  in  those 
districts  but  all  over  the  country.  I  cannot  but  think,  after  the  men's 
own  desire  that  there  should  be  this  third  shift,  that  if  there  had  been 
any  feeling  on  the  subject  against  it,  the  men,  through  their  agents  and 
representatives,  would  have  brought  it  before  the  notice  of  the  public. 
If  there  is  this  feeling  which  my  noble  friend  says  there  is — I  have  not 
had  any  experience  of  it  myself  although  I  live  a  good  deal  of  my  time 
in  the  North — it  is  necessary  that  the  owners  should  elicit  from  the 
men  exactly  what  their  objections  are  to  the  three-shift  system,  so  that 
they  may  know  what  it  is  they  have  to  meet.  At  the  present  moment 
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nave  no  intimation  that  the  men  desire  a  change,  and,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  they  have  their  representatives  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  bring  the  matter  forward  if  there  was  any  real  feeling  in 
regard  to  it. 

J  wish  to  look  at  this  question  from  the  men's  point  of  view,  and 
to  point  out  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  limited  output  of  coal  if  this 
third-shift  system  were  abolished.  It  would  lead  to  the  dismissal  or 
unemployment  of  at  least  one- third  of  the  men  employed.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  as  Lord  Joicey  has  told  you,  whether  those  men  would  be 
able  to  get  fresh  employment ;  at  any  rate,  they  would  not  be  able 
probably  to  get  employment  in  those  collieries  and  districts  where  they 
and  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  before  them  worked.  And  a  man 
brought  up  to  pit  life  would  find  it  difficult  to  alter  his  mode  of  living 
in  order  to  take  up  any  other  employment.  The  wages  of  a  pitman  are 
very  high,  and  justly  high  because  his  is  a  perilous  occupation. 
I  should  like,  if  you  will  not  consider  me  egotistical,  to  speak  with 
regard  to  my  own  experience  in  the  case  of  my  own  collieries.  The 
proportion  of  labour  cost  per  ton  of  coal  raised  is  to-day  74  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost.  This  compares  with  68  per  cent,  in  1879  when  the 
basis  was  fixed.  Miners'  wages  now  form  11  per  cent,  more  of  the 
total  cost  than  was  the  case  in  1879.  I  say  that  to  show  that  these 
are  wages  which  any  working  man  would  be  glad  to  get.  If  I  may, 
1  would  venture  to  say  one  word  to  my  noble  friend  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Broke.  I  see  that  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  his  county  went  in  a  deputation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
the  other  day,  and  put  forward  their  grievances  with  regard  to  very  low 
wages  and  long  hours  of  work.  I  suggest  to  him  that  he  might  apply 

talents  to  bettering  the  lot  of  those  labourers.  Their  wages  \\  ill 
not  compare  with  the  wages  in  Northumberland.  If  my  noble  friend 
would  leave  Northumberland  alone  and  endeavour  to  benefit  the  agri- 
cultural classes  in  the  c<  .vim -h  In-  lives,  I  am  sure  he  would 
never  regret  it. 

TUB  MABQUBSS  OF  SAU^  My  Lords,  I  rise  pnm-ipally  for 

the  purpose  of  joining  my  voice  to  that  of  Lord  Crawford  in  suggest- 
ing to  my  noble  friend  Lord  \\illoughbythat  he  should  be  satisfied 
witl i   i he  discussion  which  he  has  raised.     I  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  some  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
afternoon's  discussion    to    the    effect    that    my   noble    friend    Lord 
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Willoughby  was  not  entitled  to  raise  a  debate  upon  the  condition  of 
these  particular  miners.  It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  people  that 
your  Lordships  are  not  entitled  to  discuss  a  question  unless  you  are 
experts  in  the  matter.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  take  that  view  of  the 
duties  of  your  Lordships'  House.  As  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
it  is  our  business  to  consider  all  the  grievances  of  the  people ;  not  only 
the  grievances  which  can  be  proved,  but  the  grievances  which  can  be 
alleged.  It  is  our  business  to  discuss  them  and  determine  upon  them 
impartially.  It  would  be  no  more  true  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to 
discuss  them  than  to  say  that  a  Judge  ought  not  to  try  a  patent  case 
unless  he  is  an  inventor,  or  that  a  barrister  should  not  plead  in  a 
licensing  case  unless  he  is  a  brewer.  The  capacity  to  hear,  judge,  and 
determine  the  grievances  of  the  people  does  not  belong  particularly  to 
experts.  Therefore  I  do  not  in  the  least  say  that  my  noble  friend  was 
not  entitled  to  bring  forward  this  Bill.  I  think  he  was  fully  justified 
in  doing  it,  and  I  think  he  has  performed  a  public  service  in  calling 
attention  to  a  feeling  of  grievance  which  undoubtedly  exists. 

Lord  Joicey  said  that  the  grievance  was  felt  by  very  few  people. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  because  that  makes  the  problem  easier.  But 
from  certain  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  me  I  have  some  doubt 
whether  the  grievance  is  as  small  as  he  made  out.  I  have  seen  an 
allegation,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  when  there  was  a  demand 
for  a  strike  the  other  day  upon  this  subject  the  men  belonging  to  these 
collieries  voted  unanimously  in  favour  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  but  that  fact  shows  that 
there  is  a  fairly  widespread  wish  that,  if  possible,  the  conditions  which 
prevail  should  be  mitigated.  That  is  really  the  point.  The  noble 
Lord  said  that  the  management  were  always  anxious  to  mitigate 

vances.  The  noble  Lord  representing  the  Government  also  referred 
to  that.  Lord  Crawford  said  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  he  went 
further  because  he  said  that  he  thonght  this  debate  itself  would 
stimulate  those  engaged  in  the  industry  to  do  their  utmost  to  get  rid 
of  all  these  rubs  as  far  as  they  could  be  got  rid  of  in  the  management 
of  the  mines. 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  we  cannot  ignore,  in  the  mining 
or  any  other  industry,  the  feeling  of  unrest  which  is  undoubtedly 
abroad  amongst  the  labourers.  That  ought  not  to  be.  There  must  be 
something  wrong.  It  is  no  good  pretending  that  there  is  nothing 
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wrong  when  there  is  a  profound  feeling  of  unrest  such  as  we  see.     As 

Lordships  know,  I  was  born  and  bred  a  Conservative,  with  all  a 
Conservative's  feelings  and  beliefs ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  statesmen 
of  the  country  can  do  better  than  investigate  and  try  to  solve  the 
reason  for  this  unrest.  I  believe  that  if  we  could  only  find  some 
method,  not  merely  to  get  rid  of  proved  grievances,  but  of  alleged 
and  even  false  grievances  which  ought  not  to  be  alleged  at  all,  we 
should  have  done  great  good  to  the  mining  industry  and  every  other 
industry.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  cannot  regret  that  my  noble 
friend  has  brought  forward  his  Bill.  But  I  think  he  will  allow  me  to 
say  that  his  Bill  is  not  a  good  one.  I  cannot,  therefore,  support 
it,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  satisfied  with  the  discussion  and  not  put  your 
Lordships  to  the  trouble  of  a  division. 

THE  LORD  PRIVY  SEAL  AND  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR 
INDIA  (THE  MARQUESS  OF  CREWE)  :  My  Lords,  the  noble  Marquess 
who  has  just  sat  down  appeared  to  believe  that  some  speakers  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  your  Lordships'  House  was  scarcely  com- 
petent to  consider  a  subject  of  this  kind.  My  impression  of  the  debate 
was  not  the  same.  I  heard  no  suggestion  of  the  kind  made. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  this  measure  seem  to  hinge  mainly 
on  the  discomfort  which  is  caused  by  the  three- shift  system  and 
apparently  on  a  desire  to  abolish  night  work  in  coal  mines  altogether. 
Well,  that  would  be,  as  Lord  Crawford  said,  a  very  considerable 
revolution  in  this  industry.  I  do  not  see  myself  that  the  lot  of  those 
who  work  underground  at  night  is  in  itself  a  harder  one  £han  that  of 
the  great  number  of  people  in  other  industries— the  large  number 
of  people,  for  instance,  in  the  railway  service — who  are  employed  at 
hours  when  people  who  are  able  to  order  their  lives  as  they  choose 
naturally  prefer  to  take  their  rest.  I  can  hardly  imagine,  therefore, 
that  the  mining  industry  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  press  for  the  abolition 
of  work  underground  at  night. 

But  apart  from  the  particular  points  involved  in  this  Bill,  the 
main  reason  which  would  have  deterred  me  from  supporting  any  Hill 
of  tins  kin.l  l.rnu.Ljht  in  in  this  way  is  this — and  it  has  already  been 
clearly  stated  by  the  noble  Marquess,  Lord  Londonderry,  and  als< 
Lord  Crawford— namely,  that  there  is  no  industry  so  far  as  I  know  in 

whole  country  in  which  the  habit  of  conference  and  communion 
between  the  different  sets  of  people  engaged  in  the  industry  is  car 
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out  to  such  perfection  as  it  is  in  the  mining  industry.  That  being 
so,  it  ought  only  to  be  when  conference  and  communication  and 
all  possible  patience  has  been  exercised  that  Parliament  should  step  in 
with  a  drastic  measure  of  this  kind. 

The  following  speech  was  suppressed  by  the  North   Mail  :— 

LORD  WILLOUGHBY  DE  BROKE  :  My  Lords,  I  desire  to 
thank  your  Lordships  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received 
this  Bill,  and  for  the  friendly  manner  in  which  your  criticisms  have 
been  uttered.  The  grievances  which  I  have  ventured  to  bring  forward 
have  been  in  the  main  practically  admitted  by  almost  every  speaker ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  seems  a  universal  disposition  to  ask  me  not 
to  put  the  House  to  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  voting  against  a 
measure  which  is  destined  to  relieve  these  grievances.  It  may  be  that 
this  Bill  is  a  bad  Bill.  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  what  your  Lordships 
allowed  me  to  say  in  moving  the  Second  Reading  that  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  are  prepared  to  accept  any  amount  of  amendment  provided 
that  the  House  admits  the  principle  of  the  Bill  and  thereby  confesses 
that  there  are  conditions  prevalent  in  certain  mines  in  Northumberland 
which  ought  not  to  prevail.  We  have  been  told  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  that  there  is  not  so  much  backing  for  this  Bill  outside  the 
House  as  I  think  there  is ;  that  I  have  not  only  exaggerated  the  evils 
which  I  seek  to  redress,  but  that  I  have  also  over-estimated  the  support 
that  is  behind  the  Bill  outside.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about  that.  My 
noble  friend  Lord  Crawford  wanted  to  know  why  the  men  had  not 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  proper  channels  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Parliament.  I  suppose  he  meant  that  the  Labour  Party  had 
not  made  themselves  felt.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Labour 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  represents  the  labouring  men  in 
England  as  a  whole.  I  should  say  it  is  very  doubtful.  I  should  think 
that  if  all  the  labouring  men  of  the  country  were  asked  whether  the 
Labour  Party  really  represented  them  the  answer  might  surprise  some 
of  those  Members  of  Parliament.  At  any  rate,  that  is  speculation. 
l>ut  this  is  a  fact  that  you  cannot  get  away  from,  that  the  Northum- 
berland Miners'  Association  passed  a  resolution,  I  believe  unanimously, 
asking  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Joicey,  not  to  oppose  this  Bill. 

LORD  JOICEY :  The  Council  of  the  Northumberland  Miners' 
Association. 
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LORD  WILLOUGHBY  DE  BROKE  :  Well,  that  is  already  a 
considerable  support  for  the  principle  of  this  measure.  But  it  appears 
that  if  I  divided  the  House  on  the  Bill  I  should  not  get,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  single  supporter,  'and  every  one  would  say  that  although  the 

vances  were  admitted  your  Lordships  could  not  vote  for  the  Bill 
because  the  machinery  I  had  brought  forward  was  so  defective  ;  and 
even  the  noble  Marquess,  Lord  Crewe,  would  be  able  to  be  represented 
out  of  doors  as  being  on  the  side,  not  of  the  angels,  but  of  the  pluto- 
crats whom  he  and  his  friends  in  the  other  House  are  always 
denouncing. 

I  do  not  wish  on  this  occasion,  my  Lords,  to  put  you  to  the 
trouble  of  a  division.  But  I  withdraw  this  Bill  on  one  condition,  and 
one  condition  only,  and  that  is  that  those  who  are  most  concerned  in 
this  matter,  the  owners  of  the  mines  who  have  opposed  the  Bill  but 
who  at  the  same  time  have  admitted  that  there  are  grievances,  will 
understand  that  it  is  "  up  to  them  "  to  see  that  in  the  meantime  every 
step  is  taken  in  this  matter  to  meet  the  men  who  are  principally 
concerned.  On  that  condition,  and  on  that  condition  only,  I  will  not 
put  your  Lordships  to  the  trouble  of  a  division  this  evening.  But  that 
gives  me  and  my  friends  a  perfectly  free  hand  to  introduce,  if  we  think 
well,  other  Bills  at  some  future  time  for  this  purpose  which  will  be 
perhaps  couched  in  different  language  from  that  of  the  Bill  which 
I  have  introduced  this  afternoon. 
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The  publishers  of  this  pamphlet  acknowledge  with  reverence 
and  gratitude  their  debts  to  the  great  dead.  They  apologise 
to  readers  for  having  to  put  forward  in  this  imperfect  form 
the  expression  of  the  views  of  soldiers  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  The  other  pamphlets  of  this  series  had  the 
advantage  of  philosophic  criticism  from  Crawford  Cree,  of  the 
inimitable  wit  and  historical  knowledge  of  Victor  Cree,  and 
above  all  of  the  literary  skill  of  Humphrey  Dickinson.  Other 
friends  learned  in  legal  history  have  made  the  last  sacrifice 
or  are  now  on  active  service.  The  publishers  can  but  do  their 
best  to  express  what  these  brave  men  desired  before  the  war, 
and  what  they  knew  could  find  no  practical  expression  until 
this  age  had  learnt  a  new  standard  of  values.  It  is  but  typical 
of  the  age  to  find  the  journalists,  politicians  and  1  nisi  ness  men 
of  this  country,  in  dearly  purchased  comfort,  congratulating 
themselves  that  the  age  is  not  decadent.  It  is  hard  to  forget 
the  treatment  meted  out  by  these  comfortable  people  to  the 
Services  and  to  the  youth  of  England  who  have  saved  her.  The 
sleek  classes,  who  have  power  and  who  talk,  are  decadent  now 
as  they  were  decadent  then.  It  is  not  they  who  will  find  a 
place  in  history,  and  their  complacency  need  not  depress  us. 
Death  and  total  ruin  have  been  willingly  endured  by  men  and 
women  of  honour  in  every  class  while  they  have  bt-rn  making 
profits.  The  controllers  of  finance  and  investors  m  lo.i 

II y  change  their  outlook,  or  they   will    learn    in   the 
something  worse  than  a  German  invasion   what   are   the  true 
aims  of  human  lift-.     For  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  revolution. 
The  industrial  system  is  past  redemption.      It   is  useless   to 
dwell  upon  the  selfishness  of  trade  unionists.     They  have  had 
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no  masters  to  inspire  them  with  a  true  incentive  to  labour.  The 
character  of  the  control  has  been  at  fault  and  must  be  changed. 
Power  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  use  it 
properly. 

This  pamphlet  advocates  action  as  the  only  fitting  memorial 
to  the  dead,  and  action  of  such  a  kind  as  shall  appeal  to  the 
returning  soldier.  It  is  hoped  that  it  is  written  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  countrymen  of  Lord  Roberts  who,  in  the  bitterest 
moments  of  our  history,  refrained  from  saying, "  I  told  you  so." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  LOST  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGLISH  LAW. 

Jurists,  accurately  defining  their  subject-matter,  treat  only 
of  those  private  rights  which  are  in  fact  protected  by  the 
law.  And  so  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  study  of  law, 
the  use  of  the  word  "  right  "  creates  no  more  confusion  than  a 
study  of  Austin  will  easily  overcome.  A  legal  "  right "  is  such 
action  as  the  law  allows,  in  contradistinction  to  a  legal  "wrong" 
which  is  something  which  the  law  will  punish.  And  as  by 
punishment  the  law  hopes  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
"wrong,"  by  the  protection  surrounding  the  right,  it  is  clear 
that  the  law  hopes  to  encourage  the  action  which  it  shields  with 
its  defences.  In  studying  the  "rights"  protected  by  law  we 
can  discover  the  political  policy  of  a  nation.  And  if  we  desire 
to  change  that  policy,  we  shall  eventually  be  forced  to  consider 
reforms  in  the  law.  It  is,  however,  the  most  notable  error  of 
latter-day  statesmanship  to  suppose  that  an  alteration  of  law 
will  effect  a  change  of  policy.  Laws  are  not  really  made  by 
Parliament.  That  is  a  mere  fiction  of  jurists.  Parliament  is 
helpless  in  the  matter.  If  it  enacts  a  law  contrary  to  the  living 
traditions  of  the  people,  that  law  is  abortive,  like  all  the 
Lloyd  George  Legislation  from  1909  to  1(J11.  When  such 
attempts  are  made  much  friction  is  caused  and  a  great  deal  of 
money,  time  and  energy  is  spent,  and  then  the  whole  scheme 
has  either  to  be  withdrawn,  as  was  the  case  with  the  new 
scheme  for  taxing  land,  or  else  the  muddle  is  shrouded  in 
bureaucratic  mystery  until  it  can  be  finally  hidden,  as  is 
the  case  with  National  Insurance.  Practical  men  who  \vi.-li 
to  reform  the  law  must  begin  by  founding  a  tradition  of 
action  out  of  which  a  new  or  reformed  law  may  grow. 
They  must  study  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  take  sm-h 


uc-tion  us  will  supply  those  needs.  If  the  action  is  hampered  by 
limitation  against  those  obstacles  must  strive  for 
their  removal.  If  their  power  to  act  requires  legal  protection 
which  is  not  forthcoming,  the  necessary  sanction  must  be 
sou-lit,  if  possible  by  appeal  to  the  judges,  or,  where  the  right 
claimed  is  so  novel  or  so  obsolete  that  no  judge  can  bring  it 
within  the  existing  law,  by  reference  to  Parliament.  This 
elementary  principle  of  legislation,  referred  to  time  and  again  in 
the  lied  Hose  pamphlets,  is  entirely  overlooked  by  modern 
legislators  for  a  very  simple  reason.  Men  "  who  move  with  the 
times  "  have  no  idea  of  action  that  does  not  involve  making 
money.  If  they  concern  themselves  with  politics  it  is  either  to 
make  more  money,  or  to  gain  social  prestige  or  political  power. 
A  man  cannot  go  into  politics  without  advocating  something  or 
other,  so  he  advocates  reforms  of  the  law.  How  comic  this  is 
will  readily  appear  to  any  dispassionate  thinker.  But  the  comic 
escapes  castigation,  because  though  each  M.P.  or  journalist  sees 
the  absurdities  of  all  his  rivals  and  opponents,  an  instinctive 
consciousness  of  the  fraud  of  his  own  party  or  newspaper  disarms 
his  criticism  of  its  real  sting.  In  this  pamphlet  we  shall  not 
concern  ourselves  with  the  ordinary  standards  of  value,  depending, 

they  do,  entirely  on  the  universal  pursuit  of  profit.  We 
shall  not  wince  before  the  criticism  of  those  who  have  preferred 
the  pen  to  the  sword  and  who  dare  not  face  the  tests  of  action 
which  we  uphold.  We  shall  make  an  effort  to  understand  the 
motives  and  aims  that  ought  to  guide  the  actions  of  honourable 
men,  who  do  not  seek  to  enter  the  national  talking  shop,  but 
who  desire  to  find  a  sound  basis  of  action  to  provide  for  the 
common  interests  of  the  English  race  and  particularly  for  that 
part  of  it  which  has  given  everything,  and  has  held  back  nothing 
to  invest  at  usurious  interest  in  the  War  Loan. 

In  former  pamphlets  much  space  has  been  devoted  to  analysis 
of  the  condition  of  industry.  In  putting  forward  the  first 
suggestion  of  a  constructive  nature  it  is  felt  that  we  must  start 
with  the  condition  of  the  land,  on  which  ultimately  we  all 
depend.  With  regard  to  industrial  property,  e.g.,  shares  in 
companies,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  land,  the  law  arms  the 
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owner  with  tho  "right"  to  draw  an  income  without  incurring 
any  responsibility  beyond  the  risk  to  his  capital.  "  B«iti 
poss'ul elites  "  is  a  venerable  legal  catchword,  meaning  that  in  a 
dispute  as  to  ownership  the  possessor  has  many  points  of  the 
law  on  his  side.  It  might  now  be  used  with  an  extended 

ifinmce,  for  the  possession  of  a  share  of  profits  to-day 
depends  on  the  ability  to  get  them ;  and  when  you  get  some  you 
can  without  any  difficulty  get  more.  The  only  test  applied  when 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  building,  to  exploit  a  new  invention,  to 
start  any  enterprise  is,  will  it  pay  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  carried  out 
however  harmful  it  may  be  to  the  race  or  a  portion  of  the  race. 
If  it  will  not  pay.  it  may  be  the  best  book  ever  written  and  it 
will  find  no  puhli>her.  or  the  greatest  scientific  boon  and  it  will 
be  allowed  to  be  forgotten  and  its  inventor  can  go  to  the  work- 
house. Profit,  and  profit  only,  is  our  standard  of  value.  Never 
before  in  history  has  such  an  insane  standard  been  so  universally 
adopted.  No  nation  can  long  survive  which  clings  to  it.  For  it 
means  nothing  less  significant  than  the  triumph  of  the  parasite. 
If  any  proposal  offers  a  chance  to  someone  to  "  make  a  living  " 
out  of  someone  else's  effort,  that  proposal  is  carried  into  effect. 
And  all  property  is  looked  on  as  a  means  of  living  without 
labour.  No  doubt  a  nation  needs  a  leisured  class  who  will  think 
and  lead  it  in  science,  art  and  statesmanship.  It  is  a  great  gain 
to  have  a  large  class  of  peix-ns  beyond  the  necessity  to  labour 
for  a  living  if  they  devote  themselves  to  increasing  the  happiness 
and  independence  of  the  people,  and  if  above  all  they  maintain  a 

-tandard  of  values.    Can  it  be  claimed  that  our  wealthy  classes 

•  set  a  noble  standard  of  taste  ?     They  have  bought  expensive 

motor  cars,  they  have  travelled  in   Italy  and   Kjrvpt.     Hut  what 

e  they  done  for  England  besides  build  up  the  industrial  system? 

Or   the    landed   aristocracy,   those   whose  leisure  is  ean  .  i    by 

employing  agents  to  manage  their  i<  interests,  what  have 

id-  y  done?  •  r  is  that  they  have  given  money  to 

they    have  patronised    public    funds    for  the   relief   of 

ress  and  they  have,  particularly  during  the  war,  worked  very 

hind  at   these  things.     It  is  the  sole  tiling   that  has  heen  done, 

•nly  known  use  of  leisure.     Our  best  towns  are  surrounded 
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by  the  costly  cold  palaces  of  charity,  by-products  of  industrial 
activity.  ;uul  many  a  town  councillor  and  tired  countess  has 
reason  to  know  what  they  cost  in  anxiety  and  toil.  No  one 
seems  to  think  how  miserable  must  a  people  be  which  requires 
all  this  charity  in  the  wealthiest  days  of  the  greatest  Empire  on 
the  earth.  If  but  one  hundredth  of  the  time  and  energy  had 
been  spent  in  providing  a  standard  of  value  to  compete  with 
profits,  this  country  would  have  been  the  home  of  a  happier 
race.  And  the  aristocracy  would  find  a  nobler  occupation  in 
leading  taste  than  by  crippling  the  last  remains  of  independence 
among  us.  They  ought  to  have  asserted  that  property  and 
power  are  to  be  used  for  something  nobler  than  acquiring 
comfort.  Private  property  is  not  in  itself  a  sacred  institution 
of  intrinsic  worth.  It  is  not  a  mere  right  to  enjoy  wealth.  It 
is  power  and  opportunity.  It  is  intrinsically  neither  good  nor 
bad.  Its  goodness  or  badness  depends  on  the  use  made  of  it. 
To  use  it  properly  requires,  the  right  motive  and  the  right 
knowledge,  and  not  merely  the  legal  "  right "  upon  which 
ignorant  (or  knavish)  Whigs  and  Unionist  M.P.'s  alone  lay 
stress.  If  you  own  mining  royalties,  you  are  the  person  with 
the  onus  to  administer  them  properly,  not  by  the  modern  Whig 
law,  but  by  the  ancient  and  obsolete  law  of  England,  and 
because  every  statesman  knows  that  this  is  common  sense. 

Now  lawyers  are  perforce  so  much  preoccupied  with  those 
rights  which  the  law  actually  protects  that  their  writings  tend 
to  obscure  policy.  We  forget  to  ask  the  question,  what  rights 
ought  the  law  to  protect  ?  Our  older  judges  in  a  large  measure 
defended  our  laws  against  legislation.  Modern  lawyers  have 
been  unable  to  save  the  law,  and  several  of  its  fundamental 
principles  have  been  lost.  And  we  shall  understand  this  as 
soon  as  we  regard  property  as  an  opportunity  or  power  to  serve 
the  race.  That  it  is  such  an  opportunity  is  a  self-evident  fact, 
and  that  it  was  primarily  regarded  in  this  light  by  the  Feudal 
System  must  have  been  observed  by  every  student  who  gave 
the  subject  his  attention  unbiassed  by  the  ridiculous  modern 
historians  of  the  Macaulay  school.  When  we  contemplate  the 
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•  lenient  of  opportunity  resident  in  private  property,  it  at  once 
becomes  apparent  that  the  nation's  interest  is  vitally  concerned 
in  securing  the  proper  use  of  the  opportunity.  That  is  to  say 
a  policy  is  logically  necessary  which  aims  at  placing  all  kinds 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  persons  with  the  character  and  motive 
to  exercise  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  And  such  was  the 
actual  policy  of  this  country  in  feudal  times,  particularly  after 
the  reforms  introduced  by  the  Conqueror.*  There  were  baser 
elements  in  the  policy,  and  those  baser  elements  have  formed 
the  theme  of  most  of  the  critical  literature  on  the  subject.  No 
doubt  a  military  leader  would  gain  adherents  by  promising  rich 
lands  as  the  prize  of  conquest.  No  doubt  after  the  conquest 
he  would  be  forced  to  redeem  his  promises.  It  is  curious  how 
many  historians  have  been  content  to  lay  stress  on  this  super- 
ficial motive,  and  to  overlook  the  grand  principle  underlying 
feudal  administration  of  territory.  They  write  as  if  we  ought 
to  judge  the  Feudal  System  by  reference  to  the  character  of 
William  Rufus.  They  ignore  facts.  The  main  purpose  of  feudal 
grants  was  to  get  the  land  into  the  hands  of  those  who  could  by 
their  military  prowess  protect  it,  and  maintain  the  King's  peace 
in  it,  and  who  could  so  organise  their  followers  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  return  from  the  land.  The  land  was  therefore  j^nn 
to  the  most  successful  soldiers.  When  we  consider  the  law  of 
forfeiture  we  shall  find  that  this  policy  of  rewarding  soldiers  was 
by  no  means  forced  on  the  sovereign  by  his  own  weakness  or 
ambition  ;  for  it  was  not  the  maintenance  of  his  military  power, 
l»i it  the  display  of  administrative  ability  that  was  required  from 
the  landlord.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  original  grant  was 
generally  made  to  a  successful  soldier.  The  reason  for  this  is 
•  the  successful  soldier  must  have  that  knowledge  and 

•  It  IB  necessary  to  observe  that  in  all  healthy  races  the  legal  and  political 
systems  rest  upon  a  living  national  faith.  That  faith  is  often  strongest 
i  it  finds  no  self-conscious  expression.  In  Norman  times  it  was  impossible 
to  Have  arguments  about  National  Service.  A  certain  number  of  unstated  axioms 
lay  behind  the  Feudal  System,  as  they  lie  behind  all  stable  systems,  and  these 
were  never  disputed.  It  is  quite  easy  to  discover  from  the  system  itself  what 
these  axioms  must  have  been,  and  it  is  not  straining  language  too  much  to 
describe  the  tendency  of  feudal  policy  as  its  intention.  Perhaps  there  was  no 
conscious  intention.  But  the  intention  was  none  the  less  there. 
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character  which  peculiarly  fit  him  to  undertake  the  administra- 
tion of  land.  First  of  all,  he  has  a  standard  as  remote  as 
possible  from  the  standard  of  profits,  which  would  cause  him  to 
look  on  land  merely  as  a  subject  for  exploitation.  Those  who 
think  that  he  fights  for  gain  and,  at  least  in  ancient  times,  was 
willing  to  risk  his  life  for  booty,  will  never  understand  how  a 
great  army,  such  as  that  which  retreated  from  Mons,  is  organised. 
The  most  important,  factor  in  army-making  is  the  character  of 
the  leader.  He  must  be  able  to  inspire  others  with  confidence. 
He  must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  esprit  de  corps  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  own  life  is  held  ready  at  any  moment  for  sacrifice 
when  the  life  of  the  corps  demands  it.  He  must  make  every 
man  and  every  unit  of  his  army  glad  and  eager  to  co-operate. 
He  must  in  short  be  an  expert  in  social  affection,  with  sympathy 
and  imagination  wide  enough  to  embrace  every  officer,  every 
soldier  and  every  separate  function  of  his  great  organisation. 
And  as  the  self-sacrifice  and  inter-dependence  of  all  his 
units  as  he  looks  internally  must  be  complete,  so  he  is 
trained  in  one  last  supreme  idea  of  service,  in  that  his 
whole  army  and  perhaps  his  life's  work  must  be  held  for  instant 
sacrifice,  perhaps  before  overwhelming  masses,  and  when,  as  at 
Mons,  he  must  leave  the  chance  and  result  of  that  sacrifice  to 
a  generation  that  he  will  never  see.  It  was  on  this  great  poem 
of  military  service,  that  the  Norman  Kings,  the  brightest  stars 
of  the  feudal  firmament,  based  the  law  of  England,  placing  the 
power  and  opportunity  inherent  in  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
finest  and  most  chivalrous  character  their  age  produced. 

To  the  administration  of  land  the  soldiers  brought  all  those 
traditions  which  can  best  be  described  by  the  words  "  gentle  " 
and  "  chivalrous,"  and  founded  a  system  of  land  holding  which 
we  can  only  begin  to  appreciate  when  we  attempt  to  act  up  to 
it.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  law  to  place  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  held  land.  This  would  have  been  quite -an 
absurd  plan  if  the  law  of  freehold  property  were  anything  like 
what  it  is  to-day.  But  the  old  feudal  tenure  was  fundamentally 
different.  In  text  books  on  real  property  this  fact  is  hidden 
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from  the  student,  who  is  taught  to  study  the  phrases  of  legal 
documents  which  have  lost  all  but  their  artificial  meaning.  It 
i^  not  the  fashion  for  lawyers  to  deal  with  facts.  No  one  could 
take  an  LL.D.  at  Cambridge  by  writing  a  thesis  on  the  living 
meaning  of  law.  He  must,  to  be  a  great  lawyer,  put  the  phrase 
before  the  fact,  and  this  is  why  great  lawyers  in  modern  times 
generally  incur  the  contempt  of  -n -at  men.  This  is,  of  course, 
because  great  men  seldom  understand  that  the  province  of  law 
is  surrounded  by  theories  of  its  own  and  interpreted  in  phrases 
which  were  made  to  suit  the  actions  of  other  days.  Practical 
men  have  a  modern  language  of  their  own,  but  it  is  not 
customary  to  use  such  language  in  a  legal  document,  and  it  is 
somewhat  flippant  even  in  a  law  court.  So  the  law  keeps  up  the 
fiction  that  land  is  still  held  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail,  when 
the  lawyers  know  quite  well  that  it  is  owned  just  as  shares 
in  a  company  are  owned.  But  by  keeping  up  the  old  theories 
(jiiite  a  lot  of  money  passes  from  the  land  to  lawyers  every  year 
for  writing  w.-ird  language  about  disentailing  and  mortgaging, 
because  according  to  the  dictates  of  parasitism  you  cannot  be 
considered  a  good  lawyer  if  you  don't  make  money  by  practising. 

When  land  was  really  "held"  and  not  owned  as  it  is  now, 
there  wa-  tlii-  -jn-at  ditlVrence  sprin^in^  from  the  idea  that 
property  was  an  opportunity  to  serve.  The  holder  was  liable  to 
forfeit  all  his  powers  and  rights  if  he  did  not  use  them  properly, 
and  they  were  then  re-granted  by  the  King  to  someone  else 
who  by  his  training  and  character  appeared  to  have  the  qualifi- 
cations which  would  enable,  him  to  administer  the  estate 
properly.  This  idea  of  forfeiture  is  a  logical  necessity  in 
the  nature  of  private  property.  That  anyone 
should  have  power  to  do  as  he  likr>  with  his  <>\\n  without 
regard  to  the  true  use  of  \\»-alth  is  Mich  an  absurd  idea  that  no 
nation,  n  >i  in  tl,,  lust  throes  of  decadence,  could  possibly 
embody  it  in  its  constitution.  It  is  worthy  of  a  modern 

mess  community,  which  has  made  its  employes  so  miserable 
that  they  are  in  revolt,  in  order  to  buy  itself  motor  cars  and 
War  Loan  Stork,  hut  there  is  no  sen  be,  in  th»  idea.  No  wonder 
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the  Socialists  want  to  abolish  private  property.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  gentle  tradition  has  actually  survived 
in  many  cases,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  power  has  been  used 
honourably,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  enslavement  of 
the  more  vigorous  part  of  the  people  by  charity  and  social 
reform  and  bureaucratic  methods,  a  bloody  revolution  would  long 
ere  this  have  swept  away  the  institution  of  private  property. 
For  in  actual  fact  it  is  by  the  most  tyrannous  and  meaningless 
exercise  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  wealth  that  the  property 
of  the  nation  has  been  administered.  When  selfishly  used  private 
prc  perty  is  a  curse  to  the  nation.  Wealth  without  responsibility— 
«?..'/.,  the  wealth  of  the  shareholder  in  any  limited  liability 
company,  where  he  has  no  practical  interest  in  or  duty  towards 
the  business — is  meaningless,  harmful  and  absurd.  The  sanctity 
of  private  property  must  be  upheld.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  power  and  wealth  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
best  able  and  most  willing  to  use  it  properly.  This  could  only 
be  effected  when  forfeiture  was  the  legal  penalty  for  misuser. 
Let  us  take  one  modern  example  of  how  the  new  system  works. 
There  is  in  the  town  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  a  shipowner  without 
much  education.  Before  the  war  he  was  not  wealthy.  As  a 
result  of  high  freights  during  the  war  he  became  very  wealthy. 
There  was  in  the  same  town  a  miner,  who  with  his  sons  went  to 
France,  and  was  killed.  The  War  Loan  was  floated  after  the 
miner's  death,  and  the  shipowner,  with  every  confidence  in  his 
own  patriotism,  invested  £'600,000  in  the  best  security  in  the 
world.  It  will  take  taxation  to  the  amount  of  £30,000  every 
year  to  pay  the  shipowner's  interest,  and  this  will  be  paid  for 
several  generations  by  the  descendants  of  such  men  as  those  who 
have  been  living  in  the  trenches  and  earning  Is.  a  day  for  it. 
Now  where  are  the  critics  of  the  Feudal  System  which  made  an 
attempt  to  reward  men  according  to  their  services  ?  Not  that  we 
wish  to  dwell  on  the  idea  of  reward.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
private  property  as  providing  comfort  in  return  for  virtue,  for 
that  is  the  way  to  kill  virtue.  We  are  concerned  with  private 
property  as  power  and  opportunity,  and  with  the  need  of  a 
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national  policy  conferring  this  power  and  opportunity  upon  those 
who  will  use  it  for  the  proper  purpose.  The  shipowner  referred 

ifl  acting  up  to  his  lights.  Our  law  represents  no  policy  what- 
ever. No  one  can  ever  have  told  the  shipowner  that  usury  is 
wrong  or  why  it  is  wrong.  The  Church  of  England  has  nothing 
to  say  to  him.  It  dare  not  even  say,  "  Spend  half  your  money 
and  give  the  rest  outright,"  for  it  has  no  philosophy  to  take  it 

!i  so  far  on  the  road  to  Christianity.  It  is  quite  helpless 
before  the  greed  of  the  trader  and  the  heroism  of  the  soldier. 
\Vr  have  no  national  law  because  we  have  no  National  Church. 
And  we  shall  not  save  the  institution  of  private  property  until 
that  shipowner's  money  is  forfeit  to  the  nation — forfeit,  not 
for  any  crime  on  his  part,  for  he  is  merely  a  successful  man — 
forfeit,  because  having  all  this  power  and  opportunity  to  serve 
he  has  failed  even  in  this  hour  of  agony  to  make  any  noble 
use  of  it. 

Now  the  significance  of  one  great  principle  peculiar  to  the 
lish  law  cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of 
other  and  inferior  systems.  The  principle  was  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  over  all  the  King's  subjects.  That  is  to  say  it  did  not 
matter  if  a  man  were  a  private  citizen,  a  policeman,  a  soldier,  a 
Minister  of  State,  he  could  be  brought  before  the  law  courts 
and  tried  by  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.  This  fact  made  the 
balance  of  our  constitution  different  from  any  other,  and  it  was 
made  possible  by  the  genius  of  the  people  in  matters  of 
statesmanship.  It  is  H-mlicani  because  it  shows  that  in 
England  alone  could  a  central  government  rely  on  the  character 
of  those  who  administered  the  nation's  wealth,  whereas  in  other 

ii tries  all  kinds  of  official  privileges  were  conferred  on  those 
who  had  to  exercise  authority.  In  every  other  country  there 
was  a  bureau.  And  the  need  for  a  bureau  arises  when  those 
\\lio  rule  need  something  besides  their  own  character  and  ability 
to  arm  them  with  authority.  It  means  that  no  one  would  obey 
them  or  observe  their  regulations  from  a  sense  of  the  wisdom 
inherent  in  them,  and  that  in  consequence  means  must  be 
nvrst  tin-in  \\ith  urtilicMul  authority.  Hence  wri: 
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constitutions  and  official  laws.  In  England  there  was  no  official 
law.  The  official  was  a  mere  servant  bound  to  carry  out  his 
duties  in  an  orderly  manner.  Even  the  ministers  of  the  Crown 
were  of  no  social  importance.  Next  to  the  King  came  the  heads 
of  the  Church  and  the  Judiciary.  There  was  no  Prime  Minister, 
and  when  he  first  appeared  he  occupied  quite  a  subordinate 
position.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  In  every  recent  session  of 
Parliament  statutes  have  been  enacted  putting  officials  above 
the  law,  i.e.,  depriving  the  subject  of  any  appeal  to  the  law 
courts  against  their  decisions  and  regulations.  This  obviously 
springs  from  the  conscious  weakness  of  the  official  position. 
If  the  officials  were  certain  of  the  judges'  support,  they  would 
not  require  protection  against  the  law  courts.  The  granting  of 
precedence  to  the  Prime  Minister  was  a  tardy  recognition  of  a 
revolution  in  constitutional  practice. 

If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  understand  what  this 
revolution  really  signifies,  he  will  discover  ample  evidence  of 
the  success  of  the  old  system  of  selecting  proper  characters  for 
the  development  of  wealth  and  for  the  administration  of  the 
nation.  And  at  first  sight  it  appears  so  obvious  that  we  should 
either  have  the  character  fit  for  administration  who  can  dispense 
with  any  official  law,  or  that  we  should  get  on  as  best  we  may 
without  it,  that  it  is  amazing  to  find  a  country  deliberately 
adopting  the  European  plan  and  inventing  official  laws  to  enable 
inferior  people  without  statesmanlike  ability  to  control  us.  Our 
amazement  can  give  place  to  understanding  only  if  we  trace  the 
growth  of  the  philosophy  which  has  degraded  private  property  to 
a  mere  means  of  livelihood  for  the  possessor  and  which  has 
enthroned  profits  for  comfort  and  luxury  as  the  sole  standard  of 
value  in  Western  civilization.  The  fact  that  we  are  at  war  with 
Germany  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  always  remain  at 
war  with  German  philosophy)  does  not  enable  us  to  ignore 
Nietszche's  analysis  of  the  spread  of  slave  morality  and  disease. 
This  spiritual  decline  obscured  the  nobility  of  Christianity  and 
made  for  the  survival  of  low  types.  The  tendency  (which  we  do 
not  propose  to  describe  again)  was  accentuated  and  encouraged 
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by  one  of  the  most  persistently  recurrent  forces  in  history,  the 
ver  of  Semitic  philosophy.  The  Jew  was  never  a  soldier  or  an 
agriculturist.  He  could  thrive  only  at  the  more  crafty  forms 
of  industry.  He  was  most  skilful  as  a  banker  or  a  middleman. 
The  tendency  of  his  philosophy  is  therefore  to  lay  stress  on 
profit  which  enables  him  by  his  own  cunning  to  make  a  living 
out  of  the  industry  of  others,  rather  than  on  the  effort  to  do  some 
creative  work  which  is  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  the  active 
races.  This  attitude  towards  life  is  precisely  the  attitude  of 
the  parasite.  And  in  politics,  as  in  physiology,  we  observe 
that  diseased  conditions  are  essential  to  the  nourishment  of 
parasites.  Any  tendency  towards  human  decadence  would, 
therefore,  be  of  interest  to  the  Jew.  And  we  find  while  the  great 
races  were  in  their  prime,  Jews  were  treated  with  ignominy  and 
subjected  to  every  kind  of  ill-treatment.  But  with  the  decay  of 
the  old  systems  the  Jew  gradually  gains  an  ascendency  all  over 
Europe,  particularly  in  England.  And  with  the  gradual  triumph 
of  the  Jew  we  can  trace  the  steady  growth  of  two  parallel  forces 
in  philosophy,  morality  and  law,  namely  the  dual  influence  of 
disease  and  parasitism.  Disease  is  obvious  in  the  ghastly 
growth  of  charity,  and  in  the  universal  obsession  of  social 
reform  ;  and  parasitism  is  traceable  in  the  tenets  of  modern 
education  which  inculcates  thrift  and  the  duty  to  "  make  a 
living  "  t\\hich  means  make  a  profit  out  of  someone  or  other),  as 
the  first  and  principal  duty  of  man.  If  there  were  no  disease 
there  could  1><  no  parasitism.  We  shall  do  no  more  than  refer 
to  the  terrible  figures  on  disease  cursorily  indicated  in  the  seventh 
pamphlet  of  this  series  and  in  numerous  blue  books.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  p<>n  n  how  "completely  nm< 

civili/ation  is  immersed  in  the  Semitic  idea. 

There  is  no  criterion  d  roeoMfl  hut  ••  profit."  It  is  not  only 
that  hank,  is  judge  commercial  enterprise  by  this  stand  an  1.  fur 
that  is  the  business  of  bankers.  The  notable  far;  i>  that  they 
have  forced  their  standard  on  every  class  of  people.  Intellect 
prostitutes  itself  for  money  in  every  profession.  Look  at 
a  bookstall  and  see  what  trash  is  published,  because  it  pays. 
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Look  at  a  newspaper  ami  remember  it  lives  on  its  advertisements, 
and  consider  what  an  advertisement  really  is.  Look  al 
two  rival  M.IVs  seeking  the  favour  of  electors:  how  they 
avoid  truth  which  mi^lit  offend.  How  they  ask  for  votes! 
And  contrast  this  with  the  attitude,  say,  of  an  Inca,  who  would 
know  the  people  must  voluntarily  choose  to  obey  him,  and  if  they 
did  not,  he  would  wait  until  they  found  out  their  true  interest. 
Look  again  at  the  public  treatment  of  the  professions  which 
try  to  live  up  to  a  high  standard  of  public  service.  Take  the 
medical  profession.  Actually  the  more  disease  there  is,  the 
more  heavily  does  the  public  reward  the  doctors.  The  medical 
profession  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  in  that  it  has 
maintained  a  standard  of  honour  among  practitioners.  For  its 
interest  is  to  increase  disease.  Cynics  might  say  that  as  there  is 
as  much  disease  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  the  doctors  are  free 
from  temptation;  for  if  they  made  more  disease  they  might 
overdo  it  and  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  if  they  abolished  disease  they  would  starve. 
And  a  doctor  without  a  practice  is,  according  to  modern  standards, 
a  failure.  Now  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  adopt  the  Chinese 
plan  of  making  the  financial  interests  of  the  profession  coincide 
with  the  prosperity  and  health  of  patients.  There  is  actually 
a  tendency  towards  such  a  revolution  in  England  in  those  great 
healthy  societies  out  of  which  a  new  social  scheme  may  soon  be 
evolved — the  trade  unions.  These  bodies  could  do  a  great  deal 
to  extend  the  tendency,  and  then  individuals  could  join  in,  and 
doctors  could  be  paid  incomes  which  increase  with  the  health  of 
their  patients  and  decrease  with  ill  health.  Ideas  of  this  kind 
are  no  less  practical  than  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and 
even  at  our  door  we  can  often  find  the  germ  of  something  we  have 
ridiculed  as  the  dream  of  some  half  crazy  idealist. 

And  indeed  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  shall  any 
longer  tolerate  the  impositions  of  false  philosophy.  The 
industrial  age  rejected  as  failures  the  very  men  who  could  alone 
go  out  and  die  to  save  an  England  which  was  utterly  unworthy 
of  them.  Their  comrades,  no  less  worthy  but  sadly  thinned  in 
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numbers,  are  returning ;  but  not  to  the  old  system,  nor  yet  to 
anything  like  those  pleasant  patronising  schemes  chosen  for 
them  by  the  complacency  of  the  journalists  and  the  politicians. 
It  is  your  gods,  your  homes,  your  ideals,  and  your  domestic 
peace  that  we  shall  overturn.  It  is  the  constitution,  root  and 
branch,  that  we  shall  upset.  War  is  an  evil  thing  for  us  who 
have  suffered.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  and  a  creative  thing  for 
the  world  at  large,  because  it  overturns  you  who  have  lied  to  us 
and  who  sit  at  home  trying  to  enslave  us  and  our  children  with 
usury  and  false  laws.  England  has  not  learnt  her  lesson  yet, 
but  in  the  years  to  come  she  will  learn  it. 

Let  no  one  suppose    that  anything   is   advocated   in   these 
pamphlets,  except  such  plans  and  laws  as  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  in  successful  operation   in   England   for  many  centuries 
together.     Nothing   Utopian,  original   or    paradoxical    will    be 
suggested.     Nor  will  any  attempt  be  made  to  rein t reduce  worn 
out   theories  and   old    world    institutions.     We   have    modern 
problems  to  face  and  they  must   be   faced   practically.     Tried 
principles   must   be   applied   in   the   most    up-to-date  fashion. 
History  provides  us  with   experience,  and   we   need   make   no 
experiments.     What  we  propose  is  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the 
li<-;ilthy  man  as  against  the  animal   parasite.     It  is  of  course 
<juitc   impracticable  to  try  to  produce  revolutions.     The  utmost 
that  any  writer  can  do  is  to  take  note  of  tendencies  and  to 
explain  tin  ir  significance.     He  can  also  advocate  the  removal  of 
obstacles.     To  write  on  this  subject  at  this  time  is  particularly 
easy,    because    the    frantic    efforts    of    the    bureau — itself    an 
administrative  parasite-- to  increase  its  grip,  alone  prove  that 
society  is  on  the  verge  of  complete  collapse.     Financiers  do  not 
yet  appreciate  the  effect  that  will  be  produced    by  the  debt.     It 
is  strange  how  completely  mistaken  they  have  been  on  every 
point  of  first  class  importance.     A  few  years  ago  they  announced 

tli«     I'.ilkin    States  could    not  go   to    war.      In     Aur 
and   Srpt.-i  iiber,   1914,   they  officially  advised  the  Government 
that  Germany  could   not   fight  till  Christmas.     In  October  nn<l 
November  they  that   Germany    must    collapse   in    the 
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of  1915.  They  never  expected  the  astounding  effects  of 
the  American  import  of  gold.  It  surprised  the  United  States 
Government  quite  as  much  ns  anyone  else.  We  may  assume  they 
are  similarly  mistaken  now  when  they  advocate  the  carrying  of 
the  load  of  debt  for  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves.  And  the 
very  falsification  of  their  prophecies  regarding  Germany  will  lead 
them  astray.  They  were  right  in  a  sense.  Germany's  financial 
system — her  parasitic  system — did  collapse  almost  immediately 
after  war  broke  out.  Germany  has  since  then  reorganized  herself 
on  a  totally  different  basis.  Our  blockade  has  forced  her  to  face 
realities  and  get  rid  of  her  parasites.  We  shall  eventually  be 
forced  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  we  may  find  the  process  grow 
less  pleasant  with  delay.  By  a  great  voluntary  effort  now  we 
may  avoid  some  of  the  harshness  of  forced  reform.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  recently  said  he  approved  of  voluntary  service,  because, 
among  other  advantages,  it  got  into  the  Army  the  men  who  could 
most  easily  be  spared.  Our  experience  is  that  voluntary  service 
has  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  most  of  the  men  whom 
the  country  will  learn  were  really  indispensable,  while  it  has 
left  those  we  could  very  well  dispense  with  to  be  the  fathers 
of  the  next  generation.  And  now  in  1917  the  shirker  still 
shirks  in  spite  of  a  nominally  compulsory  law.  But  voluntary 
effort  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  really  an  effort.  And  the 
effort  advocated  in  the  next  chapter  will  shame  all  true  men  into 
imitation,  and  will  show  up  the  remainder  as  parasites  who  can 
be  dealt  with  later.  For,  of  course,  no  real  parasite  can  imitate ; 
his  mental  structure  will  prevent  it.  We  don't  argue  with 
vermin  or  try  to  set  them  an  example  ;  we  exterminate  them  as 
and  how  we  can.  This  pamphlet  is  written  for  the  honourable 
part  of  the  civilian  population  who  have  been  for  any  reason 
unable  to  fight.  We  do  not  presume  to  lecture  soldiers  on  their 
political  duties.  They  will  act  properly  if  the  way  is  cleared 
for  them.  Soldiers  are  not  the  best  imaginable  statesmen,  for 
statesmanship  needs  training  like  everything  else.  But  they  are 
the  best  we  are  likely  to  get,  and  only  pessimists  can  suppose 
they  will  be  worse  than  the  bureau. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CLEARING    THE    AIR. 

Revolutionaries  must  always  face  two  problems — how  to  get 
rid  of  the  existing  fabric  of  society,  and  how  to  present  a  scheme 
of  new  construction  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  reasonable  hope  of 
success.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  deal  with  the  first  of  these 
problems,  and  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  devoted  to  an 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  second  may  be  tackled. 

A  at  the  outset  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that 
there  is  nothing  in  our  plans  which  could  justify  or  tend 
towards  repudiation  of  the  National  Debt  or  abolition  of  private 
property.  Private  property  is  on  its  defence  and  we  are 
providing  its  bulwarks.  We  simply  desire  to  see  those  who  are 
able  to  use  their  power  properly,  loaded  with  as  much  wealth  as 
they  can  possibly  use.  But  we  think,  and  it  is  indeed  self- 
evident,  that  a  policy  which  gives  the  power  to  spend  money  to 
any  man  merely  because  he  is  able  to  make  money  is  a  stupid 
policy  and  must  bring  the  nation  to  utter  ruin.  Indeed  good 
makers  are  notoriously  bad  spenders.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  spend  money  properly  than  to  make  it :  and  if  a  man's  time 
and  energy  have  been  used  in  learning  how  to  make  money,  the 
chances  are  that  he  has  had  little  education  in  the  rules  which 
govern  the  proper  exercise  of  the  power  wealth  gives.  It  is  not 
always  so.  Some  men  may  be  able  to  make  money,  and  to  use  it 
too.  But  these  are  certainly  exceptions.  Most  successful  money 
makers  only  know  how  to  keep  it,  how  to  invest  it  well  so  that 
they  "may  live  on  the  fruits  of  irresponsible  usury.  The  tyj> 
statesman  who  can  administer  wealth  is  generally  nauseated  by 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  money  making.  He  is  temperamentally 
unfitted  for  business.  He  has  a  morality  which  would  generally 
drive  him  to  the  wall  if  lie  had  to  face  competition  in  trade. 
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Nevertheless,  he  is  an  infinitely  higher  type  than  the  successful 
business  man.  He  can  make  men  co-operate  happily  and  un- 
selfishly, a  task  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  modern  business 
man.  He  is  in  consequence  in  all  stable  societies  placed  in  a 
higher  rank  in  the  social  hierarchy  than  the  business  man.  In 
modern  England,  until  war  broke  out,  this  higher  type  was  greatly 
depressed  and  was  gradually  being  eliminated.  He  was  forbidden 
to  enter  the  honourable  services  unless  he  could  perform  intel- 
lectual gymnastics  and  submit  to  tests  quite  alien  to  his  character. 
In  a  few  years  he  would  have  been  exterminated.  Temporarily, 
with  war,  he  has  come  to  the  front.  And  though  the  nation  has 
not  yet  been  allowed  to  know  all  that  was  done  in  the  first  three 
months  of  war,  in  spite  of  every  handicap  the  politician  and 
business  man  could  invent,  yet  enough  has  leaked  out  to  silence 
critics.  The  best  of  the  type  have  undoubtedly  been  killed  or 
so  severely  shattered  that  they  will  take  no  further  part  in 
national  life.  But,  in  consequence  of  their  action  in  1914, 
there  has  sprung  up  in  the  new  armies  a  new  tradition  which 
will  not  easily  be  broken.  These  men  will  come  back  to  a 
system  of  pensions,  supplied  from  the  wealth  which  they  have 
saved,  and  administered  by  people  with  the  parasite  morality. 
Can  anyone  who  seriously  considers  the  present  position  find 
one  argument  to  justify  the  administration  or  spending  of 
wealth  by  those  who  have  made  it?  Or,  to  put  the  question 
differently,  who  has  made  it?  Is  it  the  comfortable  shirker  in  a 
shipping  office  whose  policy  has  driven  the  healthy  Britisher 
from  the  mercantile  marine  and  filled  his  ships  with  dagoes 
and  half  castes?  Is  it  the  politician  who  has  deprived  the 
navy  even  of  prize  money  ?  Or  is  it  the  English  Tommy  in  the 
welter  of  blood  and  mud  in  the  trenches  ?  Answer,  professors 
and  politicians,  and  tell  us  who  has  made  it,  and  then  tell 
us  what  we  are  to  think  of  pensions.  Why  not  pension 
Lord  Northcliffe  and  let  Sir  David  Beatty  draw  the  income  of  the 
Daily  Mail.  ?  Surely  he  has  done  more  for  the  Daily  M«il  than 
Lord  Northcliffe,  and  more  for  the  country  than  the  Daily  Mail. 
And  don't  suppose  for  one  moment  that  the  capacity  of  the 
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soldier  for  administration  can  be  judged  by  his  conduct  in  times 
of  peace.  If  a  sane  man  spends  his  life  in  an  asylum  with 
lunatics,  his  actions  will  not  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  his  character.  In  such  surroundings  his  conduct  is  no  key  to 
his  ability  and  affords  no  indication  of  how  he  would  act  in  a 
state  of  freedom  surrounded  by  men  of  his  own  capacity  and 
judgment.  So  we  cannot  judge  the  capacity  of  soldiers  to 
administer  the  land  by  observation  of  the  way  the  old  army 
spent  such  income  as  it  had  before  the  war.  These  great  soldiers 
were  preparing  for  the  most  hopeless  task,  and  in  making  their 
plans  such  men  as  General  Smith-Dorrien  were  actually  under 
the  direction  of  men  like  Lord  Haldane.  It  is  no  wonder  some 
of  them  drank  and  got  into  debt,  or  earned  reputations  for 
ungovernable  temper ;  the  wonder  is  that  any  of  them  remained 
sane,  let  alone  maintained  their  efficiency  for  performing  the 
most  stupendous  deeds  in  human  history.  Let  the  critics  beware 
how  they  appeal  to  facts.  We  cannot  quote  modern  instances 
of  administration  of  property  by  soldiers.  We  can  compare 
soldiers  with  business  men  at  their  respective  occupations. 
We  see  in  the  one  case  an  administrator  who  has  to  arrange 
his  own  food  supply,  housing,  equipment,  transport,  telegraph 
and  post  before  he  can  begin  to  think  of  the  real  business 
of  soldiering.  Finally  we  can  see  him  keeping  hosts  of  men 
enthusiastic  and  happy  on  Is.  a  day,  and  then  perhaps  leading 
them — one  and  all  cheerful,  determined  and  able — into  desperate 
positions  where  nothing  but  death  is  to  be  expected.  On  the 
other  hand  we  see  business  men  with  all  the  advantages  of 
being  able  to  concentrate  on  specialities  failing  in  every  direction. 
Tiioy  take  no  care  of  their  men,  but  to  pay  wages— the 
market  rate  whether  it  is  sufficient  or  not.  They  know  and  care 
nothing  for  their  workers'  accommodation.  The  whole  world 
is  organized  for  business,  and  yet  in  their  own  special  lines 
they  are  beaten  in  almost  every  direction.  \\  «•  believe  in- 
vestigation shows  that  the  English  still  have  certain  industrial 
monopolies.  We  forget  what  they  are.  Generally  speaking  in 
spite  of  imperial  advantages  we  fail  to  face  competition  :  and 
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what  is  far  worse  we  have  made  our  whole  industrial  population 

•nntented  and  unhappy.  Surely  this  is  because  we  have 
abandoned  sound  principles  of  government  and  healthy  standards 
of  taste.  Surely  a  national  policy  would  be  easy  to  accomplish, 
if  the  way  could  be  cleared  for  it. 

The  first  step  is  for  that  portion  of  the  population  which  has 
not  yet  endured  any  hardship  to  begin  some  definite  action 
which:  (1)  Will  make  it  suffer,  (2)  Will  help  to  win  the  war, 

Will  remove  or  lighten  the  burden  of  the  returned  soldier 
living  on  a  pension  in  times  of  high  prices,  (4)  Will  be  a 
contradiction  of  the  parasitic  morality  of  the  age,  (5)  Will  be  an 
act  of  nobility  in  some  way  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Such  a  plan  has  actually  been  started  and  can  be  carried 
out  at  once  by  everyone,  without  any  organization,  without 
even  forming  a  league  to  get  big  names  and  a  long  list 
of  subscriptions.  The  plan  was  started  by  the  King,  and 
taken  up  by  a  small  number  of  imitators.  It  was  started  by 
the  King's  gift  of  ,£100,000  to  the  Nation.  And  the  significance 
of  that  gift  lies  in  the  contrast  it  affords  to  the  conduct  of  the 
ignoble  shipowner  referred  to  in  the  first  chapter.  If  the  King  had 
lent  £100,000,  as  he  might  well  have  done,  he  would  at  some 
future  date  have  been  repaid  out  of  taxation.  The  whole 
£100,000  would  at  once  have  been  expended  on  munitions  of 
war,  and  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  material  wealth  to 
represent  it.  When  the  day  arrived  for  repayment,  labour  to  the 
value  of  I' 100,000  would  have  had  to  be  found  to  provide  the  sum 
required.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  during  the  period  before 
repayment  a  further  £5,000  would  have  been  needed  every  year 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan ;  and  when  this  had  gone  on  for 
twenty  years,  the  interest  would  amount  to  another  £100,000. 
So  thai  in  twenty  years'  time  we  shall  be  able  to  say  the 
Kinfj  has  given  the  country  £200,000.  Still,  this  is  not 
the  end  of  the  matter.  The  National  Debt  will  not  be  short  of 
£4,000,000,000.  That  will  not  be  paid  off  in  20  years  or  in  the 
next  century.  As  each  loan  falls  due  new  loans  will  be  raised  to 
pay  the  old,  at  the  same  or  slightly  reduced  rates  of  interest.  And 
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in  100  years  the  King's  gift  will  amount  to  little  less  than 
75,000.  Now  you  may  say  the  King  is  a  wealthy  man  and 
ought  of  course  to  have  done  this.  But  it  is  a  solemn  fact  that 
the  King  is  the  only  wealthy  man  who  has  done  this.  The 
others,  and  there  are  men  whose  war  incomes  have  exceeded  the 
King's  whole  capital,  have  lent  their  money.  Now  if  the  King 
had  lent  his  money,  his  gift  of  £575,000  would  have  been,  not 
a  gift,  but  a  tax  and  a  curse  on  his  people  of  a  similar 
amount.  The  shipowner  who  lent  £600,000  is  going  to  tax 
returning  soldiers  and  all  other  tax  payers  well  over  £3,000,000 
in  the  course  of  the  next  century.  He  has  been  at  home 
in  safety  earning  the  power  to  tax,  and  he  is  using  it.  He  has 
lent  to  the  War  Loan  six  time  more  than  the  King  has  given, 
and  win •!!  the  balance  is  struck  any  time  in  the  twenty-first 
century  when  both  these  men  are  dead,  the  King,  if  his  good  deed 
i-  remembered,  will  be  seen  to  have  given  over  half  a  million 
to  his  subjects,  and  the  shipowner  will  have  dealt  with  them  with 
a  heavy  hand.  And  if  you  argued  with  the  shipowner  he  would 
say,  "1  tli ink  posterity  should  pay  for  some  of  the  blessings  they 
will  derive  from  this  war."  His  statement  would  be  more 
complete  if  he  said,  "I  think  posterity  should  pay  me  for  the 
blessings  they  will  derive  from  this  \\  There  is  always 

a  chance  that  posterity  may  think  otherwise.  However  that 
may  be,  there  are  the  two  ideas  represented  by  the  King  and 
the  shipowner.  They  are  as  far  apart  as  the  aims  of  Germany 
and  the  Allies.  The  one  desires  to  hand  down  to  posterity  a 
gift  as  clean  as  that  of  the  soldier  who  gives  his  life  without 
reward  or  condition  :  the  other  sits  like  a  parasite  endowed  with 
monstrous  length  of  life  sucking  the  blood  and  grinding  the 
lahour  out  of  this  and  future  ages.  The  King's  plan  is  to  hand 
on  to  a  happier  generati*  ntry  and  opportunities  of  fuller 

pi-Mini*.-  ilian  we  have  been  able  to  enjoy.  The  shipowner's 
plan  will  nmkf  «>ur  children  wonder  why  brave  soldiers  were 
sacriiirrd  tor  the  benefit  of  our  money-grubbing  rulers. 

In   the  instances  we  have  quoted  the  King  stands  for  that 
part  of  his  subjects  which   has  made  every  possible  sacrifice  for 
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tin-  nation  :  the  shipowner  represents  the  other  part  which  has 
sought  to  make  a  profit  out  of  national  misfortunes.  And  it  is 
idle  for  the  shipowner  to  tell  us  how  much  he  has  paid  in 
taxation  of  all  kinds,  for  the  net  result  is  that  he  has  made 
a  huge  fortune,  while  others  have  given  all  they  had,  life  and 
money  too.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  there  are  two  distinct  types, 
representing  opposite  attitudes  towards  the  war.  The  first  step 
must  be  to  bring  these  two  types  into  line  and  the  King  has 
fulfilled  the  chief  function  of  his  office  by  giving  an  illustration 
of  how  this  may  be  done.  Among  the  wealthy  he  has  had  no 
imitators.  But  among  the  poor  there  is  a  determination  that 
his  example  shall  be  followed.  A  committee  of  trade  unionists, 
soldiers  and  tradesmen  in  Northumberland  has  initiated  the 
practice  of  depositing  bonds  representing  War  Loan  Stock 
in  a  bank  in  the  hands  of  trustees  pledged  to  produce  them 
at  a  certain  date  to  be  burnt  in  public.  Thereupon  a  note 
of  the  bonds  destroyed  will  be  sent  to  the  King  and  he  will 
be  informed  of  the  exact  amount  which  with  principal  and 
interest  will  thenceforth  cease  to  be  a  liability  of  the 
country.  The  burning  of  the  bonds  is  to  take  place  as  a 
solemn  act  of  memorial  to  the  dead.  The  promoters  of  the 
scheme  feel  that  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  this  war  on  such 
an  unprecedented  scale,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  erect 
any  adequate  monument  to  the  dead.  Besides  the  names  of  the 
dead  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  each 
one  a  place  of  honour.  Individuals  are  lost  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  Only  one  act  seems  adequate  to  the'  occasion,  and  that 
is  a  united  national  sacrifice  in  which  the  whole  of  this  genera- 
tion shall  share.  The  idea  of  erecting  buildings  or  founding 
charities  as  war  memorials  is  not  only  ludicrously,  almost 
blasphemously  inadequate,  it  simply  cannot  be  contemplated  in 
comparison  with  a  voluntary  attempt  to  abolish  the  whole  or  a 
considerable  part  of  the  National  Debt.  And  indeed  if  the 
resources  of  architecture  are  to  be  used  to  give  expression  to 
the  nation's  sense  of  its  debt  to  the  army  and  navy,  what  more 
perfect  inspiration  could  be  imagined  than  a  monument  or  a 
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shrine  built  around  a  brazier,  where  from  time  to  time  sanc- 
tioned by  the  religious  services  of  various  denominations, 
patriotic  people  could  dispose  of  their  title  deeds  to  usury 
in  honour  of  some  lost  relative  whose  name  will  be  blazoned  for 
ever  on  the  empire's  roll  of  honour  ?  Such  is  the  scheme  that 
has  actually  been  started  in  the  north  of  England.  And  it  is 
not  one  of  those  wild  new  ideas  which  so  often  form  the  excuse 
for  busybodies  to  found  new  leagues.  No  league  or  society  is 
needed.  Every  man,  woman  or  child  can  take  a  part  in  it  by 
simply  posting  scrip,  or  money  to  buy  up  consols  or  other 
government  stock,  or  shares  to  sell  to  be  turned  into  government 
stock  to  the  right  address.  And  the  address  is :  The  Bank 
of  Liverpool,  Limited,  Amble,  Northumberland,  account  The 
Northumberland  War  Memorial.  The  names  of  the  trustees 
of  the  fund  have  been  published  and  will  be  communicated 
to  all  subscribers.  They  are  people  of  the  highest  reputation, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  mention  the  names  of  any  but  the 
dead  in  connection  with  this  memorial  which  is  not  intended 
to  bring  any  personal  kudos  to  anyone.  Anyone  can  satisfy 
himself  by  inquiry  of  the  bank.  In  order  to-  prevent  the 
scheme  being  exploited  by  politicians  or  busybodies  of  any 
sort,  a  nobleman,  who  has  always  stood  above  the  petty  squabbles 
of  politics,  has  been  asked,  and  has  consented,  to  act  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  trustees  and  the  King,  so 
that  the  proper  representative  of  the  nation  may  announce  the 
amount  of  the  National  sacrifice. 

This  scheme  is  not  new.  Many  years  ago  when  Japan  was 
in  financial  difficulties,  the  nobility  of  that  Empire,  stating 
that  it  was  bad  form  and  showed  no  love  of  country  to  be  rich 
when  your  country  was  poor,  gave  up  all  their  estates  and  even 
their  jewellery  to  th<  Mikado.  one  and  all,  they  made  them- 
selves p<>or  in  order  to  save  their  country  from  debt  and 
consequent  taxation.  Confident  in  their  own  position  and 

nicti -r  they  were  able  to  despise  power  which  springs  only 
from  possession,  and  they  gave  in  that  comparatively  small  crisis 
a  great  demonstration  of  patriotism  and  aristocracy.  Its 
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result  was  the  regeneration  of  Japan  and  the  spread  of  a  noble 
morality.  Now  in  England,  in  a  far  greater  crisis  than  Japan 
ever  knew,  the  King  lias  taken  action.  It  was  not  contemplated 
or  expected  that  the  wealthy  would  give  all  they  had.  The  King's 
gift  called  for  a  more  moderate  sacrifice,  namely  one-tenth  of 
every  man's  capital  as  an  absolute  gift.  The  type  of  person 
who  does  not  fight  has  proved  so  far  so  inferior  to  the  Japanese 
aristocrat  that  he  has  not  risen  even  to  this  small  sacrifice. 
The  promoters  of  this  national  war  memorial  believe  it  is  because 
imagination  is  dull,  and  that  a  scheme  such  as  this  once 
fully  explained  will  by  its  own  intrinsic  worth  fire  men's 
enthusiasm  and  lead  to  action  like  the  King's.  The  promoters 
lost  no  time  in  sending  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  to  all  the 
principal  newspapers,  so  that  every  editor  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  what  is  obviously  right.  After  what  we  have 
said  of  parasite  morality  no  one  will  be  surprised  that  not  one 
paper  said  a  word  for  the  scheme.  This  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove 
its  value.  Probably  there  has  not  been  a  single  idea,  however 
good  or  however  bad,  which  has  not  found  some  newspaper 
which  saw  in -it  a  chance  of  exploitation.  For  newspapers  will 
certainly  publish  anything  that  pays.  The  silence  of  the  press 
therefore  proved  one  thing  conclusively  :  This  memorial  is 
action  hostile  to  parasitism.  And  henceforward  as  the 
memorial  gains  ground  in  every  district  it  will  not  vitiate  the 
proposition  that  first  one  newspaper  and  then  another  will  take 
it  up,  because  a  newspaper  which  fails  to  give  news  would  lose 
support.  But  the  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  no 
newspaper  would  be  a  pioneer  of  the  movement.  That  is  its 
first  great  triumph.  In  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  it  does  not 
lend  itself  to  parasites.  This  bodes  good  in  the  attempt  to 
clear  the  air  for  the  consideration  of  the  use  of  private 
property. 

The  first  aspect  of  this  scheme  to  which  we  wish  to  draw 
attention  is  the  attempt  to  found  a  new  tradition  by  action. 
Every  attempt  hitherto  made  in  English  politics — with  the 
honourable  exception  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement — has  been 


made  through  the  medium  of  words.  It  is  customary  to  write 
books  and  articles  and  to  found  leagues.  There  has  been  a 
league  for  almost  everything.  Fortunately  most  have  failed. 
But  surely  if  we  are  to  compare  the  results  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  we  must  realise  that  action  is  the  safer 
method.  It  is  -a  guarantee  of  good  faith  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Leagues  ask  for  money — action  spends  it.  In  the  latter 
nioters  give  :  in  the  former  they  receive.  Moreover 
action  submits  theories  to  the  crucial  test  of  experience.  Many 
a  modern  theory  would  have  taken  up  less  space  in  the 
newspapers  if  it  had  first  been  submitted  to  a  practical  test. 

1  it  is  the  best  kind  of  action.  It  supplies  in  the 
most  practical  way  the  immediate  and  pressing  needs  of  the 
nation.  "It  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  It 
is  not  in  heaven  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who  shall  go  up 
for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it  and 
<!<>  it?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldst  say, 
Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it  ? 
But  the  word  is  very  ni^h  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy 
heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it."  It  is  also  the  kind  of  action  that 
no  parasite  can  take.  To  take  it  involves  suffering.  When 
leagues  spring  up  they  seldom  have  any  real  intention  of 
accomplishing  their  object.  They  invariably  mean  well,  but 
they  are  impatient  of  success.  The  promoters  want  to  have  the 
satisfaction,  if  not  the  honour  and  glory,  of  seeing  results.  This 
is  why  they  fail.  In  politics  you  can  never  achieve  national 
results  in  one  generation.  You  can  blow  bubbles.  You  can  float 
on  bladders.  That  is  all.  It  is  parasitism  of  a  decadent  type  (if 
we  can  strain  our  imaginations  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  a 
decadent  flea,  not  so  virile  as  to  be  able  to  suck  blood  for  himself, 
l»ut  skilfully  persuading  stronger  fleas  to  do  it  for  him).  We  say 
you  can  never  achieve  results  quickly,  for  we  regard  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  as  exceptional  in  every  particular,  and  the  full 
force  of  that  movement  will  not  be  felt  for  some  time  to  c<> 
It  has  started  a  new  influence,  counteracting  the  effects  of 
modern  education,  and  as  the  first  generation  of  scouts — so  sadly 
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thinned  out  by  the  war — takes  up  the  education  of  the  second, 
the  new  influence  will  spread  in  ever-widening  circles,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  all  over  the  globe. 

The  active  method  of  propaganda  is  like  sowing  seed,  and  the 
sower  must  be  content  to  die  unknown.  The  statesman  must  be 
possessed  of  a  calm  faith  in  the  future  which  transcends  personal 
ambition,  and  enables  him  to  work  on  steadily,  adopting  the 
proper  attitude  towards  men  and  events,  knowing  that  his 
success  in  one  individual  case  may  widen  out  until  a  century 
hence,  it  affects  the  destinies  of  nations  when  he  himself  is  a 
forgotten  seed  long  since  absorbed  into  the  fertile  past. 

Now  the  scientific  method  can  never  provide  us  with  a 
complete  view  of  anything,  because  there  is  not  an  idea  in 
the  world  which  does  not  defy  accurate  scientific  definition. 
Definitions  are  at  best  useful  fictions.  This  essay  is  not  con- 
ceived with  any  intention  of  defining  private  property.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  examine  one  of  the  political  aspects  of  the  subject. 
We  want  now  to  see  where  our  present  action  conflicts  with 
the  aims  of  those  whose  attitude  towards  property  is  described 
in  the  expression  "to  make  money."  Now  the  whole  attitude  of 
the  business  man,  his  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  invest- 
ments, and  the  nature  and  influence  of  those  investments  on  the 
activity  of  the  human  race  proves  the  importance  of  regarding 
wealth,  and  particularly  money,  as  power  to  command  services. 
There  is  the  power  to  labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  power, 
resident  in  property  to  command  or  forbid  labour  on  certain 
objects.  The  total  destruction  of  the  money  or  other  documents 
of  title  representing  power  to  command  or  forbid  would  not  alter 
by  one  pennyworth  of  bread  the  wealth  that  is  in  the  world  or 
the  power  to  labour.  It  would  put  the  power  to  command  or 
forbid  in  other  hands,  with  the  possible  result  that  the  policy 
controlling  property  would  be  altered  and  the  possible  result  that 
it  would  not  be  altered.  The  burning  of  a  bond  redeemable  for 
.£50  in  five  years  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  would  not  destroy 
wealth  or  capital,  it  would  have  the  same  effect,  and  is  indeed 
the  same  thing,  as  forgiving  a  debt  or  tearing  up  an  I.O.U. 
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Whereas  the  bond  for  £50  entitles  the  holder  to  £75  of  services 
from  other  people,  its  destruction  leaves  those  people  free  to 
utilise  their  services  for  their  own  ends.  The  bond  puts  those 
people  in  bondage  until  they  have  worked  off  the  £15 :  its 
destruction  makes  them  free.  Now  if  1  bavt  660  and  the  country 
needs  it  for  munitions,  certainly  the  country  must  have  it  at 
once,  whether  as  loan  or  gift.  It  is  a  matter  of  policy  on  my 
part  whether  I  give  the  £50  outright,  and  congratulate 
myself  on  purchasing  my  freedom  so  cheaply  while  other  men 
are  enduring  a  winter  in  the  trenches,  or  whether  I  lend  the 
£50  and  maintain  in  my  own  hands  the  political  power  to  compel 
those  men  when  they  return  and  their  children  after  them  to 
labour  for  me.  If  I  say  to  the  soldier,  "  The  money  is  legally 
mine.  I  worked  for  it,  and  now  I  have  lent  it  to  you  to  buy 
food  and  munitions  to  enable  you  to  fight.  Of  course  you  must 
repay  me,"  my  position,  according  to  the  morality  of  the  day, 
is  unassailable.  But  if  the  soldier  happens, to  be  articulate,  and 
introduces  quite  a  new  basis  for  morality  and  says,  "  I  and  my 
two  sons  and  seven  pals  went  out  to  fight,  and  you  were 
unable  to  «jn.  You  may  think  yourself  lucky.  I  am  still  alive 
but  a  winter  in  the  n  niches  has  aged  me.  My  sons  are  dead 
and  iny  pals  will  never  be  any  more  use.  If  you  keep  your  bonds 
for  the  money  lent,  our  pensions  will  be  swallowed  up  in  higher 
prices  caused  by  taxation  levied  to  pay  your  interest.  The 
shortage  of  food  and  labour  will  make  life  hard  enough  anyway, 
up  your  money  and  start  again  as  poor  as  I  am.  If  you 
knew  what  I  have  endured  you  would  think  the  loss  of  your 
money  a  small  price  to  have  paid  to  have  avoided  it,"  tins 
point  of  view  will  shatter  all  our  business  morality  at  one 
blow. 

It  may  be  argued,  if  wealth  is  an  opportunity  for  service, 
why  not  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  its  present  holders  and  urge 
them  to  act  more  unselfishly  in  ils  aihmni-tralion.  ln>hort,  why 
demand  a  sacrifice  which  will  create  a  political  revoluti 
There  are  many  obvious  answers.  The  present  holders  of  war 
stock — the  vast  majority  of  large  holders  are  unable  to  claim 


the  repayment  of  National  Debt  without  keeping  better  men  than 
themselves  in  bondage.  Even  if  there  are  wealthy  people  whose 
hearts  have  been  so  touched  by  the  war  that  they  are  determined 
to  use  wealth  as  it  has  not  been  generally  used  in  England,  such 
people  ought,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  make  a  preliminary  sacrifice 
in  the  hope  of  setting  a  good  example  and  also  as  a  convincing 
proof  to  themselves  that  they  are  the  masters  and  not  the  slaves 
of  their  own  possessions.  Every  self-respecting  person  who  is 
unable  to  offer  his  or  her  life  in  the  war  ought  to  desire  to 
do  something  which  is  at  least  comparable  to  the  sacrifices  of 
men  in  the  services.  So  soon  after  the  masquerade  of  repent- 
ance and  hope  and  the  discussion  of  such  a  remote  question  as 
reservation  by  men  who  would  be  better  employed  at  war  work, 
it  seems  like  stepping  down  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
even  to  mention  one  of  the  church's  doctrines.  Nevertheless 
there  is  a  living  meaning  in  the  poetic  idea  of  communion  of 
saints.  We  must  all  have  suffered  losses  we  can  hardly  bear. 
A  real  bond  of  union  may  be  established  with  those  gallant  heroes 
by  an  act  of  voluntary  sacrifice  on  our  part.  And  from  the  Christian 
standpoint — the  standpoint  from  which  this  war  memorial  was 
inspired — there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  example  set 
by  the  King  should  be  followed  by  all.  If  it  is  better  to  give 
than  to  receive,  and  to  forgive  unto  seventy  times  seven,  how  can 
we  give  15s.  6d.  in  order  to  receive  <£!,  and  how  can  we  claim  a 
debt  from  a  nation  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  which  is  in 
debt  to  the  tune  of  £4,000,000,000?  Many  of  these  debtors 
cannot  take  part  in  repaying  you,  because  they  have  given  their 
lives  for  you.  Are  you  going  to  exact  the  more  from  those  who 
come  home  ?  The  dead  will  not  molest  you.  But  will  you,  a 
usurer,  face  the  men  who  lent  their  lives  and  tell  them  the  plain 
truth,  namely,  that  you  expect  them  to  pay  yon  ?  For  it  comes  to 
nothing  short  of  this.  What  have  you  done  that  you  should  be 
paid  for  the  winning  of  the  war  ?  What  have  others  done  that 
they  should  pay  you  ?  It  is  useless  to  dodge  the  question.  Go 
to  the  financiers  and  they  will  explain  all  this  away,  but  it  will 
return  to  haunt  you  so  long  as  you  have  a  speck  of  honour  left. 
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S< »  long  AS  you  hold  War  Loan  Stock,  you  are  a  money  lender.  I  f 
the  soldiers  or  sailors  like  to  hold  Government  securities,  that 
is  well  and  good.  That  the  country  is  under  a  real  obligation 
to  them  is  a  fact,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  their  having  a  piece 
of  paper  to  say  that  a  part  of  the  debt  will  be  paid.  They  are 
not  money  lenders.  But  for  anyone  else  to  do  so  is  actually 
disgraceful,  whether  it  is  countenanced  by  public  opinion 
or  not. 

What  is  love  of  country  worth,  which  can  give  the  lives  of 
friends,  but  cannot  empty  the  purse  ?  A  full  purse  is  evidence 
of  a  heart  of  stone.  We  appeal  only  to  the  noble.  And  some 
of  them  have  tried  to  avoid  the  force  of  these  arguments  by 
saying  that  if  they  burn  bonds  they  must  give  up  subscriptions 
to  Red  Cross  hospitals  and  other  objects  of  great  importance. 
Again  we  answer,  Money  is  power  to  command  service.  If  you 
keep  it,  you  can  command  someone's  labour.  If  you  destroy  your 
power  to  command  you  will  not  reduce  the  labour  or  wealth  of 
the  country,  you  will  merely  be  giving  the  power  to  command 
to  someone  else.  The  Red  Cross  would  find  it  much  easier  to 
get  money  if  there  were  not  such  heavy  taxation.  And  besides 
wealth  has  not  been  so  wisely  administered  that  we  need  greatly 
a  change  in  the  control.  Perhaps  it  could  be  worse 
administered  than  it  has  been,  but  surely  not  much  worse.  Let 
argument  do  its  worst  against  an  act  of  !<>ve,  and  that  act  will 
stand  to  herald  a  new  and  brighter  age.  We  know  from  the 
story  of  Mons  that  u  handful  of  men,  deprived  l>y  the  treachery 
of  tlicir  own  people  of  the  machinery  which  could  best  meet 
machinery,  defeated  artillery  and  machine  guns  by  strength  of 
character.  Similarly  the  little  band  which  is  determined  to 
imitate  the  King  is  now  going  to  make  a  stand  against  a  grossly 
frialistic  and  money-lending  age,  so  that  the  great  new 
its  that  are  coming  up  even  now  may  have  time  to  train  for 
the  great  struggle  for  a  new  ideal,  precioiiH  time  secured  by  t 
little  act  of  voluntary  service. 

o 
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CHAPTER   III. 


POLITICAL    SYNTHESIS. 

It  is  typical  of  parasite  morality  that  in  making  proposals  for 
"  reconstruction  "  such  politicians  as  contribute  to  the  press  and 
the  Round  Table  harp  on  two  chords — scientific  education  and 
readjustment  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour.  The 
motive  is  concerned,  as  before,  with  profits  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  wage  system.  The  fallacy  underlying  all  ideas  of  profit 
sharing  has  been  so  often  exposed  that  we  decline  to  waste  more 
time  over  those  who  sit  in  offices  and  study  theories  on  these 
things.  Profit  sharing  and  the  minimum  wage  are  two  of  the 
signs  of  the  political  zodiac  invented  by  the  astrologers  of 
industry.  Those  who  rely  on  them  are  damned.  And  as  to  a 
scientific  education,  it  is  all  very  well  for  business  men,  but  the 
world  is  sick  to  death  of  business  men.  Science  can  easily  be 
utilised  by  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence,  but  scientists  must 
be  kept  in  their  place.  They  are  good  servants  but  bad  masters. 
They  rave  about  their  own  specialities  as  if  they  had  discovered 
a  new  religion.  We  require  more  obviously  than  ever  before 
a  sound  education  to  hold  the  balance  and  assign  -a  true 
value  to  the  new  powers  that  science  is  placing  in  our  hands. 
Education  in  science  means  the  discovery  of  more  and  more 
power :  w*e  already  have  more  than  we  have  learnt  how  to 
use.  AY  lien  science  becomes  an  end  in  itself  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  parasitism.  It  has  simply  aimed  at  remedying 
the  evils  which  have  fallen  on  humanity  in  the  mad  pursuit 
of  profits.  The  race  has  made  a  bargain  with  the  Devil  and 
the  scientist  is  pretending  it  need  not  pay.  We  don't  want 
remedies.  We  want  a  true  ideal.  The  critical  question  at 
the  moment  is.  "  Can  our  wealthy  classes  take  such  steps  as 
will  bring  them  into  line  with  the  great  sacrifice  and  suffering 
of  the  fighting  men  ?  "  If  not,  the  country  will  henceforth  be 
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divide.!  into  two  classes,  the  noble  poor  and  the  evil  wealthy. 
Action  is  necessary  to  bring  the  two  sides  together,  and  that 
action  has  been  taken  so  vigorously  hy  one  side,  that  something 
similar  is  imperatively  demanded  from  the  other.  For  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  revert  to  barbarism,  to  give  up  literature,  art,  e 
living  in  houses,  we  must  admit  that  none  of  the  higher 
expressions  of  civilisation  are  possible  of  achievement  without 
organisation  of  society.  Those  who  have  the  power  to  organise 
must  therefore  give  some  guarantee  that  they  intend  to  use 
that  power  properly.  In  the  last  chapter  we  suggested  that  as 
they  had  never  made  any  attempt  to  use  their  power  to  organise' 
but  had  rather  used  it  to  exploit  the  nation,  and  as  it  is  most 
charitable  to  suppose  that  this  has  been  done  unawares  and 
through  incompetence  and  stupidity,  it  would  be  best  for  the 
wealthy  to  give  the  only  proof  of  good  faith  still  lying  in  their 
power,  and  that  is  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  others  who  have  not  so 
far  failed  in  anything  they  have  attempted.  Such  a  proof  of 
good  faith  would  come  with  such  grace  from  the  wealthy  at  this 
time  that  they  would  gain  an  ascendency  in  the  nation  which  at 
present  they  do  not  hold.  Until  some  such  action  is  taken,  it  is 
hopeless  to  talk  of  the  reconstruction  of  industry,  because 
trouble  in  indu>try  is  that  there  is  a  \\nmg  nmti\e  and  a  wrong 
id.  r  in  control.  It  is  pitiful  to  speak  to  a  business  man 
who,  with  puckered  brows  and  pu/,/.led  brain,  tries  so  hard 
and  s<>  honestly  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  trouble  among 
his  men.  It  iV  pitiful  i  he  himself,  good  natured 

as  he  is,  is  the  dm  f  trouble.  If  he  could  control  and 
make  men  co-operate  happily,  there  would  be  no  troublr 
BO  far  as  he  was  concerned,  whether  he  invented  one  system 
or  another.  But  bring  born  without  the  instincts  necessary 
to  command  men,  for  him  the  whole  prohlnn  is  insoluble 
he  flies  ologers,  wlm  t,,i  ih  i;  scheme, 

and    pubh-ii    an   article   in    the    /  under  the  auspices  of 

"  really  practical  business  men."     Not  one  of  these  suggestions 
ever  tackles  the  centre  of  the  industrial    pi  \nd    in 

pamphlet  we  are  not  d«  aling  with  in  .  In  its  proper  h 

.  '2 
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it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  minor  problem,  here  referred  to  only 
by  way  of  illustration.  We  will  suggest  one  instance  in  which 
business  men  could  showr  sympathy  with  the  just  aspirations  of 
trade  unionists,  if  they  are  unduly  horrified  at  our  bigger 
proposal.  Let  them  consider  in  all  its  bearings,  but  particularly 
from  the  worker's  standpoint,  the  power  of  dismissal.  We 
will  not  embitter  controversy  by  again  quoting  instances  of  its 
harsh  exercise  acting  as  a  perpetual  threat.  We  merely  point 
out  that  the  power  hanging,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  over  the 
heads  of  the  workers  deprives  the  whole  of  the  working  classes 
of  what  is  essential  to  a  home,  namely,  security  of  tenure.  At 
a  week's  or  a  month's  notice  at  any  time  one  man,  any  man,  may 
be  dismissed,  or  the  works  may  be  closed  and  all  may  have  to 
leave  the  district  where  they  live.  Of  course  as  much  as 
possible  has  been  done  to  destroy  the  worker's  attachment  for 
his  residence.  It  is  generally  so  unattractive  that  change 
would  be  desirable  if  there  were  hope  of  improvement.  But 
assuming  that  there  is  a  desire  to  own  a  permanent  house,  will 
no  one  think  of  the  tyrannical  nature  of  the  power  to  dismiss  ? 
God,  nature,  life  have  provided  plenty  of  uncertainty.  Man 
desires  to  play  a  fair  game  with  fate,  without  meeting  the  loaded 
dice  of  capitalism.  He  succeeds  by  striving  for  continuity  in  a 
world  of  uncertainty.  Any  artificial  uncertainty  creates  despair. 
And  for  a  century  and  a  half  artificial  uncertainty  has  deprived 
our  whole  working  class  of  the  essentials  of  a  home.  There  are 
at  least  30,000,000  people  in  this  country  who  have  never 
experienced  the  restful  certainty  of  home.  There  must  be  power 
to  dismiss  and  the  power  must  be  absolute  without  appeal  to  law. 
That  is  of  course  granted.  The  evil  lies  in  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  the  power.  And  if  it  is  hardly  ever  exercised,  the  existence 
of  this  arbitrary  power  creates  a  feeling  of  uncertainty.  Even 
in  the  army,  where  the  character  of  the  control  is  infinitely 
higher  than  in  industry,  there  is  always  a  right  of  appeal. 
Without  the  smallest  dislocation  of  business  this  same  check 
could  be  introduced  and  would  immediately  achieve  a  great 
increase  in  happiness.  Each  business  might  set  up  a  court 
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martial  with  employers  and  workmen  represented  on  it  so  that 
the  workmen  always  have  a  slight  majority.  And  let  the 
workmen  who  sit  on  the  court  be  changed  every  month  and  be 
chosen  by  lot,  and  let  them  sit  out  of  working  hours  so  that  they 
remain  workers  throughout  their  period  on  the  rota.  Then  let 
all  questions  of  dismissal  or  closing  of  works  be  settled  by  this 
court.  And  at  the  outset  let  nothing  else  come  before  it.  Dare 
the  business  man  submit  his  power  to  control  to  such  a  test  ? 
Almost  certainly  he  dare  not  do  it.  And  yet  soldiers  do  not 
object  to  face  such  an  ordeal,  and  a  regiment  is  far  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  a  business.  Let  us  try  such  an  innovation  by 
way  of  introduction.  We  have  all  arranged  our  lives,  and 
empires  have  been  moulded,  to  suit  business  and  give  the 
business  man  an  opportunity  to  try  his  experiment.  It  is  time 
to  put  some  check  on  him  and  to  consider  a  serious  scheme  of 
political  synthesis.  In  such  a  scheme  the  interests  of  the  land 
must  no  longer  give  way,  as  they  have  hitherto  given  way,  to  the 
interest  of  traders  and  middlemen.  The  subsistence  of  the 
human  race  depends  on  the  land,  and  the  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  land  is  therefore  the  first  consideration  of  statesmen. 
Now  before  we  commence  examining  practical  plans  for  the 
future,  let  us  look  at  one  great  fact  in  the  history  of  land  adminih- 
tratinn.  The  Roman  system  has  been  almost  universally 
regarded  as  the  height  of  human  wisdom.  Wherever  it  spread  it 
was  adopted,  and  remained  permanent,  not  as  a  result  of  military 
tyranny,  but  on  its  merits.  Into  one  country,  and  one  country  only, 
the  Roman  influence  penetrated  and  met  more  than  its  match.  In 
England  alone  it  had  to  give  way  before  a  system  of  organisation 
which  was  greatly  superior.  If  we  test  this  system  whei 
had  hcen  in  force  many  centuries — not  in  its  heyday — say  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  \  III.  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  :  if  we  test  it  according  to  historical  evidence 
or  according  to  the  testimony  of  educated  foreigners  whose 
knowledge  of  other  countries  enabled  them  to  make  comparisons, 
we  shall  see  that  Western  peoples  have  never  attained  to  such 
wealth,  |)hvsii|iie,  health,  personal  hide]  •  individual 
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liberty  as  did   the   English.     One  of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors 
at  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  says  that  in  the  cities  or  in  the 
country  he  could  not  discover  poverty  as  it  was  experienced  in 
nee  or    Italy.       He   draws   a   picture   of   the   people  which 
justifies  the  phrase  "  Merry  England."      But  we  need  no  other 
evidence  than  the  writings  of  Shakespeare.     When  we  remember 
it  was  England  that  inspired  the  greatest  of  poets,  and  try  to 
imagine  what  a  different  character  his  writings  would  have  had 
if  they  had  referred  to  any  other  people,  we  shall  realise  that 
he  described  political  success,  as  much  greater  than  that  achieved 
by  the  Incas  of  Peru,  as  the  Incas  were  greater  than  the  Indians 
they  ruled.     And  if  we  judge  England,  as  you  must  judge  every 
country,  by  the  condition  of  her  lowest  and  poorest  classes,  as 
well  as  by  her  rulers,  because  the  result  and  tendency  of  rule  can 
be  studied  in  the  customs  of  peasants  and  artisans,  we  shall  find 
a  system  which  created  happy  co-operation  and  resulted  in  liberty, 
wealth   and   vigour.     Wherein   then  lay    the   excellence   of  the 
English  system  and  what  caused  its  superiority  to  the  Eoman  ? 
Obviously    in    one    element ;     the    constant    selection  of  ruling 
character  by  military  tests.     Methods  learnt  in  the  way  nature 
produces   evolution :    methods    submitted    to  a    life  and   death 
test    are    alone    tolerated     in     military     organisation.       If    a 
soldier   finds    "  labour   unrest "    breaking  out  among  his  men, 
he  soon  finds  himself  before  a  court  martial,  and  his  career  in 
some  way  or  other  comes  to  an  end.     The  modern  method  of 
"ragging"'  a  man  not  born  to  command,  so  that  he  retires  from 
his   mess,  achieves   the   same   result.      There   is   no   argument 
about  it :  a  man  is  not  asked  what  examination  he  has  passed ; 
he  is  judged  by  public  instinct  and  hunted  out  of  a  position 
where  his  presence  causes  unhappiness  to  those  around  him. 
This  method  of  elimination  is  much  hated  by  the  parasite  type, 
for  it  offends  every  rule  of  modern  "  justice."     But  in  war,  or 
preparation  for  war,  it  is  essential  to  success,  and  it  keeps  in 
command  men  of  one  type  only — the  type  who  can  command. 
Home  distributed  land  on  a  military    system.      She   was  very 
successful.     England  produced  a  law  which  adhered  more  rigidly 
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than  the  Roman  to  military  tradition  and  was  more  successful. 
The  English  were  so  exuberant,  so  full  of  vigour,  that  they  could 
not  confine  themselves  within  a  political  system  which  did  not 
allow  this  life  to  flourish  in  the  utmost  profusion.  They 
naturally  -elected  the  character  to  control  their  system  which 
was  most  favourable  to  this  growth,  the  character  of  the 
chivalron-  •_'«  ntleman  produced  by  military  service.  The  old 
lish  system  would  not  have  worked  with  any  but  this 
character  at  its  head.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  modern 
critics  fail  to  understand  the  history  of  England  or  the  nature  of 
our  old  law.  In  considering  it  they  imagine  it  administered  by 
a  modern  landlord  who  inherits  the  traditions  of  the  shop,  and 
they  think  of  villeins  treated  as  if  they  were  mere  wage-earners. 
If  it  had  been  so  the  system  would  never  have  survived  till  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  very  words  of  the  language  provide  convincing  proof 
that  the  old  system  had  a  standard  of  values  and  represented  a 
pursuit  of  ideals  fundamentally  different  from  ours.  The  word 
"  lord  "  meant  "  giver  of  bread."  Now  it  means  "  receiver  of 
rent."  "  Owner "  meant  a  person  who  "  owed  service,"  now 
it  means  a  person  who  "  is  owed  service."  No  doubt  he  always 
received  services,  but  he  gave  them  too.  Now  he  does  nothing. 
The  owner  was  the  man  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  land,  now  he 
is  an  onus  upon  it.  And  the  change  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  civil  wars  and  changes  of  dynasty  about  which  we  read  so 
much  and  learn  BO  little  when  we  are  at  school.  Historians  have 
sedulously  hidden  the  most  important  f-'H'ts.  indeed  all  the  facts 
which  lend  significance  to  the  Civil  War,  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution  of  ir.su.  These  events  are  related  in  a  meaning- 
less fashion.  But  their  recital  ought  to  picture  to  us  the  most 
fateful  change  in  national  policy.  The  growth  of  mercantile 
influence  gradually  modified  the  land  laws  in  consonance  v 
the*vi«w  that  land  is  capital,  and  consequently  to  be  exploited 
for  the  profiteer.  All  the  old  tenures  which  were  onerous  to  the 
landlord  fell  into  disrepute,  and  linally  at  the  Restoration  the 
Ko\alists  consented  to  the  total  abolition  of  all  services  a 
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conversion  into  money  payments.  Henceforward  land  was  owned 
like  any  chattel  and  the;  landlord  became  a  mere  receiver  of 
rents.  The  law  was  a  dead  letter  existing  only  in  the  long 
rigmaroles  which  were  maintained  and  which  still  survive  for  the 
benefit  of  the  legal  profession. 

Now  two  things  ought  to  be  noted  with  regard  to  the  con- 

-ion  of  services  into  money  payments.  The  motive  was 
avowedly  the  desire  to  abolish  tenures  which  were  onerous  to 
landlords  :  and  as  the  party  who  fought  for  this  political  "reform" 
was  the  traders'  party,  they  would  understand  one  kind  of 
property  only,  namely,  capital  which  can  be  exploited,  and  they 
would  not  *be  able  to  comprehend  the  kind  of  duties  which  any 
lover  of  the  land  is  bound  to  place  before  his  own  private 
advantage. 

As  soon  as  the  influence  of  the  traders  became  great,  enough 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  land,  a  crisis  was  bound  to  occur. 
The  law  contemplated  landlords  of  a  character  fundamentally 
different  from  the  merchant's.  The  merchant  could  no  more 
understand  the  meaning  of  life  on  the  land  than  the  average 
soldier  could  hold  his  own  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  We  cannot 
therefore  be  surprised  at  the  revolution  which  occurred. 
\\e  can  but  note  its  effects.  While  land  was  held  on  various 
tenures  in  return  for  services,  practically  the  whole  of  the 
wealth  and  labour  of  the  land  was  expended  on  the  land.  Of 
course  military  service  was  an  exception.  But  generally 

iking  those  services  wrhich  were  converted  into  money 
payments  were  services  beneficial  to  the  land  and  rendered  on 
the  very  estates  from  which  the  grants  issued.  The  land 
therefore  restricted  its  exports  to  that  proportion  of  produce 
which  was  really  surplus  wealth.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  No 
services  are  rendered,  but  a  heavy  tax  called  rent  is  levied  on 
all  land  which  is  not  surplus  wealth  because  it  is  a  first  charge 
on  the  land.  And  this  rent  is  not  spent  on  the  land,  but  is 
taken  away  to  be  expended  elsewhere  and  without  any  return 
whatever.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  landlords  perform  any 
services.  They  repair  their  property,  no  doubt.  It  would 
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deteriorate  as  an  investment  if  they  did  not.  But  they  do  not 
that  whole-hearted  attention  to  land  which  anyone  who 
knows  what  love  of  the  land  is  will  understand.  How  many 
landlords  even  do  as  much  as  the  hero  of  H.  N.  Dickinson's 
novel,  "  The  Business  of  a  Gentleman,"  a  hero  purposely 
painted  with  a  larger  share  of  faults  than  the  average  soldier? 
Few  indeed  pay  more  attention  to  it  than  to  any  other  settled 
source  of  income.  Perhaps  in  some  blue  book  we  could  learn 
how  much  land  is  held  under  mortgage.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know.  For  in  the  hard,  calculating  way  of  business,  men  buy 
land  on  mortgage,  borrowing  two-thirds  of  the  purchase 
price  on  the  security  which  produces  rent,  because  they  can 
get  a  better  return  in  interest  by  investing  in  commerce  than 
in  land.  This  plan  effectively  ties  up  the  rent  so  that  not  a 
particle  comes  back  to  the  land,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  laud  rent  is  merely  a  sum  to  be  added  to  the  amount 
charged  upon  it  as  taxation.  In  such  a  system  it  is  natural 
that  landlords  have  come  to  look  on  the  management  of 
estates  as  a  tedious  business  to  be  delegated  wherever  possible 
to  land  agents ;  and  the  class  of  being,  neither  owner  nor  tenant, 
but  drawing  an  income  from  owners  and  tenants,  which  has 
been  evolved  is  the  counterpart  of  the  middleman  parasite  in 
trade.  He  is  not  a  tenant  and  so  cannot  fully  sympathise  with 
the  tenant's  point  of  view — cannot  that  is  to  say  see  it  in 
the  vitally  important  way  in  which  it  is  seen  and  felt  by  the 
tenant.  Nor  has  he  the  unfettered  power  of  an  owner  to 
act  where  he  sees  action  is  necessary.  His  primary  duty 
is  to  produce  a  good  balance  sheet.  And  a  balance  sheet  does 
not  regard  anything  as  of  importance  compared  with  the  net 
]  availahh-  for  transfer  to  the  receiver  of  rente.  The 
agent  is  a  go-between,  and  as  such,  even  if  he  is  a  perfectly 
angelic  person,  he  is  a  barrier  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
i  a  substitute  for  a  relationship  which  ought  to  be  both 
sacred  and  permit  ml.  He  is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential  where 
men  own  morn  land  than  they  could  possibly  manage  them- 
selves. But  why,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  common  sense 


should  a  man  have  more  land  than  lie  can  administer  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  a  policy  which  gives  power  to  men  who  cannot 
use  it,  and  more  power  than  they  can  use  to  anyone  ?  AY  hat  i> 
their  aim?  What  practical  end  have  they  tried  to  serve? 
Surely  they  have  thought  only  of  profiteering  —  which  is 
parasitism.  A  great  landowner  would  be  shocked  if  the  Navy 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  Admiral  who  never  went  to  sea, 
and  if  that  Admiral  presented  a  report  every  year  showing  what 
his  agent  had  done.  But  it  strikes  no  one  as  incongruous  that 
the  land  hy  which  we  all  live  and  for  which  the  Navy  exists 
should  be  held  by  an  irresponsible  class  of  persons,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  are  aliens  without  any  knowledge  of  or 
sympathy  with  the  English  character.  The  reform  of  our  land 
system  is  overdue,  and  that  reform  ought  to  be  guided  by 
certain  definite  principles,  inter  alia, 

1.  Property  is  power  to  perform  services  to  the  race. 

2.  It  should,  therefore,  be  held  during  proper  user 
by  persons  with  a  knowledge  of  administration  and  with 
the  chivalrous  character  which  enables  men  to  organise 
successfully. 

3.  Though  we  should  load  with  opportunities  every- 
one who  is  able  and  willing  to  make  the  best  use  of  them, 
it  is  harmful  to  the  nation  to  allow  any  person  to  own 
more  land  than  he  can  personally  administer  in  a  respon- 
sible manner. 

4.  No  one  but  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should 
own  any  land  in  England.     The  Government  could  make 
a  practical  reform  by  compulsory  purchase  of  the  estates 
of  all  foreigners  and  granting  them,  in  lieu  of  pensions,  to 
soldiers. 

5.  The  principle  of  forfeiture  should  be  revived,  and 
landlords  should  be  deprived  of  their  estates  if  they  failed 
to  maintain   a   certain   number  of  men  fit  for  military 
service  and  in    actual   training  with    the   army  reserve. 
From  this  principle  all  else  would  follow,  and  the  man 
unfitted  to  be  a  landlord  would  soon  find  the  game  not 
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worth  the  candle,  and  would  sell  out  before  he  forfeited 
his  estates. 

Those  who  think  these  principles  cannot  be  put  into  practice 
have  simply  no  practical  knowledge  of  what  happens  on  land 
when  it  is  not  regarded  as  the  mere  subject  of  exploitation. 
And  we  cannot  stop  to  listen  to  what  journalists  or  business  men 
will  think,  for  we  have  lived  in  England  under  the  system  they 
think  practical  !  Let  us  proceed  to  an  actual  example  of  the 
proper  use  of  private  property  and  show  bow  land  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  landlord  and  tenants  when  no  rent  whatever  is 
exacted. 

The  war  has  made  it  possible  to  think  of  practical  tl; 
again.  Before  the  war  it  would  have  needed  a  world  of  Caesars 
to  wrestle  with  the  incubus  of  the  past.  Wherever  we  turned  we 
fell  in  with  the  parasite  demand  ing  his  toll  of  blood  and  toil. 
Conscious  of  the  necessity,  certain  of  the  advent  of  the  great 
crisis  in  Western  politics,  certain  of  the  total  collapse  of  a  system 
based  on  trade  credit,  we  waited  for  the  time  when  England  must 
listen  to  the  principles  which  all  history  proved  to  be  sound. 
And  of  those  who  waited  so  few  remain  and  still  fewer  will 
remain  to  see  the  land  of  promise.  But  they  all  lived  to  see 
the  hideous  nightmare  ended  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1(J1  I. 
lived  to  see  the  living  proof  of  their  own  belief  that  the 
industrial  age  must  end.  \nd  though  throughout  the  war  the 
parasite  will  apparently  flourish  mott  >u-l\  than  ever,  the 

thing-  be  lives  on  are  .piiekly  dying  away.  The  war  has  pro- 
duced the  final  orgy.  The  financial  parasite  is  ruled  by  tho 
political  super-parasite;  and  the  arch  super-parasite  could 
actually  inturm  a  House  of  Commons  who  beard  him  solemnly 
and  without  a  smile  explain  thai  on  m..M  poim>  i  be  Cabinet  were 
divided,  but  on  one  they  were  agreed,  and  thai  was  to  remain  in 
oiVn-e  whatever  happened.  No  Bonder  it  took  a  Kitchener  to 
find  wonU  t».  d,  iiese  men  and  be  did  it  in  a  private  letter 

ch  has  been  published)  shortly  after  he  entered  the  Cabinet, 
you  know  what  these  people  are  really  like.'  until 
now    I    had   nut  the  slightest    Ld<  I  hex   \\e  can  let  them  be, 
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for  they  were  at  least  observed  by  the  only  man  of  his  age  great 
enough  to  achieve  in  spite  of  them.  We  need  pay  no  more 
attention  to  them,  for  though  they  have  not  yet  fallen,  ruin, 
anarchy  and  chaos  will  soon  force  the  race  to  adopt  sound 
principles  of  healthy  organisation.  We  can  raise  our  heads  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air  that  is  pouring  in  on  us,  and  see  a  new 
life  where  men  do  not  think  of  profits,  but  return  to  the 
traditional  ideals  of  their  race.  And  with  the  abolition  of  profits, 
all  balance  sheets  as  between  landlords  and  their  land  will 
disappear.  For  it  is  as  absurd  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
lord  and  the  land,  as  it  would  be  to  do  so  between  a  man  and 
his  wife.  In  these  things  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  love,  and 
where  there  is  a  balance  sheet  there  can  be  neither  love,  good- 
will nor  understanding. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


COPYHOLD  TENURE  AND   DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

Now  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  not  an  imaginary  scheme,  but 
an  actual  working  plan  for  land  administration.  It  is  not  an 
experiment,  because  it  has  merely  been  adapted  to  modern 
conditions  from  a  method  employed  with  unfailing  success  for 
centuries.  It  is  adapted  so  as  to  fit  in  with  neighbouring  estates 
administered  within  the  law.  Every  rule  of  the  tenure  about  to 
be  described  is  illegal.  No  court  would  enforce  the  agreement 
between  landlord  and  tenants.  If  either  landlord  or  tenant 
looked  at  it  from  a  "  business-like  "  or  "  practical  "  standpoint 
the  scheme  would  instantly  collapse.  If  any  of  the  parties 
appealed  to  the  law  it  would  at  once  collapse.  But  the  scheme 
produces  such  a  much  better  return  from  the  land,  both  in 
produce  and  in  happiness,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  anyone 
departing  from  the  spirit  of  it. 

We  describe  one  of  the  plans  for  landowning  because  land- 
owning is  not  only  the  most  important  of  political  functions :  it 
is  the  most  difficult.  It  is  difficult  to  be  a  soldier,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  h<-  a  landowner.  The  two  instances  here  descn 
can  be  varied  indefinitely  and  transposed  very  easily  into  any 
kind  of  occupation.  To  run  a  mine  or  a  shipyard  on  a  similar 
plan  would  be  very  simple,  though  its  outline  would  be  quite 
different. 

It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  these  plans  predicate  a  condition 
entirely  overlooked  by  guild  socialists  and  all  other  theorists, 
namely,  the  training  and  character  of  the  person  who  has  most 
control.  We  have  first  to  find  a  landowner  who  will  look  at 
his  land  from  the  same  standpoint  as  a  colonel  regards  his 
regiment:  that  is  to  say  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
wishes  to  organise  but  imt  to  exploit.  This  is  fundamentally 
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opposed  to  business  methods,  where  there  is  no  motive  but  to 
produce  profits  and  to  make  a  living.  The  colonel  and  the 
landowner  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  success. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  landlord  has  divided  a 
farm  into  one  big  holding  to  be  farmed  by  two  men  and  their 
servants  (and  with  these  we  shall  not  deal)  and  a  small  holding 
to  be  co-operatively  cultivated  by  six  tenants.  To  get  as  much 
advantage  as  possible  from  the  existing  law  in  case  of  dispute 
among  themselves  the  tenants  are  formed  into  a  co-operative 
society.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  landlord  and  tenants  agree  to  be  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Estate  Court  constituted  as  herein- 
after provided  and  agree  not  to  go  to  law  to  determine 
any  right  or  claim  whatever.     (As  noted,   this  term  is 
quite  illegal  and  could  not  be  enforced.     All  parties  know 
this  and  are  yet  relying  on  each  other  to  observe  it). 

2.  The  landlord   agrees  not  to   exercise   his   legal 
right   to   terminate    the   agreement    so   long   as,   in   his 
opinion,  its  spirit  is  observed.     His  object  is  expressed  to 
be   a  desire  to  grant  security  of  tenure  more  complete 
than   the   longest   lease.     But   the   observation   of    this 
clause  obviously  depends  on  his  interpretation  of  it  and 
on  his  integrity  as  well  as  on  the  chances  of  his  family 
observing  it  after  his  decease.     It  is  so  vague  that  no 
family  without  a  high  reputation  could  hope  to  get  men 
to  embark   capital  on   the   strength   of   such   a   pledge. 
Nevertheless  the  pledge  is  in  this  instance  sufficient. 

3.  The  tenure  is  to  be,  actually  though  not  legally, 
freehold  and  feudal.     The  tenant  may  not  sell  or  other- 
wise alienate  his   share.     But  if  he  dies  or   desires   to 
transfer  his  holding  to   his   son,  his  son  may  succeed, 
provided  he  has  not  forfeited  his  share  by  decree  of  the 
Estate   Court   on  account   of    bad   cultivation    or   other 
misconduct. 

4.  On  voluntary  surrender,  death  or  dismissal  by 
decree  for  causes  upon  which  the  Estate  Court  considers 
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the  tenant  can  found  an  equitable  claim  for  compensation, 
the  landlord  may  be  judged  to  pay  for  services  rendered 
to  the  estate  and  the  tenants  to  pay  for  services  rendered 
to  the  holding.  But  the  landlord  is  protected  from 
ordinary  claims  for  "  improvements  "  unless  previously  to 
the  making  of  the  improvement  an  entry  initialled  by  him 
on  the  record  has  made  him  liable. 

5.  The  landlord  expresses  himself  as  desirous  of 
abolishing  the  pernicious  practice  of  substituted  service 
known  as  payment  of  rent,  pernicious  because  the  payment 
of  money  obscures  the  nature  of  the  service  owed  to  and 
for  the  land  and  tends  to  enable  as  well  as  to  encourage 
the  landlord  to  spend  the  income  otherwise  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  land.  Money  represents  labour,  and  if 
the  labour  is  given  instead  of  the  money  two  beneficial 
results  will  accrue.  The  labour  will  be  given  on  and  to 
the  land,  and  it  will  have  to  be  given  in  consonance  with 
the  public  feeling  of  those  living  on  the  land.  This 
feeling  will  be  a  constant  check  making  for  the  benefit  of 
the  land. 

i i.  The  amount,  nature  and  time  of  rendering  services 
shall  be  fixed  in  UK:  spring  and  autumn  of  every  year  by 
the  Estate  Court.  Tin*  landlord  shall  submit  to  the 
Court  everything  that  he  wants  done,  and  any  number  of 
things  he  desires  to  be  done,  or  that  any  tenant  has  asked 
him  to  do.  The  Court  shall  select  from  these  things  so 
much  as  it  thinks  fit  or  shall  propose  und  decide  upon 
alternative  services.  It  -hall  decide  the  date  when 
performance  shall  be  completed,  and  ma\  either  direct 
particular  tenants  to  work  off  the  service  or  leave  the 
tenants  to  volunteer.  In  any  case  the  keeping  of  a  time- 
book  initialled  by  the  landlord,  his  wife  or  son,  enables 
the  tenants  to  adjust  matters  between  themselves. 

7.  -late  Court  is  composed  of  ilord 

•>  may  not  be  represented  by  anyone  but  his  wife, 
his  brother,  his  sister  or  his  son),  who  presides,  and  all 
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the  tenants.  Each  tenant  has  one  vote,  and  the  landlord 
has  one- third  of  the  voting  power.  There  being  six 
tenants,  the  landlord  has  three  votes,  and  so  can  always 
be  outvoted.  The  Court  is  constituted  for  the  government 
of  one  holding  only.  When  one  landlord  presides  over  a 
Court  representing  two  or  more  holdings  the  proportion  of 
voting  power  will  be  altered,  so  that  any  holding  with 
more  than  two  tenants  upon  it,  can  outvote  the  landlord. 
But  he  will  always  have  more  voting  power  than  any  one 
tenant.  The  idea  is  that  the  voice  of  the  land  shall  be 
heard,  and  the  landlord  must  depend  for  the  exercise  of 
his  influence  upon  maintaining  such  respect  for  himself 
and  confidence  in  his  ability  as  will  enable  him  to  carry 
weight  in  the  Court.  He  is  by  the  provisions  as  to  services 
and  by  subsequent  clauses  deprived  of  unfair  power  to 
influence  the  decision  of  the  tenants. 

8.  The  landlord  shall  have  no  power  to  dismiss  any 
tenant  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the  Estate  Court.     He 
shall  be  bound  to  give  legal  notice  to  quit  to  any  tenant 
dismissed  by  -the    Estate  Court  for   misconduct    or  bad 
cultivation. 

9.  The   Court   shall  meet   whenever    necessary   to 
decide  any  question  laid  before  it  by  the  landlord  or  any 
tenant. 

10.  The  landlord  will  agree  to  regard   as    service 
rendered  in  lieu  of    rent  any   labour  expended   on   the 
original  draining  of  the  holding. 

11.  As  a  pledge  of  fidelity  the  landlord  will  agree  to 
be   legally  bound  to  pay  the  full  annual   rental  of  the 
holding  for  one  year,  namely,  80s.  per  acre,  if  at  the  end 
of  the  first,  second  or  third  year  of  the  tenancy  the  Estate 
Court  by  a  bare  majority  decides  that  the  terms  of  the 
tenancy  are  unsatisfactory  and  ought  to  be  determined. 

12.  If  at  the   end   of   five   years    the    landlord    is 
satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  has  been  kept, 
he  will  bind  himself   and  his  heirs  as  far  as  is  legally 
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possible  to  observe  the  terms  of  tenure  on  the  record  of 
the  Court,  so  that  he  remains  the  landlord  entitled  to 
receive  service  and  to  preside  at  the  Court,  and  so  that 
the  tenants  remain  practically  in  the  position  of  free- 
holders. This  plan  would  probably  not  be  contrary  to 
Scottish  law,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  statute  of  (juia 
Kmi'tores  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  But  as  law 
is  the  crystallisation  of  custom,  we  may  disregard  it,  and 
set  to  work  to  build  up  a  voluntary  system  of  landowning 
e\liU'iiim_f  the  features  of  the  modern  copyhold  here 
proposed. 

Again  we  challenge  the  critics  to  explain  the  success  of  the 
old  system.  The  brothers  Gracchi  very  nearly  carried  a  similar 
system  in  Rome  without,  the  help  of  any  national  upheaval  such 
as  is  taking  place  in  England,  and  they  were  only  checked  by  an 
amount  of  Bloodshed  which  we  shall  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
our  journalists  are  now  prepared  to  face.  Moreover  there  are 
in  the  new  armies  forces  to  deal  with,  such  as  the  opponents  of 
the  Gracchi  never  had  to  face. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  into  this  scheme  and  see  how  the 
proper  application  of  these  principles  may  change  the  lot  of  the 
wage  earner. 

The  fallacy  underlying  all  attempts  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  wage  earner  consists  simply  in  this.  Labour  is  treated 
as  a  commodity,  and  wages  is  an  expense  reckoned  in  I >y  the 
manufacturer  as  part  of  the  cost  of  production.  As  sue  1 
are  necessarily  subordinate  to  prices,  an.l  it  the  average  wage  of 
the  entire  working  class  went  up  to  a  minimum  of  f  100  per 
week,  prices  would  rise  in  proportion.  ;m<i  the  worke  uhl 

be  certainly  no  better  than  it  h   maj  yel  take  a  c 

war  before  the  working  classes  realise   \\\\-\\    they  are 
against.    But  sooner  or  later  the  whole  experiment  of  wages 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.    To  abandon  it  in  h  ill  be  a 

very  simple  matter.    We  here  give  an  instance  of  the  effect  of 
departing  from   it  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  servant  attache 
an   ordinary   gentleman's   residence   with   about   four  acres  of 
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garden  and  pleasure  grounds  which  up  to  the  time  of  the  war 
were  quite  unproductive,  or  rather  the  land  produced  a 
ludicrously  small  proportion  of  vegetable  produce  compared  with 
the  lahour  expended  upon  it. 

In  May,  1916,  a  private  soldier  was  discharged  in  consequence 
of  his  wounds.  He  was  engaged  by  the  landlord  to  perform 
various  domestic  duties,  such  as  managing  an  engine  to  supply 
a  farmstead  with  water,  cultivating  a  garden,  feeding  pigs, 
breeding  poultry,  and  attending  to  woods  and  all  those  duties 
necessitated  by  the  upkeep  of  a  few  acres  of  ground.  The  man 
was  able  to  dig  but  otherwise  totally  without  experience.  He 
married  and  was  settled  in  a  house  rent  free  and  with  a  free 
allowance  of  coal.  He  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  24s.  a  week,  wages 
to  continue  at  this  rate  until  the  1st  of  July,  1917. 

As  from  1st  July,  1916,  to  1st  July,  1917,  wages  to  be  paid 
at  24s.,  i.e.,  £62.  8s.  per  annum. 

On  and  after  the  first  Saturday'  in  July,  1917,  wages  to  be 
reduced  to  20s.  per  week. 

On  and  after  the  first  Saturday  in  August,  1917,  wages  to  be 
reduced  to  17s.  6d.  per  week. 

On  and  after  the  first  Saturday  in  September,  1917,  wages  to 
be  reduced  to  15s.  per  week. 

On  and  after  the  first  Saturday  in  October,  1917,  wages  to 
be  reduced  to  12s.  per  week. 

On  and  after  the  first  Saturday  in  November,  1917,  wages 
to  be  reduced  to  9s.  per  week. 

On  and  after  the  first  Saturday  in  December,  1917,  wages  to 
be  reduced  to  5s.  per  week. 

No  wages  to  be  paid  after  December  31st,  1917. 

SYSTEM    of    REMUNERATION 
to  commence   July  1st,  1917,  in  substitution  of  wages. 

In  return  for  services,  the  servant  shall  receive  a  proportion 
of  the  stock  brought  to  maturity. 
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The  proportion  due  to  him  will  he  paid  at  the  servant's 
option  in  cash  or  in  kind,  and  the  proportion  shall  remain  fixed 
until  July  1st,  1918,  the  landlord  retaining  the  right  to  give  the 
servant  14  days'  notice  at  any  time,  whether  before  or  after 
that  date.  When  such  notice  expires  the  servant's  rights  under 
this  agreement  will  cease  absolutely.  But  the  proportion  of 
stock  due  to  the  servant  at  the  date  on  which  his  services 
terminate  shall  be  his  (the  servant's]  property  which  the  sen 
may  either  remove  from  the  premises  or  sell  to  the  landlord  at 
the  landlord's  valuation  and  at  the  servant's  option. 

The  landlord  undertakes  to  keep  three  breeding  sows  and 
<).">  head  of  poultry,  at  the  least. 

The  servant  shall  be  entitled  to  the  third  choice  in  every 
litter  reared  and  he  shall  run  his  pig  until  maturity  with  tin- 
other  pigs.  But  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  keep  a  sow  for 
breeding  purposes. 

He  shall  also  be  entitled  to  one  mature  chicken  (or  duck) 
after  every  20  chickens  or  ducks  killed,  sold,  or  reserved  for 
stock,  that  is  to  say  one  out  of  21. 

He  shall  also  be  entitled  to  one  egg  out  of  every  26  eggs 
laid  by  tin-  In  ns  not  kept  for  breeding. 

shall  also   receive  a   share  of  vegetables  according  to 
supplies,  but  the  value  of  such  vegetables  shall  not  be  taken  into 
IM  >liall  not  be  entitled  to  any  fixed  pnipnrti 


ADDITIONAL  BONUbKs. 

1 .  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  at  least  six  litters 
in  the  year,  and  the  servant  will  be  entitled  to  a  third  choice 
out  of  any  litters  bred  or  thereafter  bred  on  the  estate. 
If  we  reckon  six  mature  pigs  in  the  year  the  sum  realised 
should  amount  to  £60. 

±     If  252  chickens  (and/or  ducks)  are  brougl 
maturity  the  proportion— namely,  12  chickens  at  4s.— 


realises  a  further  £2.  8s.  If  more  than  252  chickens 
(and/or  ducks)  an.'  brought  to  maturity  in  the  year,  then, 
besides  the  proportion,  there  shall  bo  a  bonus  of  3d.  for 
each  additional  bird  paid  to  the  servant.  For  purposes  of 
calculation,  chickens  sold  before  they  are  three  weeks  old 
shall  not  be  reckoned.  Chickens  over  three  weeks  old, 
but  immature,  shall  be  counted  as  half -chickens. 

3.  Sixty-five  hens  should  lay  at  least  7,500  eggs. 
Of  this  the  servant's  share  would  be  288  eggs,  and,  at 
2d.  each,  this  will  amount  to  ,£2.  8s.     If  the  hens  lay  at 
the  average  rate  of  over  120  eggs  per  bird  per  annum, 
then  there  shall  be  paid  a  bonus  of  £2.  10s.     And  if  the 
rate  is  higher,  then  Is.  additional  bonus  shall  be  paid  for 
every  unit  of  average  over  120  per  bird  per  annum. 

4.  If  between   July   1st,  1917,  and  July  1st,  1918, 
the  sum  earned  in  wages,   market  value  of  proportion 
allowed  and   bonus,  amounts    to    less   than   £65   in  the 
aggregate,   the  landlord  will  pay  in  cash  the  difference 
between  the  aggregate  and  £65  by  way  of  guarantee. 

5.  If   during  the   year  the  deaths   among   poultry 
from  disease,  vermin,   or    any  other   accident   and   any 
loss  whether  by  theft  or  otherwise  amount  to  less  than 
8  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  hatched  the  landlord  will  pay 
£2.  10s.  by  way  of  bonus. 

The  servant  shall  make  himself  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  services  specified.  The  landlord  after  a  trial  of  five 
years  will  enter  into  an  agreement  abandoning  altogether  his 
right  to  dismiss  except  on  appeal  to  the  Estate  Court. 

The  proportions  of  produce  shall  be  increased  each  year  until 
they  amount  to  1T>  per  rout,  of  stock  raised  without  deduction  for 
cost  of  food. 

Here  of  course  the  landlord  takes  the  risk  in  that  he  is 
dependent  on  the  servant  to  perform  the  unproductive  duties 
connected  with  upkeep  faithfully  and  well.  The  whole  education 
of  the  servant  must  be  undertaken  while  he  is  earning  a  very 
good  wage :  and  it  must  be  remembered  he  also  gets  10s.  6d.  a 
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k  pension  on  his  discharge.  This  method  of  settling  soldiers 
requires  patience,  time,  knowledge  and  labour,  hat  it  is  effective, 
and  in  the  first  six  months'  trial  of  this  scheme  the  amount  of 
produce  raised  would  astonish  the  most  sanguine.  It  cannot  be 
a  proved  success  under  20  years  of  trial.  But  anyone  who  will 
look  into  the  matter  will  pronounce  the  plan  an  undoubted 

•ess.     It  relieves  the  servant  from  anxiety  when  prices  go  up. 

tuse  he  is  a  vendor  of  meat,  the  most  expensive  article  in 
trade. 

In  the  much  easier  realms  of  industry,  much  easier  because 

run   deal  with  a   mass  of    men  and   arrange   schemes    of 

co-operation  and  get  rid  of  a  hundred  obstacles  which  occur  in 

isolated   experiments,   the    plan    requires   only   the   organising 

character  combined  with   the  power  of  ownership,  and  we  need 

not   wnrry  our  heads  over  ideal  and  theoretical  systems.     The 

system  would  never  be  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  places.     But 

in  lies  the  hope  for  the  future,  and  in  these  plans  is  embodied 

political  success.     All  we  require  now  are  a  few 

more  volunteers  among  uers  to  demonstrate  what  can  be 

done  and  there  will  be  an  overwhelming  force  to  insist  upon  it. 

olunteers  come  soon  all  may  be  well.     If  not  these  plans 

will  be  adopted  after  further  and  graver  national  calamities. 


-VI 

CHAPTER  V. 


CONCLUSION. 

Political  synthesis  then  consists  in  putting  together  healthy 
forces  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  various  parasites 
who  have  alone  been  represented  in  Parliament  or  in  economic 
literature.  So  amazing  does  such  a  plan  seem  nowadays  that  we 
forget  how  modern  our  present  system  is.  Limited  liability 
is  now  universal,  and  this  generation,  which  cannot  imagine 
industry  without  it,  forgets  that  there  are  people  still  active 
among  us  who  were  brought  up  at  a  time  when  it  was  practically 
unknown.  Rent  and  wages  are  a  century  or  two  older  ;  but  they 
are  modern  experiments  and  have  so  far  produced  only  failure. 
Our  race  and  all  great  races  have  done  very  well  without  these 
devices.  But  these  principles  are  naturally  considered  "  un- 
practical "  by  business  men  and  journalists,  for  they  are  hostile 
to  parasitism.  They  have  indeed  been  a  sore  puzzle  to  the 
orthodox.  Socialists  have  reviled  us  as  old-fashioned  Tories ; 
Tories  have  seen  in  us  a  dangerous  type  of  Socialist ;  Radicals 
have  frankly  hated  us.  And  we  have  met  with  universal 
acceptance  from  the  noble  classes.  Never  once  have  these 
views  been  laid  before  the  chivalrous  type  without  acceptance. 
On  one  occasion  they  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords 
in  a  most  practical  shape,  and  were  condemned  by  the  Whig 
majority,  but  enthusiastically  supported  by  a  minority  of  peers 
of  very  long  descent.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  trade 
unions.  We  are  out  to  kill,  and  hated  by,  the  parasitic 
leaders  who  draw  salaries ;  and  accepted  by  the  exploited  rank 
and  file.  Leaders  condemn  us  as  at  best  insane.  Printers 
have  refused  to  print  our  pamphlets  because  we  don't  like 
Jews ;  type-setters  have  refused  to  set  up  the  type  because  we 
have  dared  to  criticise  trade  union  officials.  All  of  us  have  been 
pretty  well  ruined  before  the  war  to  prove  this  case  ;  nearly  all  of 
us  were  able  to  die  for  our  country  quite  early  in  the  war,  being 
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both  lit  and  well-trained  to  serve.  But  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
the  proposition  we  have  fought  for  will  eventually  prevail  and 
tin*  country  will  reo:  ii -dt' without  allowing  exploitation. 

It  does  not  matter  who  rejects  or  criticises  these  pamphlets  ;  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  order  has  heen  created  and  no  one  can 
kill  it. 

Every  constructive  proposal  hitherto  made  in  politics  has 
been  vitiated  by  the  omission  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
control.  This  omission  has  caused  fundamental  weakness  of 
structure  and  it  has  affected  the  incentive  to  labour.  No  one 
can  understand  political  synthesis  unless  he  lias  experienced  the 
effects  of  statesmanship.  And  the  test  of  statesmanship  is  this. 
It  a  man  without  money  or  property  of  any  kind,  and  without 
official  authority  or  any  artificial  aid  to  power,  can  by  virtue  of 
hi-  own  rhar.ieter  alone  make  men  willing  and  anxious  to  obey 
him,  so  that  they  seek  his  direction  in  all  serious  difficulties  and 
Id  their  lives  according  to  his  1  lidding,  such  a  man  is  an 
aristocrat.  A  political  system  which  makes  use  of  such 
characters  in  its  public  service,  whether  it  pays  them  or  not, 
and  by  whatever  nan  i»  that  system  is  called,  will  he  successful. 
There  are  different  legends  of  the  origin  of  the  Incus.  Some  say 
one  man  and  his  sister,  others  say  as  many  as  24  men, 
conquered  a  continent.  And  \et  thev  never  conquered  it.  They 
permeated  Peru  with  their  influence,  as  a  handful  of  Englishmen 
originally  permeated  India.  Neither  succeeded  by  armed  force, 
for  the  armed  force  ol  it  a  population  w;is  willingly  placed 

!  lie  Indian  Civil  Service  was 

largely  composed  of  such  « -ha meters.  Now  by  competitive 
examination  it  consists  to  some  extent  ol  another  type  of  man 
who  owes  hi>  authority  in  i.il  position  and  not  to  his 

innate  nobility.     The  first  plan  is  certain  to  succeed  ;  .  the 

second  can  on!  chance.     Critics  are  forever  unable 

.  P  predate  this,  because  they  are  unable  to  enter  into  the 
experiences  of  th'e  aristocrat.  We  may  therefore  disregard 
criti'-iMn  and  pron  ,  lv  and  cole  -  iv  to  a  human 

synthesis  as  far  above  the  squabbles  of  in  tell,  ctualism  as  is  the 
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heroism  of  the  soldier  above  the  mean  spite  of  the  journalist's 
pen.  And  in  the  process  we  must  regard  science,  positions  and 
institutions  as  weapons  fit  only  to  be  handled  by  noble  men,  and 
not  as  in  themselves  conferring  any  dignity  or  possessing  any 
intrinsic  merit  whatever. 


Such  was  the  nature  of  private  property  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  and  growth  of  the  English  system.  To  such 
principles  the  King,  the  peers  of  early  creation,  and  the  old 
families,  owe  their  titles  and  their  estates.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  not  one  family  has  maintained  the 
traditions  of  which  it  originally  became  a  trustee.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  any  landed  proprietor  could,  with  immediate 
advantage  to  his  wealth  and  happiness,  restore  those  traditions. 
It  may  be  that,  in  the  coming  trouble,  civil  war  and  bloody 
revolution  will  both  be  avoided,  for  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
is  unbounded.  But  whatever  the  course  of  events  the  foci  of 
the  troubles  will  be  the  maladministration  of  private  property 
and  the  wage  question.  We  have  shown  that  private  property 
is  a  power  which  is  meaningless  and  harmful  when  utilised  for 
enjoyment ;  we  have  shown  that  the  wage  question  is  insoluble, 
either  by  profit-sharing  or  other  device,  because  of  the  inherent 
vice  of  wages  which  makes  the  worker  subservient  to  prices.* 
Consequently  it  is  useless  to  begin  by  blaming  the  selfishness  of 
the  working  man.  It  is  the  people  with  power  who  must  lead, 
and  unless  they  will  forthwith  grasp  these  problems  they  will 
be  faced  with  the  destructive  and  uncontrollable  demons  of 
blind  force. 


*See  Pamphlet  No.  9. 
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LIKE  A  THIEF  IN  THE  NIGHT, 

OR 

A    MODERN    TORY. 


Among  the  middle  classes,  whose  morality  dominated 
England  during  the  period  which  ended  in  1914  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  nothing  was  considered  more 
improper  than  to  mention  the  name  of  God,  except  on  the 
Sabbath  when  He  was  addressed  in  a  tone  of  voice  as  peculiar  as 
it  was  irritating.  To  a  nation  that  literally  worshipped  money, 
a  nation  that  substituted  for  the  prohibitions  of  the  decalogue 
the  single  positive  commandment — "  Thou  shalt  make  a  living," 
it  was  quite  natural  to  regard  God  as  improper.  The  idea  of  a 
divine  law  introduces  standards  of  value  unconnected  with 
profits.  It  must  therefore  be  an  immoral  and  an  unmentionable 
idea.  The  aim  of  the  middle  classes  has  been  to  subordinate 
every  principle  and  every  national  or  race  interest  to  the  pursuit 
of  profits.  Virtues  which  did  not  pay  were  regarded  as  vices; 
thrift  iind  usury  were  held  in  hi^h  esteem,  while  wealth  and 
titles  and  political  power  were  granted  to  the  successful  exploiter, 
the  good  advertiser  ;md  the  clever  manipulator  of  markets. 
Rewards  in  luxury  and  privilege  were  exclusively  reserved  for 
the  Jew  financier,  the  commercial  parasite  and  the  political 
vulture. 

To  a  community  with  Midi  a  standard  <»f  life  nothing  could 
be  more  shocking  than  tin  appearance  of  a  living  saint.  It  is 

•  that  sir  :ed  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  they  may  be 

hy  art  M  n  the  National  (iallery,  but  the  presence 

of  a  livi  in  the  drawing  room,  writing  for   the  press,  or 

taking    part    in     politics   is   simply    preposterous    and    uhsurd. 


According  to  the  universally  accepted  standards,  opinions  are  to 
be  estimated  according  to  the  number  and  wealth  of  those  who 
hold  them.  We  know  quite  well  that  the  great  Whig  organs, 
like  The  Times  and  the  Morning  Post,  only  publish  the  views 
and  opinions  of  well-known  public  men,  that  there  is  no  absolute 
standard  of  truth  and  that  journalists  must  reject  with  scorn 
ideas  which  are  not  "good  copy."  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
they  should  make  a  mental  note  of  such  ideas  and  should  pirate 
them  when  popularity  and  money  are  likely  to  result,  while 
perhaps  their  absurdly  unpractical  originators  are  dying  on  the 
battlefield.  Such  is  the  morality  of  modern  England.  To  such 
a  world  has  come,  not  one,  but  a  host  of  saints ;  by  such  a  world 
they  were  exploited  for  what  they  were  worth,  then  rejected, 
insulted  and  despised.  To  the  rescue  of  those  who  said  every- 
thing was  "  unpractical " — unless  it  was  "  good  business  " — came 
an  era  of  new  beings,  youthful  men,  men  it  is  true  accounted 
failures  by  every  modern  standard,  but  men  with  a  great 
unselfish  living  purpose,  who  contradicted  everything  that  had 
been  maintained  by  authorities  political,  social  and  religious. 
These  men  scouted  the  universal  ridicule  and  scathing  condem- 
nation of  their  age,  and  passed  into  the  valley  of  shadows,  the 
saviours  of  their  race  and  the  conquerors  of  death.  A  world  of 
sordid  aims  was  taught  the  meaning  of  the  word  "practical" 
from  a  generation  of  young  men  of  action.  The  commercial 
man  was  forced  to  learn  that  even  the  comforts  and  luxuries  he 
prized  depended  on  the  qualities  he  despised. 

Of  this  great  host  whose  example  taught  clerks,  city 
merchants  and  trade  unionists  to  prepare  for  war  behind  the 
thin  line  of  temporary  shelter  which  their  heroism  provided,  not 
the  least  remarkable  was  a  certain  novelist,  a  real  thinker,  a 
profound  mystic.  Humphrey  Neville  Dickinson  lived  and 
worked  and  died  under  the  influence  of  a  single  motive — the 
desire  to  serve  God.  To  him  patriotism  was  an  extension  of 
friendship,  love  of  his  country  was  expressed  in  his  love  of 
intimate  friends ;  service  to  his  country,  in  every  shape  and 
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i  i'LH'ame  a  sacred,  loving  duty,  with  as  much  of  personal 
association  in  it  as  exists  in  the  association  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child.  To  those  to  whom  deeply  religious  people  are 
unknown,  the  foregoing  words  may  seem  like  the  exaggerations 
<>f  an  infatuated  biographer.  Grief  and  admiration  at  an 
heroic  death,  faced  voluntarily  by  one  who  had  not  been  bred  to 
war,  would  make  exaggeration,  in  such  a  case,  pardonable.  Let 
those  who  may  study  Dickinson's  correspondence  and  conversa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  found  that  such  words  are  merely  a  reflection 
of  absolute  facts.  Some  day,  perhaps,  a  biography  of  this 
remarkable  personality  will  be  written  and  then  those  who  read 
will  realise  and  appreciate  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  great 
pioneers  of  a  great  movement  ;  a  living  gospel  that  will  be  more 
appreciated  as  it  permeates  public  life. 

The  writer  is  not  here  seeking  to  imitate  Boswell.  No  effort 
is  attempted  to  hide  or  condone  error.  Humphrey  Dickinson's 
faults  and  failings  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  human. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of  this  sketch  to  present  a  too 
precise  or  finished  portrait.  No  such  attempt  has  been  made. 
The  author  is  striving  to  produce  one  single  effect,  for  that  is 
what  Dickinson  himself  would  have  desired.  Had  he  been 
consulted,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  said,  "  By  all  means 
write  about  me  if  you  can  thereby  further  the  cause  for  which 
you  and  I  have  lived.  But  do  not  write  to  keep  alive  my 
memory  or  to  advertise  my  imperfect  books,  which  I  hoped 
would  lead  to  better  work.  If  you  think  a  memoir  may  induce 
others  to  carry  on  what  you  and  I  have  begun,  that  a  few  lines 
will  point  out  the  mistakes  we  have  made,  and  draw  attention  to 
the  truth  in  any  shape  or  form,  write  it  by  all  means,  and 
say  what  you  please  in  praise  or  blame  of  me  with  that  end 
in  vi<  ;w.  "  And  so  the  object  of  this  sketch  is  solely  to  point  out 
exactly  what  Humphrey  Dickinson  fought  again  M  and  why  he 
fought  at  all.  For  fighting  Germans  was  merely  the  last  act  of 
a  life-long  battle  against  two  political  evils  —  Liberalism  and 
Bureaucracy. 
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In  this  brief  memoir  the  object  is  to  follow  the  motive  of  his 
life  and  to  try  to  state  his  case.  He  would  appreciate  this, 
because  he  thought  a  plain  statement  the  vital  preliminary  to 
action.  He  hoped  his  philosophy  would  lead  to  action  and 
in  this  light  he  would  have  advised  the  preparation  of  a 
biographical  sketch,  his  projects  always  being  measured  by 
the  simple  test,  whether  or  no  they  would  further  the  will 
of  God. 

Conversations  with  numerous  friends  took  place  before  the 
true  attitude  towards  life  and  action  was  consciously  appreciated. 
Gradually,  however,  everything  was  viewed  and  valued  according 
to  its  relation  towards  God.  Action  was  appreciated  or  con- 
demned according  to  an  absolute  standard  of  truth,  regardless 
of  the  opinions  of  the  whole  human  race.  By  1914  such  an 
attitude  of  mind  had  become  quite  definite  and  invariable  and 
explains  Dickinson's  constant  and  relentless  hostility  towards 
members  of  Parliament  and  journalists  who  viewed  life  from  a 
totally  opposite  standpoint,  namely  how  it  would  re-act  upon 
themselves.  It  explains  the  righteous  anger  which  he  so  often 
displayed  towards  his  friends  (of  which  the  author  came  in  for 
his  full  share)  when  they  engaged  in  activities  which  seemed  to 
sidetrack  the  main  purpose  of  life.  His  friendships,  above  all 
things,  were  tested  by  this  simple  standard.  Time  after  time 
the  author  of  this  memoir  was  vigorously  upbraided,  even  by 
telegram,  for  mixing  with  "  Fools  and  mean  persons  " — these 
being  often  the  most  notorious  members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  journalists  and  barristers  earning  many  thousands 
a  year  who  were  prospering  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
day.  Yet  there  were  several  wealthy  and  powerful  people  whom 
Humphrey  Dickinson  admired  and  loved  because  of  their  noble 
acts.  Such  a  one,  for  instance,  was  Aubrey  Herbert,  to  whom 
his  last  novel  was  dedicated.  His  friends  won  his  approval  when 
they  introduced  him  to  some  statesman  of  the  trade  unions,  one 
who  practised  the  art  of  government  with  an  efficiency  unknown 
at  Westminster  or  in  Fleet  Street. 


As  for  his  writings  they  were  preliminary  efforts — the  trial 
flights,  as  it  were,  of  one  who  looked  forward  with  eager  hope  to 
better  \\ork.  In  this  article  one  need  not  comment  on  his  first 
book  "  Things  that  are  Caesar's."  His  second  effort  "  Keddy  " 
the  forerunner  of  Alec  AYaugh'B  "  Loom  of  Youth."  Both 
represent  attempts  at  an  outspoken  expression  of  the  truth. 
"  The  Loom  of  Youth  "  is  a  stage  ahead  of  anything  written  by 
1  'ickinson,  though  one  must  realise  that  it  would  not  have  been 
accepted  by  any  publisher  at  the  time  "  Keddy  "  was  produced. 
It  belongs,  however,  to  the  same  school  of  thought,  and  deals 
with  subjects  which  were  of  peculiar  interest  to  Dickinson. 

His  third  novel,  "  Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Rannard,"  was  a  study 
of  the  Emperor  Caligula  in  the  guise  of  a  modern  Unionist  M.I1. 
book  is  chiefly  interesting  for  a  sketch  of  the  Cecil  family, 
whose  influence,  as  exemplified  in  the  Balfour  administration, 
was  regarded  by  Dickinson  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the 
anti-national  forces  in  England.  The  Cecil  influence,  he  main- 
tained, was  not  aristocratic  ;  it  represented  the  negative  "Thou 
shalt  not "  of  the  Decalogue  rather  than  the  "  Thou  shalt "  of 
Christ.  It  was  inspired  by  the  narrowest  jealousy  and  repre- 
sented no  great  idea. 

His  last  novel,  "The   Business  of  a  Gentleman.'  wai 
ambitious  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  la  1  tour  unrest.     It 
sketched    a   young    landowner,    hred    in    all    the    honourable 

it  ions  of  his  class  and  hitterly  prejudiced  against  strikers 
and  trade  union  agitators,  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
prolilrm>  involved  in  the  ownership  of  \\ork>.  an  employer 
whose  workmen  have  been  forced  to  strike  on  account  of  e\il 
conditions.  It  was  an  interesting  literary  and  political  effort 
and  wab  the  only  one  of  Humphrey  Ihckinnon's  novels  in  which 
there  w;  ;-.n.  for  it  owed  some  of  its  ideas  to  the 

late  Cra  '  ree,  who  was  a  great  authority  on  trade  unions. 

Ever\  incident  *M  drawn  t'roin  lite  and  if  it  did  not  cover  all 
the  ground  it  certainly  went  to  the  heart  and  centre  of  industrial 
trouble.  For  the  rest,  though  hukmson  waa  not  the  author  of 
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any  of  the  Red  Rose  pamphlets,  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
series  and  was  largely  responsible  for  their  publication.  And 
his  opinions  may  be  studied  in  "  The  Body  Without  a  Soul  "  and 
"  A  Red  Rose."  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  series  of  pamphlets 
represents  the  only  school  of  thought  in  politics  which  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  war.  Since  1914  all  parties  have  percep- 
tibly approached  the  same  point  of  view  under  the  pressure  of 
hard  facts. 

The  ideals  which  Humphrey  Dickinson  strove  for  will  not 
be  fully  realised  for  a  century  to  come.  They  may,  however,  be 
briefly  indicated  by  describing  his  attitude  towards  industry. 
Now  the  true  aim  and  object  of  industry  is  to  provide  wealth  for 
the  service  of  the  race.  But  the  aim  of  all  modern  business 
is  to  exploit  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country.  Men  co-operate  industrially  not  to  perform  honourable 
service  as  they  do  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  but  merely  to  make 
profits  or  obtain  high  wages.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  rise 
to  an  entirely  false  psychology  and  a  false  motive.  Thus,  the 
only  test  of  success  in  any  modern  enterprise  consists  in  the 
proof  that  profits  will  result,  and  this,  not  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  but  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  particular  enterprise. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  real  service,  in  so  far  as  the 
worker  is  concerned,  should  be  based  on  the  conception  of  an 
honourable  duty  to  do  good  work,  whether  profit  or  loss,  or  life 
or  death  is  the  result.  In  modern  business  we  see  the  opposite 
rule  applied — which  is  that  of  exploitation,  based  on  the  concep- 
tion of  a  solitary  duty  to  survive,  or  "  to  make  a  living."  The 
meaningless  motive,  merely  to  exist  in  comfort,  is  the  canker  we 
find  at  the  root  of  all  industrial  trouble ;  and  this  motive  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  basis  of  the  morality  of  the 
parasite. 

The  history  of  England  is  the  story  of  a  continual  struggle 
between  these  two  opposing  ideals :  the  desire  to  exploit  and  the 
duty  to  serve  the  body  politic.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  the 
philosophy  which  protects  the  consumer  and  destroyer  of  wealth, 
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fights  for  "  rights "  of  individuals  and  produces  the  maximum 
amount  of  poverty;  on  the  other,  the  stimulus  to  production, 
which  ignores  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  by  inducing  everyone 
to  serve,  actually  results  in  the  greatest  freedom  and  wealth  for 
all.  The  philosophy  of  exploitation  regards  all  property  as 
something  to  be  enjoyed — the  philosophy  of  service  regards  it  as 
a  sacred  trust  and  as  power  to  serve.  The  one  lends  itself  at 
usurious  interest  to  increase  the  taxation  of  the  poor,  the  other 
{><>urs  out  its  treasure  as  freely  as  its  life  blood  to  achieve  a 
national  advantage. 

If  we  look,  then,  at  a  factory  or  a  mine  with  the  eyes  of  the 
exploiter,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  a  mass  of  raw  material  to  be 
converted  into  saleable  goods.  Read  Ricardo  and  other 
economists,  and  you  will  realise  that  there  is  also  a  mass  of 
human  raw  material,  labour — which  must  be  provided  before 
the  goods  can  be  manufactured.  This  must  be  bargained  for  in 
the  market,  like  raw  cotton ;  and  so  it  is  added  to  the  other 
ingredients  for  manufacture,  as  yeast  is  added  to  dough,  for  the 
production  of  the  finished  article.  Labour  is  thus  a  commodity. 
tin  j.ricc  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  part  of  the  raw  material  to  be  exploited. 
\Yliutever  its  price,  that  price  is  added  to  establishmenl  charges 
or  the  cost  of  production.  Accordingly  if  wages  increase,  prices 
are  apt  to  rise  in  proportion.  You  may  raise  wages  to  a 
minimum  of  I'  100  per  week  for  every  workman  in  the  country, 
without  improving  the  economic  position  of  a  single  man. 
wage-earner  will  still  be  subservient  to  prices:  he  will  still  be 
\\hat  the  Socialist  calls  a  "wage  slave"  or  an  "economic  M 

idea  that    lahnir  is  a  commodity  lor   exploitation    is   not 

:    it  is  neither  more  nor  lees  than   the  theory  of  slavery. 

The  only  difference  between  the  law  of  a  modern  state— which 

permits  exploitation,  but  forbids  slavery,  and  the  law  of  actual 

ery  is  that  in  the  former  case  the  exploiter  is  relieved  from 

every  vestige  of  duty  towards  the  labourer,  whilst  in  the  latter 

master,   in  his  own   interests,  protected  his  slave.     Under 
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slavery  the  labourer  is  economically  protected  but  not  politically 
free.  In  modern  industry,  he  is  nominally  free  but  economically 
a  serf.  Certain  is  it  that  the  abolition  of  the  forms  of  slavery 
without  the  destruction  of  the  evil  motive  that  produced  it  has 
had  a  disastrous  effect  throughout  the  industrial  countries  of 
the  world.  The  motive  to  produce  as  much  cheap  labour  as 
possible  has  led  to  the  invasion  of  England  by  low  alien  types, 
and  to  the  philosophy  of  social  reform  and  State  charity. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  when 
lip-service  is  paid  to  the  idea  that  men  and  women  should  not  be 
bought  and  sold  like  cattle.  But  the  principle  of  exploitation, 
condemned  by  all  who  hate  slavery,  is  equally  unsound  when 
applied  to  any  form  of  wealth  or  potential  wealth.  Thus,  it  is 
no  less  unsound  when  applied  to  land,  or  manufacture,  than  when 
applied  to  human  labour.  Indeed,  the  feudal  constitution  of 
this  country  was  based  upon  a  denial  of  this  principle  and  it  was 
this  very  constitution  which  provided  abundance  of  wealth  for 
the  freest  working  class  which  has  ever  lived  on  the  earth.  Not 
until  this  hideous  principle  has  been  eradicated,  from  our  laws 
and  from  our  hearts,  can  any  reform  be  looked  for.  So  long  as 
employers  are  merely  seeking  for  increased  and  cheaper  produc- 
tion and  additional  profits,  and  the  workers  are  demanding 
higher  wages,  nothing  is  to  hoped  from  any  compromise  or 
agreement  between  Capital  and  Labour.  "  Capital  and  Labour 
hand  in  hand  "  merely  denotes  an  alliance  between  exploiters  for 
the  spoliation  of  the  country.  For  this  reason,  co-partnership 
and  profit-sharing  schemes  are  wrong-headed.  We  may,  there- 
fore, rather  welcome  than  condemn  the  almost  universal  tendency 
among  trade  unions  to  reject  such  schemes,  which  are  the  result 
of  a  false  ideal.  If  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  and  an  anaesthetist 
should  combine  to  obtain  fees  from  a  patient,  their  whole 
psychology  would  be  unsound.  As  matters  stand,  in  the  noble 
professions  of  medicine  and  nursing,  no  such  idea  is  present  in 
the  minds  of  such  people  who  merely  do  their  very  best,  and 
that  as  often  as  not  for  no  fee  at  all.  Doctors  and  nurses  have 
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a  union  which  protects  them.  The  protection  of  the  individual 
member  is  merely  incidental,  for  the  union  exists  to  uphold  the 

;  idards  of  the  profession ;  in  short,  to  make  members  of  the 
profession  efficient  servants  of  the  State. 

It  is  only  when  we  have  banished  from  our  minds  all  idea  of 
an  antagonism  of  interests  that  we  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of 
the  value  of  political  forces.  If  one  argues  correctly  there 
should  be  no  opposition  between  employer  and  employed ; 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes :  indeed,  no  such  opposition 
is  necessary. 

The  workerjis  asked  to  die  for  his  country,  to  be  taxed,  to  work ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  remuneration  he  is  told  he  is 
a  commodity  whose  price  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  market. 
What  wonder  then  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  England,  if  asked  for  the  cause  of  labour  unrest,  will  answer 
that  it  is  economic  weakness  and  a  desire  for  an  improvement  of 
status?  The  enquirer  will  be  told  that  the  first  thing  the 
worker  wants  is  not  more  wages,  not  better  housing,  not  insur- 
ance or  even  employment;  what  is  asked  for  is  a  complete 
change  of  status.  In  short  the  worker  only  asks  that  his 
position  may  be  changed  from  that  of  an  exploited  commodity  to 
that  of  a  human  being.  It  is  for  those  who  rule  to  tell  him 
exactly  how  his  goal  may  be  reached.  You  cannot  expect  the 
patient  to  administer  the  healing  draught,  or  the  delirious 
sufferer  to  apply  the  soothing  balm.  It  is  for  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  to  intervene  in  industry  and  to  give  the  worker 
hope;  it  is  for  the  aristocracy  which  has  all«»\\t-.i  us  privileges 
t<>  be  usurped  by  the  parvenu  and  the  exploiter  to  enter  the 
iii'in-t i-i;:l  lists,  and  having  held  up  the  banner  of  hope  to  the 
discontented  and  despairing,  to  insist  that  business  men  should 
adopt  new  motives  or  relinquish  once  and  for  all  those  positions 
which  they  have  so  terribly  misused. 

The  worker  desires  to  change  his  status ;  that  is  to  say, 
instead  of  being  exploited  he  asks  to  be  made  a  member  of  the 
body  politic  :  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  human  entity.  As  things 
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are  at  present  he  asks  for  "  bread  "  and  receives  a  vote.  Give 
him  economic  independence  and  all  his  wants  are  supplied.  The 
economic  principle  of  exploitation — as  regards  all  property- 
must  be  totally  destroyed.  The  truth  is  that  the  modern  law  of 
private  property  is  fundamentally  wrong.  Property  is  power,  and 
power  should  only  be  granted  to  those  who  know  how  to  serve. 
Lands  and  privileges  are  opportunities  for  service  to  God  and 
the  King.  Herein  lies  the  root  and  centre  of  political  faitli. 
That  property  should  be  administered  and  controlled  by  mere 
exploiters  is  not  only  an  economic  crime,  but  an  outrage  to 
human  instincts.  Lord  Northcliffe  has  more  power  to-day  than 
anyone  else  in  the  country.  He  may  be  fitted  for  its  exercise. 
But  that  in  no  wise  alters  the  fact  that  his  fitness  to  control  has 
never  for  one  moment  been  considered  during  the  years  he  has 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  the  power  he  now  wields.  And 
herein  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  our  national 
system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  regards  Lord  Nortbcliffe,  he  lias 
only  been  proved  to  possess  one  quality  and  that  is  his  ability  to 
institute  and  finance  newspapers  such  as  Answers  and  the  Daily 
Mail.  And  such  is  the  standard  by  which  alone  we  judge  men 
fit  to  control  and  direct  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  wealth.  It  is 
true  that  the  hereditary  principle  created  anomalies,  but  none  of 
these  was  as  flagrant  as  those  to  be  found  in  the  industrial 
England  of  to-day.  With  such  anomalies  before  us,  with  the 
exploits  of  recently  ennobled  gentlemen  still  in  our  minds,  can 
one  seriously  wonder  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  revolutionary 
spirit — a  sense  of  disgust  at  the  character  of  those  who  control 
national  wealth  and  destinies  ?  That  these  evils  would  vanish 
under  the  leadership  of  men  of  character  and  good  taste  was  the 
inspiring  idea  behind  Dickinson's  novels.  In  public  life  its 
solitary  exponent  is  the  19th  Baron  Willoughby  de  Broke. 

Humphrey  Dickinson  was  essentially  a  practical  man.  His 
writings  made  him  restless  :  he  wrote  while  waiting  for  the  time 
to  act.  Indeed  he  was  impatient  at  having  to  write  at  all. 
With  the  exception  of  "  Thompson's  Friend,"  published  post- 
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humouslv,  lie  Bet  very  little  store  by  his  books.  His  novels  he 
regarded  as  trial  flights  only.  He  wrote  because  under  the 
i lysis  of  Cecil  rule  and  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  old  men 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VII,  he  was  deprived  of  all  power  to  act 
and  desired  to  persuade  those  who  had  such  power  to  adopt 
ideas  of  nobility.  Thus  he  preferred  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  men  of  action  whom  he  advised  with  clear  vision  and 
admirable  wisdom.  Party  politics  were  not  his  role,  but  \\hetlu  r 
making  notes  for  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  helping  at  a  friend's 
election,  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ablest  politicians. 
He  was  hard  put  to  it  in  his  novels  and  conversation  to  find 
such  words  and  phrases  as  could  precisely  describe  the  work  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  for  always  he  was  searching  for  the 
motive,  character  and  actions  of  the  highest  type  of  English 
gentleman,  and  the  true  function  of  leadership.  He  disliked  the 
word  politician,  because  it  was  akin  to  journalism  and  overladen 
with  cant,  and  signified  the  professionalism  of  Westminster. 
In  its  place  such  words  as  "  Organiser,"  •'  Gentleman,"  "  States- 
man "  were  frequently  discussed,  but  never  whole-heartedly 
adopted.  Still  his  idea  was  clear  enough.  Politics  and  sport 
are  alike  in  that  the  amateur  is  the  only  person  who  can  under- 
stand either.  Directly  a  man  starts  out  to  win  votes  as  a 
candidate  or  to  make  money  as  a  political  agent  or  place-hunter, 
his  motive  becomes  hopelessly  mixed  and  the  smallest  chance  of 
any  practical  approach  to  the  truth  vanishes.  To  be  a  true 
politician,  you  must  be  unpaid  :  you  must  not  write  for  a  news- 
paper that  is  dependent  on  its  advertisements  or  its  circulation  : 
you  must  not  seek  votes,  you  must  not  make  money,  but  lose  it. 
Everything  is  possible  in  this  world  if  you  possess  determination  : 
and  the  test  of  your  sincerity  is  v<>m  willingness  to  give  others 
the  credit  of  your  exertions.  Success  measured  by  the  world's 
standard  to-day  is  m  in  its  most  exaggerated  form. 

From  the  true  standpoint   however,  success  conies  by  ad"| 
the  right   attitude  towards  everything    outside  yourself,   even 
though  it  involves  death,  ruin,  ridicule  or  disgrace. 
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In  these  days  political  parties  and  the  parasites  that  feed  on 
them,  such  as  journalists,  place  seekers  and  aspirants  for 
honours,  are  of  the  Whig  School  who  only  seek  to  derive 
sustenance  or  kudos  from  events.  Whereas  the  ideal  gentleman 
only  attaches  himself  to  those  whom  he  can  serve  and  spends 
his  last  penny  and  his  last  ounce  of  energy  in  the  performance 
of  his  self-imposed  duty. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  Men  knew  what  was  right, 
but  because  right  did  not  "pay"  they  adopted  a  course  of  life 
that  seemed  to  secure  a  more  speedy  and  more  certain  reward. 

Then  came  the  present  war,  and  with  it  the  supreme  ques- 
tion, "What  shall  I  do,  who  am  untrained  to  fight"?  The 
author  was  with  Humphrey  Dickinson  towards  the  middle  of 
August,  1914 ;  a  time  when  his  mind  was  halting  between 
contemplation  and  active  service;  whether  he  could  best  serve 
God  by  prayer  or  with  his  sword.  There  was  no  very  long 
doubt.  To  a  temperament  such  as  his,  the  course  was  clear. 
He  "joined  up"  at  the  nearest  depot,  and  knew  that  he  had 
done  well  in  acting  thus.  Still  he  was  anxious  to  make  his 
philosophy  harmonise,  and  so  he  argued  the  case  for  prayer  and 
work,  indisputably  proving  that  old  or  young,  no  one  could 
henceforth  use  a  pen  with  effect  unless  he  had  been  tested  in  the 
crucible  of  war.  How  true  is  that  conclusion  can  only  be 
realised  by  those  who  have  noticed  the  declining  influence  of 
the  press.  The  most  stirring  leader  in  the  morning  paper  now- 
a-days  is  lifeless;  the  public  believes  nothing,  least  of  all  official 
assertions.  Thus  the  saints  have  won  a  greater  victory  than 
any  fought  in  France.  They  have  discredited  the  wealthy 
and  the  powerful  in  this  country;  they  have  brought  about  the 
nearly  accomplished  doom  of  press  and  party,  and  have  evolved 
a  new  age  which  will  be  ushered  in  by  financial  anarchy  and 
chaos  and  the  bankruptcy  of  every  existing  institution. 

In  this  respect,  no  historian,  writer  or  poet  will  ever  be  able 
adequately  to  describe  the  terrible  tragedy  of  the  last  week  of 
peace,  when  we  realised  that  the  long  expected  crisis  had  arrived 
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ami  that  for  us  the  end  of  the  world  had  come.  While  political 
urged  the  nation  to  adopt  a  dishonourable  neutrality,  we, 
who  knew  that  peace  meant  the  end  of  honour  and  war  the  end 
of  life,  lived  in  a  solemn  hush  of  agony.  And  then  true  to 
herself,  more  true  than  she  knew,  England  went  to  war,  at  the 
la>t  ni»ment  and  in  spite  of  the  lying  communications  as  to  our 
aims  and  intentions  whispered  in  the  ear  of  France.  It  was  a 
moment  of  supreme  agony,  and  all  honourable  men  watched 
and  waited  in  terrible  suspense  until  they  knew  that  at  last  the 
in. lust  rial  a^e,  the  age  of  sordid  wealth  and  cursed  gain,  was  at 
an  end  ;  and  that  the  long-prayed-for  hour  had  at  last  arrived ! 
They  realised  that  it  was  also  the  end  of  many  noble  lives ;  the 
severing  of  countless  earthly  ties,  but  they  accepted  the  con- 

uences  gladly,  knowing  that  it  meant  the  nation's  re-birth. 
\\ould  that  Humphrey  Dickinson  had  lived  to  see  its  second 
manhood.  But  Heaven  willed  it  otherwise,  for  his  end  followed 
within  a  few  months,  and  he  died  gloriously  in  Flanders.  His 
right  eye  and  arm  were  destroyed  and  he  was  injured,  too,  in  the 
body.  They  came  to  carry  him  from  the  field.  Parched  as  were 
his  lips,  he  refused  water  and  all  attention  until  every  man  in 
sight  had  been  attended  to.  Even  then,  one  who  was  near  by 
relates  that  "he  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  line, 
encouraging  the  men  who  were  just  about  to  attack. "  Then 
having  satisfied  himself  and  given  definite  orders  that  the 
wounded  should  be  removed,  he  made  one  last  effort  and  reached 
the  dressing  station  unaided.  He  died  later  of  exhaustion. 

ing  displayed  in  his  actions,  hi-  \\ritings,  his  conversation 
and  his  death,  the  true  spirit  of  an  English  Tory. 

And  those  of  us  who  look  back  on  the  last  three  years,  see 
the  evils  such  men  fought  against,  still  dominatii  nd. 

stronger  than  ever;  we  realise  that  an  infinity  of 
horror  is  yet  to  come  and  that  as  Burke  once  said,  "we  stand  h\ 
the  sick  bed  of  a  delirious  com  Thinking  thus,  one  is 

inclined  to  envy  those  who  have  sought  and  found  a  glorious 

•  '.     Still  we  must  not  regret  that  which  has  been  lost:  it 
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was  far  better  to  have  lost  all,  than  that  the  dreadful  age  which 
rt-ai-hed  its  climax  in  the  last  decade  of  peace  should  have  con- 
tinued any  longer :  for  it  was  the  negation  of  life,  honour, 
freedom.  Was  there  ever  such  an  age  of  vicious  taste '?  All  the 
standards  of  nobility  had  been  reversed.  Beauty  was  destroyed 
and  honour  dead.  Temporarily,  this  terrible  war  would  appear 
to  have  killed  even  the  remnants  that  have  survived  the  former 
days  of  peace.  But  in  truth  this  is  not  so.  Falsehood  and 
death ;  democracy  and  journalism ;  disease  and  hypocrisy 
cannot  triumph  permanently.  In  the  approaching  chaos  and 
famine,  our  miserable  social  system,  with  its  parties,  its  bureau 
and  its  ghastly  hierarchy  of  internationalists  must  perish,  and 
already  through  a  fog  of  anarchy  we  can  see  new  ideals  taking 
root  in  the  world,  ideals  that  make  for  the  true  enfranchisement 
of  man  and  the  greater  glory  of  God.  In  the  age  to  come  it 
may  be  forgotten  that  among  those  who  helped  to  save  England 
was  a  man,  who  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Bolingbroke 
defined  the  true  English  ideal,  and  so  made  it  possible  for  a 
small  body  of  trade  unionists  and  others  to  pursue  the  truth  in 
politics  and  set  up  a  national  policy,  the  only  one  that  will  be 
recognised  in  the  future  as  true,  definite  and  lasting. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE 
ON  PROPERTY. 


It  is  typical  of  the  whole  experience  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  that  the  only  manuscript  he  set  store  by,  was  the  only 
thing  he  ever  wrote  which  was  rejected  by  the  publishers.  Since 
his  death  "Thomson's  Friend"  has  been  published  under 
guarantees  and  has  already  proved  a  gigantic  success.  It  is 
evident  that  among  the  public  at  large,  not  represented  by  any 
journalist  or  any  publisher  there  is  considerable  sympathy  with 

views  expressed  in  this  pamphlet.  It  may  be,  then,  that  it 
is  worth  stating  the  true  basis  of  the  law  of  property,  and  the 
aim  of  sound  political  policy,  even  though,  or  perhaps  because, 
the  statement  will  be  scoffed  at  or  despised  by  those  who  have 
a  monopoly  of  criticism  and  printing  presses* 

The  truth  is  simply  this.  Money  is  not  wealth  but  the  power 
to  command  services.  If  then  a  man  destroys  money  in  his 
possession,  he  destroys  no  wealth,  but  merely  gives  up  his 
document  of  title  to  command  other  people.  He  merely  sets 
men  free  from  his  own  control.  The  basis  of  aristocracy  is  the 
theory  that  the  power  to  command  others,  a  power  which  in  all 
organised  society  must  reside  somewhere,  should  reside  in  those 
who  have  the  character,  motive,  will,  sihility  and  kno\vl. 
enabling  them  to  use  that  power  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Out 
of  this  aristocratic  theory  grew  the  theory  of  private  property 
which  enabled  the  human  race  to  emerge  from  Kirbarism.  All 
civilisations  have  been  successful  in  proportion  to  their  capu* 
to  apply  the  theory. 

"When  a  nation  through  successful  application  of  the  theory 
has  accumulated  wealth  the  vice  of  exploitation  becomes  possible, 
and  van  isite  races,  notably  the  Jews,  have  developed  the 
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capacity  to  devise  and  mature  plans  for  extracting  sustenance 
from  the  labour  of  others.  This  involved  no  originality.  The 
business  of  the  organiser  or  aristocrat  always  consisted  in  making 
others  labour.  The  essence  of  institutions  was  that  they  were 
made  to  labour  for  a  purpose  under  skilful  beneficent  direction. 
An  incident  of  sound  administration  is  that  provision  is  made 
for  the  administrator.  The  Jew  modified  the  idea  so  that 
provision  for  the  administrator  became  the  sole  motive  of  admin- 
istration, the  survival  of  the  labourer  becoming  merely  one  of 
those  incidentals  of  business  which  must  engage  the  attention  of 
a  prudent  business  man  who  will  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg.  There  is  nothing  new  or  revolutionary  about 
parasitism.  It  consists  in  a  slight  re-arrangement  of  ideas. 
But  it  has  in  fact  made  the  whole  institution  of  private  property, 
on  which  our  civilisation  depends,  ridiculous,  meaningless  and 
indeed  harmful.  We  now  invest  in  limited  liability  companies, 
extracting  an  income  from  labour  for  which  we  take  no  responsi- 
bility. We  lend  money  and  so  tax  other  people,  and  make  them 
work  for  us  without  knowing,  caring,  or  occupying  ourselves, 
about  the  conditions  in  which  they  labour.  This  is  ruinous  to 
the  labourer,  and  makes  the  administrator  into  a  mere  vulture. 

Those  who  see  that  the  abolition  of  private  property,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  present  institutions  of  exploitation,  has 
resulted  in  the  depression  of  the  most  valuable  human  qualities, 
desire  by  violence  to  overturn  our  present  financial  system  and 
to  destroy  capitalism  and  all  the  modern  forms  of  government. 
In  so  far  as  they  are  destroyers  they  are  quite  right.  Where 
they  fail  is  in  the  power  to  construct.  The  clamour  for 
"  conscription  of  wealth  "  and  "  state  control "  is  merely  another 
form  of  parasitism  probably  better  than  the  Semitic  form  only 
because  more  stupid  and  in  consequence  likely  to  be  less  durable. 

There  are  two  alternatives  to  choose  from,  parasitism  and 
aristocracy.  Our  aim  must  be  to  secure  sound  administration 
in  the  interests  of  the  race.  "  State  control,"  if  the  phrase  has 
any  meaning,  must  signify  government  and  interference  in 
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administration  by  officials  with  fixed  salaries  and  consequently 
with  no  responsibility.  Private  property  made  the  administrator 
take  risks.  If  he  was  a  bad  administrator  he  would  be  ruined 
and  would  starve.  The  government  official  takes  no  risks ;  and 
this  means  that  someone  else  has  to  suffer  for  his  blunders. 
It  is  simply  adaptation  of  the  Semitic  plan  of  exploitation. 
Bismarck  perfected  the  idea  and  Lloyd  George  introduced  the 
Prussian  plan  into  England  in  the  desperate  hope  of  saving  the 
financial  system  from  the  revolution  against  democracy. 

We  must  clear  our  heads  for  action.  And  we  must  do  this 
now,  and  not  wait,  like  the  Mornimj  /W,  till  it  becomes  the 
popular  thing  to  do.  The  first  point  on  which  the  revolution- 
aries will  concentrate  will  be  the  debt.  Speaking  roughly  we 
can  estimate  that  if  there  were  an  immediate  peace  our  annual 
financial  burdens  would  be  as  follows  :— 

Interest  on  National  Debt £300,000,000 

^inking  Fund  100,000,000 

Pensions  and  Officials          100,000,000 

Army,  Navy,  Education,  Insurance,  &c.    ...     200,000,000 


£700,000,000 

With  the  decline  in  currency  and  many  more  months  of  war  the 
total  may  easily  rise  to  an  annual  charge  of  one  thousand 
millions.  Now  as  soon  as  we  realize  who  has  to  pay  this  debt 
in  taxation,  and  to  whom  it  has  to  be  paid,  we  shall  realise  that 
a  vitally  important  race  question  is  involved  ami  that  the 
advocates  of  repudiation  will  he  able  to  show  tlmi  i<>  pav  the 
debt  is  to  exterminate  or  enslave  the  higher  types  of  humanity 
in  favour  of  the  exploiters.  The  war  has  not  introduced  anew 
problem.  This  has  been  going  on  for  two  centuries.  Every 

i    the    dangers  of  our   policy.     The 

war  merely  brings  us  up  against  realities  a  little  more  quickly. 
Lord  Northcliffe  was  exactly  the  same  kind  of  man  when  he  was 
founding  Amu-erg  as  he  is  to-day.  It  is  only  when  he  controls 
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the  channels  of  public  expression  that  everyone  can  see  that  he 
is  a  menace  to  the  public  safety.  So  it  is  in  war  that  the  danger 
of  debt  is  at  last  appreciated,  because  it  has  been  expanded. 

>w  let  us  see  at  once  that  repudiation  as  it  will  be  proposed 
by  a  labour  government  will  mean  anarchy,  the  loss  of  India 
and  the  invasion  of  these  islands.  So  much  is  certain,  We  are 
in  this  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand,  to  pay  the  debt  involves  the 
extermination  of  the  English  race  and  all  the  higher  attributes 
of  man  :  to  repudiate,  on  the  other  hand,  means  extermination 
by  starvation  and  violence,  or  eventual  survival  after  something 
like  the  present  experiences  of  Russia.  There  is  no  escape 
from  these  alternatives,  if  we  persist  in  following  our  present 
political  leaders. 

The  only  way  to  save  the  country  is,  even  at  this  late  hour, 
to  repent  of  our  folly  and  to  return  to  a  happier  policy.  We 
have  to  pay  off  this  great  debt.  Principally  it  is  held  by  the 
Jews,  all  over  the  world.  Let  us  give  them  what  they  value 
beyond  all  money,  the  Promised  Land.  Let  the  price  be  that  they 
return  thither,  and  give  up  all  their  bonds.  How  much  good 
English  blood  Palestine  has  cost  can  never  be  reckoned.  It  has 
been  captured  by  valour  in  France,  the  Dardanelles  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  is  a  small  price  we  ask,  namely,  that  the  Jews  shall 
not  tax  us  for  fighting  for  them  and  that  they  forthwith  return 
home.  Secondly,  we  have  foreign  obligations  which  we  must 
meet.  In  so  far  as  debts  are  not  set  off  by  loans  we  have 
German  colonies  to  mortgage,  and  if  we  should,  like  cowards, 
give  way  before  Germany,  before  we  can  exact  a  sufficient 
indemnity  to  pay  off  all  we  ourselves  owe  to  foreign  countries, 
then  this  is  a  charge  which  we  must  pay.  There  is  thirdly  and 
lastly  the  debt  owing  by  and  to  our  own  people.  Nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  this.  Some  say  it  is  thrift.  How?  If 
everyone  in  the  country  invested  exactly  £10,000  in  the  loan, 
could  we  all  sit  down  and  live  comfortably  on  the  £500  per 
annum  of  interest?  Should  we  not  be  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  if  we  all  burnt  our  bonds  and  forgot  about  it  ?  And 
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if  some  invest  more  than  £  10,000  and  some  less,  is  it  not  obvious 
that  those  who  invest  less  will  pay  those  who  invest  more?  And 
if  some  fight,  why  should  not  others  pay?  And  do  they  pay.  if 
they  invest  and  tax  the  returning  soldier  with  high  prices  ?  The 
investor  in  loan,  if  he  gets  repaid  (which  no  one  with  any  know- 
ledge of  finance  believes  to  be  possible)  pays  nothing  for  the  war. 
Why  should  he  not  make  a  sacrifice?  There  is  no  existing 
wealth  representing  the  bonds.  It  has  gone  in  shot  and  shell  in 
Flanders.  Let  us  give  up  the  right  to  tax  our  fellow  countrymen 
and  let  us  all  start  again  in  our  sadness  to  build  up  a  monument 
of  freedom  in  memory  of  the  fallen. 

On  December  15th,  1917,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Martm's-in  the- 
Fields,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  officiated  at  the  first  burning 
of  war  loan  bonds,  and  thereafter  the  movement  thus  initiated 
gained  impetus  and  numerous  poor  people  sent  in  War  Savings 
Certificates  for  destruction.  One  good  and  honourable  man,  still 
believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  press,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
M< >ni inii  r-'tt.  (In  these  pamphlets  the  Morning  Post  is  selected 
for  comment  because  it  is  the  most  honest  and  straightforward 
paper  published  in  England,  and  its  faults  are  to  be  observed 
with  infinite  variety  in  other  journals.)  The  editor  (or  someone 
nn  his  behalf)  betrayed  his  lamentable  ignorance  of  human 
nature  and  failure  t<>  believe  in  the  goodness  of  others  by  a 
sarcastic  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  plan  for  burning  bonds 
appeared  to  be  too  good  for  this  world.  Others  state  it  will  ruin 
British  credit,  others  again  that  it  is  immoral.  And  so  we  come 
to  the  tangle  of  iniquity  in  which  men  can  actually  argue  about 
the  morality  of  a  simple  #ift  to  the  nation. 

Perplexity  generally  arises  from  the  failure  to  appreriai. 
the  nature  of  money.  We  ask  all  \\ealthy  people  to  give  up 
their  power  to  command,  unless  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  responsihility  and  have  been  successful  in  responsible 
positions  in  producing  health  and  happinoss.  Whatever  was 
taken  from  limited  liability  investments  and  put  into  War 
Loan,  whatever  was  made  out  of  the  war,  should  certainly  be 
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given  up  by  a  burning  of  bonds  in  memory  of  the  dead,  and  in 
emulation  of  the  military  sacrifice.  A  man  can  live  without  the 
money  invested  in  loan.  Its  vice  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be 
repaid  out  of  labour  for  which  the  investor  takes  no  responsibility. 
The  only  person  who  can  honourably  make  his  living  that  way 
is  the  man  who  is  maimed  or  blind  with  wounds.  We  cannot 
appeal  to  the  press.  Every  newspaper  has  invested.  Journalists 
are  the  archparasites.  They  live  by  pandering  to  public  taste. 
We  have  never  for  one  moment  believed  that  a  single  journalist 
could  do  this  thing,  even  if  some  old  stirring  of  memory  made  him 
exclaim  at  its  truth.  We  must  fight  for  truth  without  the  press, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  be  the  better  for  that.  Join  us  in  reviving 
the  institution  of  private  property  and  burn  your  bonds  and 
send  a  note  to  the  Treasury  that  you  have  done  so.  If  you 
prefer  to  join  us,  send  your  bonds  to  the  Northumberland  War 
Memorial  Account,  Bank  of  Liverpool,  Ltd.,  Queen  Street,  Amble, 
Northumberland ;  or  to  Miss  King,  172,  Oakwood  Court,  Kensing- 
ton, London.  This  is  action  which  will  serve  the  soldiers  ;  it 
had,  and  perhaps  still  has,  the  approval  of  the  dead. 

We  cannot  discuss  property  without  considering  the  vitally 
important  question  of  character,  personnel  and  the  type  of 
humanity  which  is  fit  to  organise.  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  physically  weaker  than  many  a  C  3  man  in  an  "indispensable" 
position  in  Whitehall.  The  only  really  indispensable  men  were 
those  who  went  to  the  front  before  the  end  of  1915  when  anyone 
under  50  who  could  walk  could  have  gone  if  he  had  determined 
to  do  so.  Anyone  who  was  in  the  trenches  during  the  first  two 
winters  of  war  will  affirm  that  it  did  not  need  so  very  much 
care  to  select  those  who  could  sit  still  and  be  shelled.  Our 
governors  are  either  Jews  or  men  who  have  shown  cowardice. 
Able  men  there  are  and  returned  soldiers  too,  but  these  have  no 
real  responsibility.  Whitehall  is  dominated  by  Jews  and  cowards 
and  men  who  before  the  war  complained  that  they  were  unfit 
for  office  by  reason  of  ill-health  or  old  age.  This  is  the  centre 
and  heart  of  the  trouble.  It  shows  out  in  conferences  on  man- 
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power  while  tens  of  thousands  of  miners  are  not  allowed  to 
work,  in  deliberate  interference  with  the  production  of  neces- 

rs,  while  luxuries,  advertisements  and  profiteering  continue 
urn-becked. 

From  the  millions  of  lapsed  policies  of  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  to  the  absurdities  of  the  Conscience  Clause 
our  Government  is  one  mass  of  incompetence  and  hypocrisy. 
It  is  not  merely  intellectual  mistakes  that  are  made,  but  funda- 
mental blunders  in  administration.  The  Chancellor  of  the 

hequer  vows  that  the  National  Debt  will  never  be  repudiated, 
while  by  dilution  of  the  coinage  the  principle  of  repudiation  is 
an  established  fact,  and  he  who  lent  £1  in  1914  can  only  receive 
to-day  9s.  dividend  in  national  bankruptcy.  What  we  wish  is  to 
recover  the  spirit  of  our  heroes  and  to  adopt  sound  plans  and 
carry  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
not  enough  to  adopt  new  systems,  but  to  find  good  men.  The 
proved  failures  of  the  past  have  strangled  this  generation. 
The  young  men  have  gone  to  war  carrying  the  old  upon  their 
backs.  In  the  days  of  Napoleon  we  were  beaten  for  ten  years 
until  all  the  old  men  died  and  then  we  got  a  fighting  \\ar 
cabinet.  How  long  i-  it  ^<>ing  to  take  this  i.  i'erliaps  not 

so  long  if  we  drop  t  seless  phrases  like  "( "n-ci  iption  of 

Wealth"  and  "State  Control,"  which  depend  for  their  efficacy 
on  the  character  of  the  administrator.  Perhaps  not  long  if  we 
all  see  clearly  exactly  where  the  evil  lies. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Letter    addressed    to    each    of    the   co-opted   Members  inoit?d   by    the 
Supreme  Chapter  to  advise  on  the  preparation  of  the  Rule. 

Sn;. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  the  Rule  and  Constitution  of  our 
Order  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible  free  from  such  formalism 
as  would  interfere  with  its  natural  growth  and  vitality,  it  is 
necessary  that  on  certain  points  directions  should  be  precise,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  real  bond  between  all  Chapters,  and  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  authority  under  which  we  act. 

Now  we,  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Chapter,  desire  to  express  in  simple  form  so  much  of  the 
oral  Rule  as  can  be  committed  to  writing.  Certain  things 
must  necessarily  remain  unwritten,  and  among  these  are  the 
passwords  of  the  Order  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Supreme 
Chapter.  Neither  can  be  committed  to  paper,  the  former 
because  of  the  risk  that  the  tests  of  membership  would  be 
improperly  divulged,  the  latter  because  any  subservience  to  form 
or  any  legal  constitution  whatever  would  open  up  and  increase 
tin-  danger  of  some  person  gaining  admission  to  that 
responsible  body  on  technical  grounds  without  perhaps  possess- 
the  spiritual  qualities  needed  for  the  exercise  of  qxalted 
duties. 

re  is,  however,  no  injustice  in  \\iihln >l<ling  from  the 
ordinary  Members  of  the  Order  the  rules  governing  the  Supreme 
Chapter,  because  that  Chapter  can  hold  no  authority  whatever 
save  by  virtue  of  the  wisdom  of  its  commands,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  action  it  may  take.  Though  in  the  last  resort  in  all  constitu- 
ti"i],  there  isa  fallible  human  authority,  responsible  to  God  alone, 
yet  in  all  constitutions  there  is  a  moral  check  provided  by  the 

slant  liability  of  the  supreme  authority  to  arraignment  before 
tin  common  coi  Tin-  1  •'minders  of  the  Order  of  the  Red 


Rose  having  bound  themselves  in  a  more  than  ordinarily  solemn 
manner  to  support  their  duties  at  a  time  of  almost  unexampled 
tragedy,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  who  immediately  afterwards 
went  to  face  death  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy, will  endeavour  to  uphold  the  traditions  they  are 
sworn  to  guard,  and  to  bring  into  consultation  with  themselves 
any  Member  whose  character  and  honour  shine  forthwith  peculiar 
lustre.  The  test  of  good  leadership  is  the  reputation  established 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  honour,  and  in  making  selections  for 
promotions  in  the  Order,  the  Supreme  Chapter  will  look  to  the 
consensus  of  the  Chapters.  But  they  cannot  admit  the  right  of 
any  number  of  companions  to  insist  by  election  or  otherwise 
upon  unauthorised  promotions.  This  Society  is  an  Order 
deriving  authority  from  above,  and  not  a  democracy  based  upon 
ignorant  or  fortuitous  election.  The  published  explanation  of 
our  rule  must  take  this  into  consideration,  and  we  trust  within 
the  limits  laid  down  that  you  will  be  able  to  suggest  such 
additions  and  amplifications  of  the  text  as  will  be  fair  and 
satisfactory. 

With  these  remarks  we  submit  the  draft  for  your  attention 
and  undertake  to  give  the  fullest  consideration  to  your  sug- 
gestions and  comments  when  we  place  our  proposals  before  their 
lordships  at  the  next  assembly. 

We  are,  SIR, 

Your  Obedient  Servants, 

S.,  D.,  S.,  S.,  R.,  W.  &  B, 
The  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  advise  on  the  draft. 

This  letter  handed  to   the  Chancellor  for  despatch  January 
,  1919. 


THE  RULE  OF  THE  ROSE. 

An  authorised  explanation  of  the  objects  of  the  Order  of  the 

Red   Rose. 


1.— What  the  Order  is. 

The  Order  is  a  Society  of  Persons  who  are  at  one  in  purpose 
and  who  are  bound  together  by  sacred  vows  to  support  one 
another  in  all  efforts  that  are  made  to  attain  that  purpose. 

The  Order  of  the  Red  Rose  is  an  Order  of  Chivalry,  and  not 
a  masonic  society.  The  Order  has  no  legal  corporate  existence. 
It  does  not  exist  to  croirc  action,  though  membership  of  the 
Order  /;//W/vx  individual  action,  and  inevitably  leads  to  the 
performance  of  numerous  duties  and  services. 

Politics  being  the  science  of  human  co-operation,  or  social 
affection,  the  evolution  of  action  is  effected  by  political 
institutions,  such  as  companies,  unions,  leagues,  societies  and 
dubs.  Each  one  of  these  institutions  is  a  body  of  persons 
co-operating  for  some  purpose.  A  company  may  aim  at  making 
ships  or  making  profits,  a  farm  is  a  society  of  persons  co-opera- 
ting to  get  a  living  by  agriculture,  a  trade  union  aims  at  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  its  members  and  so  on.  Each 

porate  body  has  a  purpose  in  view.  Without  such  purpose 
no  united  action  is  po-nhle.  As  soon  as  the  purpose  comes  to 
an  end  the  corporation  disintegrates  and  dies. 

This  rule  holds  good  in  iiiitional  as  well  as  in  organic  life. 
and  empires  diHint»-.urat.«  when  they  lose  the  vital  sense 
of  purpose;  men  and  animals  1  «  ome  morbid  when  they  lose 
tin  -vital  for  one  or  more  objects. 

In  the  la>t  resort  nh-ion  teaches  us  what  these  objects  are 
and  m  i  to  gaze  calmly  and  with  due  sense  of  proportion 

at  the  partial  or  ephemeral  purposes  of  everyday  life. 
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Though  a  definite  and  consciously  apprehended  purpose  makes 
corporate  action  possihle,  a  further  element  is  necessary  before 
united  action  actually  takes  place.  Being  at  one  in  their  object 
is  not  sufficient  to  bring  a  combination  into  action.  Before 
action  begins,  a  common  hope  must  be  created,  so  that  each 
member  of  the  combination  has  confidence  that  if  he  acts  in  a 
certain  way  in  co-operation  with  others  he  will  materially 
assist  in  attaining  the  common  purpose.  It  is  this  hope  and 
confidence  which  enable  him  to  support  and  act  in  concert 
with  his  fellows,  and  to  see  that  assistance  given  to  others  is 
wise  and  prudent. 

It  is  the  special  purpose  of  the  Order  to  train  men  who  can 
direct  action  and  propound  policy  so  as  to  supply  the  second 
element  in  political  construction. 


2. — The   General   Purposes   of  the   Order. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Order  is  to  safeguard  the  traditions 
of  service  and  chivalry :  to  turn  men's  minds  from  the  merely 
selfish  results  of  their  own  activities  and  to  instil  into  every 
citizen  the  idea  of  service  to  the  Body  Politic. 

Before  joining  the  Order  proposed  Members  are  severely  and 
carefully  examined  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  that  they  clearly 
understand  this  general  purpose  and  all  its  implications.  It  is 
quite  definite  and  simple  in  itself,  though  it  is  manifested  in  as 
many  different  ways  as  there  are  hours  in  the  day  and  days  in  the 
year.  Several  stories  are  placed  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  to 
illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  Order.  When  anyone  asks  what  the 
Order  is  intended  to  do,  the  answer  is,  "  As  a  body  nothing 
at  all."  The  Order  exists  for  mutual  support  in  the  attempt  to  be 
a  certain  type  of  personality.  That  "  to  be  "  involves  action,  for 
success  in  being  will  find  expression  in  action.  When  anyone 
asks,  "How,  then,  will  a  Member  act?"  it  is  easy  to  give 
examples  of  the  kind  of  action  which  will  take  place  in  any  given 
circumstances.  It  will  be  such  action  as  tends  towards  the 


achievement  of  the  general  purpose.  For  instance,  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  would  be  evidence 
of  fitness  for  membership,  while  no  fit  man  who  had  on  any 
excuse  failed  to  volunteer  for  military  service  in  the  Great  War 
could  possibly  be  admitted  to  the  Order.  The  Order  is  indeed  a 
close  association  of  political  knights  striving  to  improve  themselves 
ciml  to  support  one  another  in  any  and  every  service  which  may 
make  the  nation  or  any  national  institution  or  corporate  body 
more  efficient  for  the  service  of  the  best  and  highest  interests 
of  the  English  race. 

3.— The  Special  Purpose  of  the  Order. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  Order  is  to  educate  leaders  in  the 
art  of  government,  to  provide  a  means  of  mutual  support  for 
all  who  have  the  purposes  of  the  Order  at  heart,  and  to  protect 
the  chivalrous  type  of  character.* 

*The  significance  of  the  ideal  here  described  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  letter  which  appeared  in  The  Times  on  May  2nd,  1919  : — 

THE   IDEAL  OF  THE   SAHIB. 

Every  day  news  arrives  to  show  us  fresh  manifestations  of  the  strong 
fever  of  democracy,  which  has  the  whole  civilized  world  in  its  grip.  Ancient 
dynasties  and  aristocracies  have  been  hastily  cast  from  power  in  several 
countries,  whilst  in  our  own  we  see  and  hear  the  demands  of  the  workers 
reiterated  and  upheld  by  all  sections  of  the  community  and  genuine  attempts 
made  to  satisfy  them. 

What  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  similarity  which  has  been  apparent 

:.•  different  countries  in  the  course  of  this  great  movement?  If  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  the  amazing  apathy  of  those  aristocracies  who,  whether 
through  extreme  pride  or  heaven  knows  what  misguided  mental  state,  have 
allowed  themselves  one  after  another  to  be  reviled  and  cast  out,  without  any 
concerted  action  in  their  own  defence. 

Now  I  think  all  rational  men  will  agree  that  while,  on  the  Continent, 

birth  has  always  taken  precedence  over  wealth  in  determining  social  status, 

has  not  been  the  general  tradition  for  those  continental  aristocrats  to 

show  in  any  marked  degree  that  gn  an  gentleman  which 

«-s  second  only  to  chivalry  towards  women— namely,  courtesy  and  con- 

sidoration  towards  subordinates.     On  the  other  hand,  in     ur  own  splendid 

•  here  wealth  can  give  a  man  an  entrte  to  the  highest  society,  an 

lisa  gentleman  is  the  synonym  for  courteous  and  considerate  d<  i 
:i  subordinates. 

we  have  the  curious  and  tragic  anomaly  of  the  bourgeoisie  on  the 
taing  persecuted  for  their  wealth  through  hatred  really  stirred  up 

MHolent  arifttoorata,  while    in    I. upland  the  aristocracy  receives   a 

;^h  its  superficial  association  with  purse-proud  plutocrats. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  late  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  the 
gross  injustice  which  is  being  done  to  a  clam,  resulting  in  national  detriment 


It  is  customary  in  modern  life  to  see  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people  holding  positions  for  which  they  are  unfitted  and 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  property  which  to  more  noble  people 
would  afford  opportunities  for  patriotic  service.  The  use  of  any 
power  by  those  who  have  not  fitted  themselves  to  exercise  it  is 
immoral,  and  it  follows  that  wherever  influence  is  to  be  exerted 
a  duty  to  educate  himself  is  incumbent  upon  the  leader. 

Nor  is  it  vague  and  uncertain  how  any  man  should  train 
himself  for  the  exercise  of  power.  When  once  the  faith  and 
purpose  are  ascertained,  the  policy  can  be  discovered  by  careful 
application  to  intellectual  and  scientific  principles.  When 
travelling  to  London  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  road  to  London, 
and  if  we  inadvertently  start  in  the  direction  of  Oxford,  we  have 
merely  demonstrated  our  own  stupidity. 

Once  let  him  be  certain  of  the  purpose,  ordinary  enquiry 
will  enable  a  man  to  find  the  best  policy.  All  wisdom  is 

and  danger  to  our  empire.  And  in  doing  so  I  feel  bound  to  say  what  I  wish 
I  could  put  into  more  courteous  language,  for  it  is  a  truth  which  should  be 
known  and  accepted  throughout  our  imperial  race.  It  is  this :  The  huge 
native  populations  of  our  Eastern  Dominions  are  content  under  the 
beneficent  rule  of  Great  Britain  so  long  as  her  rule  is  administered  and  her 
armed  garrisons  led  by  the  class  which  first  conquered  them,  and  has  ever 
since  (with  a  few  grave  exceptions  common  to  all  human  beings)  ruled  with 
justice  and  humanity — namely,  the  sahibs,  or  white  men,  who  are  also 
gentlemen.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that.  A  man  is  either  a  sahib 
or  he  is  not,  and  there  is  no  one  quicker  to  perceive  it  than  the  native. 

Now  it  has  unfortunately  been  inevitable,  owing  to  the  terrible  casualties 
suffered  by  that  class  during,  the  war,  that  our  subordinate  leaders,  particu- 
larly in  the  army,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  should  have  been  drawn  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  from  other  classes,  which,  though  they  possess  most 
of  the  chief  human  virtues,  and  notably  courage,  have  not  inherited  those 
particular  virtues  which  are  advisable  for  a  leader  of  white  troops — indis- 
pensable for  a  white  leader  of  or  among  natives. 

Is  it  not  this  fact,  combined  with  the  unreasoning  dislike  of  our 
aristocracy,  which  stands  for  chivalry,  culture  and  the  manly  viitues,  and 
not  for  the  odious  principles  so  often  ascribed  to  it,  to  which  we  can  look  for 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  troubles  at  home  and  in  the  East? 

By  all  means  let  us  cut  down  big  incomes  and  do  our  best  to  remove  the 
disgraceful  disparity  between  the  living  conditions  of  different  classes,  but 
surely  it  is  folly  to  depreciate  those  particular  virtues  which  are  the  priceless 
inheritance  of  good  breeding,  because  we  cannot  take  them  away,  and  to 
pretend  that  they  do  not  exist  by  advocating  the  wholesale  democratisation 
of  all  professions  and  institutions. 

Let  us  rather  preserve  aristocracy  as  opposed  to  plutocracy,  and 
endeavour,  whilst  giving  all  our  youth  the  best  possible  education,  to  train 
them  in  those  good  qualities  which  it,  in  particular,  possesses.  Thus  would 
culfure  and  refinement  be  emulated  throughout  the  land,  and  the  social 
structure  of  our  whole  empire,  vast  and  complex  as  it  is,  would  be  more 
firmly  knit  than  ever  to  its  great  foundation  stone — the  Crown. 
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contained  in  the  initial  faith  with  which  he  starts  out.  If  that 
is  in  any  respect  uncertain,  then  it  is  most  unlikely  that  a  sound 
policy  will  he  adopted,  or,  if  adopted,  that  it  will  be  persisted  in. 

So  the  Order  being  AT  ONE  in  faith  is  to  provide  the 
intellectual  machinery  for  disclosing  the  best  policy,  so  that  it 
may  fit  its  Members  to  lead  society,  to  administer  property,  to 
engage  in  trade,  and  to  pursue  the  arts  for  the  advantage  of 
their  race. 

This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  there  are  Members 
of  the  Order  engaged  in  founding  a  school  of  thought. 

lint  where  a  policy  is  adopted  by  men  who  hold  a  faith 
differing  widely  from  those  among  whom  they  live,  the  result 
will  he  the  growth  of  a  type  of  character  so  different  from  the 
ordinary  that  unless  protected  it  will  be  choked  by  its 
surroundings.  Thus  we  see  that  the  code  of  honour  does  not 
make  men  successful  in  business  where  the  slimmest  Jew  has 
set  the  standard  of  morality. 

The  Order  therefore  aims  ;it  protecting  all  those  who  have 
the  same  character,  by  linking  them  up  in  one  corporate  self- 
defending  1'ody.  To  do  this  it  has  forged  links  between  individuals 
which  enable  each  to  rely  on  the  others. 


4. — Educative  Efforts. 

The  Order  is  engaged  in  intellectual  work  upon  the 
Fundamental  principles  of  social  life,  and  is  steadily  working 
out  the  outlines  of  national  industrial  and  domestic  policy  for 
the  education  of  its  own  s.  Tin-  very  l>a-i-  of  order  and 

ility  i-  that  each  individual  should  he  wisely  responsible  in 
own  sphere  of  influence.  Hitherto  it  has  been  generally 
recognised  that  this  is  so  in  medicine,  law  and  even  sometimes 
in  commerce.  But  in  politics,  and  the  difficult  occupation  of 
leading  and  governing,  democracies  demand  no  standards  and 
no  qualification-.  The  <  )nlrr  is  based  on  the  theory  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  failure.  \\hich  is  always  criminal,  whether  it 
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springs  from  ignorance  or  malice.  Success  is  possible  when 
men  agree  to  exercise  only  such  power  as  they  are  fit  to  use. 
If  they  undertake  more,  no  good  intention,  no  amount  of  energy 
or  self  sacrifice  can  excuse  them  if  they  fail.  And  while  we 
believe  this,  we  are  striving  to  lay  down  the  political  principles 
which  will  make  us  more  able  to  undertake  responsibility  than 
most  modern  politicians.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  can,  in  one 
generation,  rescue  the  art  of  government  from  the  quagmire  in 
which  it  is  immersed,  but  we  hope  to  lay  sound  foundations  on 
wrhich  our  successors  may  build  securely.  For  further  investiga- 
tion of  this  aspect  of  our  activity  we  invite  study  of  the  literature 
produced  by  the  various  writers  of  the  Order.  The  literature, 
whether  issued  officially  by  the  Order,  or  published  by  a  Member 
on  his  own  account,  in  no  way  binds  the  Order  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  actually  a  wise  and  accurate  interpretation  of  scientific 
and  historical  knowledge.  All  that  is  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is 
a  progressive  effort  to  interpret  eternal  principles  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  be  observed  in  their  relations  to  modern 
life. 


5. — Mutual    Support   and    Protection. 

The  realization  of  the  general  purpose  of  the  Order  will 
inevitably  lead  all  Members  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  vitally 
concerned  to  support  each  other,  and  to  increase  the  opportunities 
and  efficiency  of  everyone  who  is  fighting  for  the  same  cause. 
If  the  promotion  of  chivalry  is  really  gripped  as  the  aim  of  a 
man's  entire  political  and  social  activity,  he  will  certainly  conclude 
that  any  portion  of  his  property  or  income  that  can  keep  another 
tighter  in  the  line  will  be  better  spent  in  doing  so  than  in  the 
increase  of  his  own  comfort  or  luxury.  This  is  obvious  as  soon 
as  the  cause  is  really  espoused,  and  not  made  the  mere  idol  of 
lip-service.  And  it  is  not  merely  economic  support  and  protection 
that  each  will  secure  for  each,  but  moral  support.  A  man's 
reputation  is  his  greatest  asset,  and  as  we  should  not  dream 
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of  idly  standing  by  while  he  was  robbed,  so  we  should  not  silently 
hear  another  Member  slighted,  belittled  or  unfairly  criticised.  As 
fellow  warriors  we  must  do  all  to  keep  one  another  firmly  in 
the  ti^htin^  line,  and  to  increase  one  another's  fi^litin^  capacity 
as  well. 

In  modern  life  everything  is  protected  except  honour  and 
good  health.  Europe  has  been  organised  for  generations  to 
protect  disease.  The  Jews  are  organised  throughout  the  world  to 

trol  and  exploit  civilisation  and  to  destroy  the  character  of  the 
nations.*  Business  morality  excludes  the  higher  types  from 
competing  with  the  lower,  and  so  on. 

•It  appears  convenient  to  summarise  the  Red  Rose  attitude  towards  the 
Jews.  We  consider  that  purity  of  race  depends  on  motive  as  well  as  on 
blood  — that  to  understand  a  tendency  you  must  look  "  Before  and  After." 
No  doubt  the  great  races  of  Rome  and  England,  whose  politics  overspread 
the  world,  were  formed  by  a  mixture  of  creeds.  The  result  was  purity  of 
race  because  the  clear  motive  to  excel  in  military  virtues  was  the  dominating 
selective  influence.  A  mongrel,  or  bastard,  race,  such  as  the  Eurasian  or  the 
semi-Greek  inhabitants  of  Southern  Italy  is  a  race  formed  by  mixture  of 
creeds  without  the  purifying  test  of  action  to  make  sure  that  the  selection  is 
serving  some  purpose. 

We  find  then  that  the  English  and  the  Scots  were  of  such  various  motives 
that  coalescence  was  only  produced  by  the  harmonious  influence  of  oMitim.-- 
of  war.  Even  so  the  coalescence  may  have  been  premature  and  has  not  been 
without  drawbacks  to  English  civilization.  Though,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Claverhouse,  Scotland  has  never  produced  even  a  second-rate 
statesman,  and  though  in  consequence  of  this  failure  the  Scot  has  had  a 
disruptive  influence  in  India,  yet  the  English  and  the  Scots  are  sufficiently 
complementary  to  each  other  to  form  a  powerful  political  alliance  on  the 
basis  of  an  equal  franchise.  No  such  alliance  is  possible  with  the  Jews, 
because,  at  any  rate  in  recent  centuries,  the  Jews  have  had  political  motives 
which  are  hostile  to  all  nationalities. 

The  Jew,  who  is  a  fine  example  of  race  purity  and  whose  religion  is 
strongly  nationalist,  has  adopted  the  policy  of  exploitation  of  other  races 
rather  than  the  formation  of  economically  self-supporting  communities.  In 
other  words  the  modern  Jew  is  a  political  parasite,  and  as  no  nation  will 
tolerate  parasites  unless  it  has  begun  to  decay,  the  Jew,  subjY  •  rong 

conservative,  is  objectively  an  anarchist  In  order  to  make  the  nations  his 
prey  he  promotes  revolution  in  every  form. 

Whatever    idea's,    nobler    than    those    of  the    moneylender,   may  be 

-hod  by  the  best  Jews,  those  ideals  are  not  sufficiently  important  to 
notice  and  we  may  well  suspect  that  even  at  their  best  they  would  be  so 
strongly  oriental  that  no  western  nation  could  coalesce  with  them. 

Students  of  the  Red  Rose  literature  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 

t  and  of  breeding,  or  to  be  told  again  that  no  merely 

intellectual  ex<  make  up  for  hereditary  defects.    It  is  undoubtedly 

f  all  who  wish  to  partake  of  the  permanent  and  progressive  part  of 

race-life  to  consider  these  tli  a  man's  children  it  will  be  more 

important  what  his  wife's  ancestors  were  and  what  they  lived  for,  than  what 

is  her  individual  disposition       1  n  marriage  we  must  seek  more  than  our  own 

good,  and  avoid  those  partners  who,  whatever  their  personal  charm  may  be, 

spring  from  vicious  or  ungenerous  antecedents. 
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It  is  only  the  chivalrous,  indispensable,  self-sacrificing 
organiser  of  society,  in  his  self-reliance,  who  has  been  isolated 
and  unsupported.  He  has  throughout  the  ages  permeated 
society,  until  in  the  gigantic  tasks  he  has  had  to  face  in  maintain- 
ing the  British  Empire  and  on  account  of  the  appalling  efforts  he 
has  put  forth,  he  and  his  kind  have  been  almost  exterminated ; 
until  indeed  it  is  evident  that  society  is  threatened  with  collapse 
and  anarchy  is  at  our  doors.  The  Order  will  therefore  adopt 
various  means  for  protecting  its  Members  and  others  who  are 
engaged  in  the  patriotic  service  of  their  country.  And  these 
words  are  not  to  be  read  as  meaning  something  vague  or  general. 
Ordinary  harmless  performance  of  daily  duties  is  not  enough  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  Order.  The  service  we  refer  to  must 
amount  to  some  strenuous  and  long  continued  creative  effort  of 
statesmanship.  The  mediocre  can  take  care  of  itself.  It  has 
secured  itself  congenial  environment.  We  exist  to  protect  the 
exceptional  which  dares  to  raise  its  head  above  the  level  of 
safety. 

6.  —  Membership. 

As  a  rule  people  are  not  invited  to  become  Members  of  the 
Order,  but  must  of  their  own  free  will  offer  to  join,  humbly 
seeking  to  place  their  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation. 
When  such  an  offer  is  received,  one  or  more  Members  must 
vouch  for  its  bond  fides.  Then  the  aspirant  is  invited  to  meet  a 
Committee  of  the  Chapter  very  formally  and  without  introduction 
to  the  Members.  The  aspirant  then  has  an  opportunity  to  ask 
any  questions  to  satisfy  himself  or  herself  as  to  the  aims  and 
objects  and  may  ask  for  further  opportunities  until  he  or  she  is 
quite  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  undertaken. 
If  the  aspirant  wishes  to  proceed  further,  he  or  she  must  then 
be  questioned  until  the  Committee  is  satisfied  that  it  has  enough 
information  on  which  to  base  a  report  to  the  Chapter,  and  if  this 
is  satisfactory  the  Chapter  will  probably  assign  some  test  by 
asking  the  aspirant  to  perform  services  during  the  novitiate 
when  the  aspirant  becomes  a  pupil  of  the  Order. 


7.— Action. 

I. very  Member  who  is  attentive  to  his  vows  will  find 
numerous  opportunities  to  act  every  day  of  his  life.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  domestic  service.  The  problem  of  employ- 
ment is  now  so  personal  that  it  affects  everyone  who  even 
employs  one  wage-earner.  And  it  is  apparent  that  no  one  has 
solved  it  yet.  A  Member  of  the  Order  is  manifestly  bound  to 
turn  his  mind  to  this  if  he  is  an  employer  of  any  person's  labour 
and  to  see  to  it  that  his  servant  is  inspired  with  willing  loyal 
enthusiasm  for  service.  If  this  is  found  impossible  the  honour- 
able man  should  give  UP  employing,  and  live  without  any 
servant.  For  authority  is  ruined  in  the  state  if,  because  of  the 
power  to  exert  merely  economic  pressure,  one  commands  another's 
unwilling  service. 

Before  we  are  fit  to  command  others  we  must  have  some- 
thing in  us  that  makes  them  willing  to  obey — something  that 
would  make  them  eager  to  obey  us  without  wages.  That  is  the 
real  test  of  leadership.  Anyone  can  issue  a  com  ma  ml  when  he 
can  threaten  dismissal  and  economic'  ruin  if  he  is  disobeyed,  or 
if,  like  a  soldier,  he  is  supported  by  a  military  sanction.  But 
these  penalties  have  been  misused  to  keep  the  wrong  type  in 
power,  and  no  one  is  fit  to  command  unless  ho  can  compel 
obedience  by  the  power  of  his  own  personality.  No  one  is  fit  to 
have  money  unless  he  can  organise  without  money,  l-'or  money 
is  an  artificial  means  of  enabling  us  to  command  others,  and  its 
possession  does  not  make  us  fit  to  command.  Anyone  then,  who 

even  one  servant  has  an  opportunity  to  experiment  whether 
he  or  she  is  fitted  for  membership  of  the  Order,  ami  r;mm»t  say 
that  oin  ohjects  are  vague  and  indefinite  or  that  we  are  not  clear 
as  to  what  we  should  do.  Clearly  we  should  make  ourselves  tit 
to  exercise  the  power  we  have.  It  is  difficult  to  exercise  much 
power,  and  in\  Ktt  lah'.iir  and  responsibility.  So  we 

should  give  up  voluntarily  all  that  we  cannot  manage  efficient  1\ . 
A  great  authority  on  land  for  instance,  has  stated  that  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  wisest  landowner  who  devotes  his  whole 
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life  to  the  task  to  manage  more  than  5,000  acres.  Whether  that 
is  true  or  not,  there  must  actually  be  a  limit  which  numerous 
landlords  exceed  from  avaricious  motives.  If  they  desire  to 
regain  their  self-respect  they  should  take  steps  to  reduce  their 
propert}T  within  the  compass  of  their  powers  and  responsibilities, 
otherwise  they  bring  power,  authority  and  private  property  into 
contempt. 

Take  the  instance  of  a  shareholder  in  a  business  where  there 
is  a  strike.  Shareholders  are  quite  irresponsible  people.  But 
no  one  ought  to  draw  an  income  without  taking  responsibility. 
A  Member  of  the  Order  should  see  to  it  that  all  his  influence  and 
voting  power  are  used  to  change  the  management.  For  when- 
ever authority  has  broken  down,  someone  in  authority  must  be 
to  blame.  An  officer  who  has  a  mutiny  in  the  ranks  should 
lose  his  commission,  for  we  know  that  where  leadership  is  good 
no  mutiny  is  possible.  And  where  leadership  is  bad  it  ought  to 
be  changed.  The  same  holds  good  in  industry.  The  laws  of 
organisation  and  co-operation  are  well  understood.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  failure,  for  an  honourable  man  would  refuse  to  accept 
a  position  for  which  he  was  unfitted. 

And  so  from  highest  to  lowest  it  is  the  same.  The  King  is 
bound  in  honour  to  be  an  expert  in  kingship  or  to  abdicate  and 
make  way  for  someone  better  fitted  than  himself  ;  the 
landowner  should  carry  out  the  sacred  duties  of  his  calling,  or 
suffer  forfeiture  for  misfeasance;  the  wage  earner  should  be  a 
skilled  and  conscientious  workman,  or  should  be  left  in 
unemployment.  These  principles  are  the  undoubted  foundations 
of  a  free  and  happy  nation.  Any  attempt  to  carry  more  than 
he  can  manage  or  administer  will  lead  to  a  man's  own  misery,  to 
depriving  honourable  men  of  their  just  dues,  to  contempt  for 
authority,  and  eventually  to  anarchy,  starvation  and  chaos. 

The  Order  of  the  Ked  Kose  has  preached  this  as  the 
underlying  doctrine  ot  private,  property  for  many  a  long  year. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  do  more  than  point  to  the  results  all 
over  Europe  of  ignoring  the  greatest  lessons  of  history.  We  do 
not  claim  that  any  of  our  Members  are  living  up  to  this  standard 
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yet.  Gradually  we  hope  to  aid  each  other  to  do  so.  "  Give  me 
my  rights,"  "  What  I  have  I  hold,"  "  It  is  mine,  I  can  do  what 
I  will  with  mine  own,"  these  are  the  catchwords  of  Whiggery. 
They  are  a  denial  of  the  principle  of  noble  service  and  gentility. 
The  property  we  have  worked  for  or  inherited  is  our  burden  of 
opportunity.  Let  us  hold  all  we  can  use  to  serve.  Nowadays 
there  are  only  too  many  nobler,  more  deserving  and  poorer 
people  than  ourselves.  It  will  not  be  hard  to  place  the  surplus 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  will  use  it  well. 

These  principles  are  revolutionary.  The  world  is  upside 
down  and  we  wish  to  turn  it  right  side  up  again.  While 
millionaires  are  common  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  own 
nothing  at  all.  They  have  neither  security  of  tenure  of  their 
homes  nor  any  interest  in  the  industries  at  which  they  labour. 
The  institution  of  private  property  is  dead.  Those  who  have 
power  accept  no  responsibility,  and  the  burden  which  has  to  be 
home  falls  on  those  who  gain  nothing  by  carrying  it.  The 
condition  of  England  is  sufficiently  desci  ih«l  in  the  Red  Rose 
pamphlets.  There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  tale  of  woe. 

8. — The  Catechism. 

The  rule  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  that  each  should  perform  a  good 
action  every  lit.ible  rule  for  youth  and  embodies  a 

sound  priiiL-iplf  of  the  Order.  Periodically  the  officers  of 
Chapters  openly  examine  every  sworn  Member  of  the  Order  as 
to  the  services  he  has  performed.  Whore  the  answers  are 
ii 1 1 -M I i  -factory  and  tin-  Momhcr  has  shown  no  initiative  in 
finding  for  himself  what  he  ought  to  do,  orders  are  «ji\rn  l>\ 
the  Director  or  Priest  to  save  the  Member  from  tin-  ^uilt  of 

in  v  and  to  enlighten   him  as  to  the  type  of  action   th,; 
expected  from  him.     i'.ut  it  is  generally  undesirable  for  anyone 
to   i  Member  unless  he  has  sufficient  initiative  to  be 

alilo   to    face    the  catechism    \\iih    rontidrmv.     K<>r    wherever 
commands   have  to  be  ^ivrn,   th<    Oi.ln    hat    to  some  extent 
nrp<me  of  educat in. 14  a  self-reliant  leader. 
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9.— The  Black  List. 

No  command  is  issued  fco  any  Member  which  involves  his 
doing  anything  which  a  man  of  scrupulous  honour  would  not 
feel  bound  to  do  if  no  Order  existed.  For  instance,  if  we  are 
really  honourable  we  are  bound  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  aggressive 
hostility  towards  dishonesty.  To  shield  dishonour  under  the 
pretence  of  Christian  charity  is  neither  Christian  nor  charitable. 
Christianity  commands  an  attitude  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
St.  George.  God  makes  the  repentance  of  the  sinner  the 
condition  precedent  of  forgiveness.  In  modern  life  we  condone 
immorality  not  from  charity  but  from  moral  cowardice  which 
leads  to  compromise  with  evil.  An  act  of  deliberate  dishonour 
is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which,  if  not  forgiven  by  God 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  man.  Such  cases  are  brought 
before  the  Order  on  unanimous  resolution  of  u  Chapter,  notified 
to  all  Chapters.  When  unanimously  decided  the  act  of  dis- 
honour becomes  the  subject  of  a  command,  and  every  Member 
of  the  Order,  on  pain  of  expulsion  and  social  ostracism,  is 
thereafter  bound  to  refrain  from  intercourse  with  the  person  on 
the  black  list,  and  may  not  accept  hospitality  in  any  house  where 
such  person  is  entertained,  may  not  hold  any  communication 
with  such  person,  or  remain  a  member  of  the  same  club  with 
him,  or  serve  on  any  committee  or  board  with  him,  and  must  do 
everything  lawful  and  possible  to  deprive  such  person  of  influence 
or  power  in  the  country. 

Persons  on  the  black  list  have  their  names  posted  on  the 
black  banner  of  all  Chapters  until  such  time  as  they  may 
repent  of  their  evil  ways  and  give  pledges  of  reformation 
and  atonement. 

And  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  action  here  commanded  and 
enforced  by  the  discipline  of  the  Order  is  of  such  a  drastic  kind 
that  it  is  not  put  into  operation  except  on  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  whole  Order,  any  Member  of  any  Chapter  being  alone  able 
to  veto  the  whole  procedure. 
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10.— The  Regulations  of  1914. 

In  September,  1914,  a  general  edict  was  issued  to  all 
Members  of  the  Order  laying  down  certain  regulations.  By  this 
edict  the  following  specific  commands  became  binding  on  all 
Members,  and  were  addressed  personally  to  each  : — 

1.  You  will  hold  strict  examination  of  yourself  and  all 
you  possess  and  see  what  additional  services  you  can  now 
render  to  your  country.     You  will  regularly  repeat  this 
examination   to    your   life's    end,    seeing   that  you   can 
account  to  your  own  conscience  for  all  you  have  and 
hold. 

2.  You  will  consider  whether  any  of  your  wealth, 
power  or  activity  could  perchance  be  more  effective  if 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  another  Member  of  your  Chapter, 
or  of  any   patriotic  citizen,  and  if  so  you  will  seriously 
consider  your   duty   towards  God  and   the   King.     You 
will  take  a  constant  interest  in  the  welfare  and  activities 
of  your  companions,  and  modestly  and  without  thrusting 
yourself  upon  any,  will   render  such  personal  aid  as  you 
may.     It    is    highly  recommended   that  where   possible 
and  desirable  you  should  render  such  services  anonymously 
and  through  an  officer. 

3.  You  will  constantly  seek  opportunities  to  serve  the 
Chapter,  and  will  render  assistance  to  the  Vice-Regent, 
Director  and  Priest  at  all  times.     Yon  will  obey  promptly 
any  expressed  \\isb  or  command,  Ian  will  try  to  anticipate 
every  re<piin-iin  nt.      You  will  regard  yourself  as  person  ally 
responsible  for  the  efficiency,  welfare  and  policy  of  the 

pter,  making  no  criticism  of  matters  undertaken 
which  you  inadvertently  la  lie.  I  to  take  part  in  at  tin- 
outset. 

I.  "ion  will  openly  express  and  hear  complaint- 
before  a  full  Chapter  without  bearing  malice  or  feeling 
resentment.  You  will  make  trances  \viib  kindness 

and  delicacy,  M>  as  to  avoid  bitterness  or  offence,  and  you 
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will  above  all  speak  out,  and  not   let   secret  criticism 
rankle  in  your  heart. 

5.  If  any  of  your   companions   should   remonstrate 
with  you  mistakenly  or  unjustly,  you  will  suppress  all 
anger  or  ill-feeling  and  forgive  every  injury  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  committed  against  you  by  a  companion. 

6.  You  will  not  disclose  the  names  of  Members  to 
outsiders. 

7.  You  will  remain  silent  as  to  all  business  transacted 
within  the  Chapter,  jealously  guarding  every  secret  of  the 
Order. 

8.  In   approaching   candidates   for  membership  you 
will   tell   them   such   things    as   may   be  authorised   for 
publication  and  no  more ;  and  you  will  rather  await  offers 
to  join  than  make  elaborate  efforts  to  proselytise.     But 
you  shall  endeavour  to  instil  into  every  person  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact  the  virtues  inculcated  in  the  Order. 
If  you  are  an  efficient  Member  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
bring  up  one  properly  prepared  candidate  for  membership 
in  every  year. 

9.  You  will  practise  the  virtue  of  generosity,  giving  as 
much  as  you  can,  without  injury  to  your  power  to  serve 
the    country    with    efficiency.      No   Member   need   give 
anything  away  if  he  is  honestly  convinced  that  his  whole 
power  is  being  properly  utilised  by  himself,  for  if  you  are 
efficient  your  companions  will  desire  to  see  you  so  wealthy 
that    you    are    loaded   with   opportunities.      The   Order 
collects  no  money  except  when  its  Members  voluntarily 
make  presents,  and  when  the  bag  is  handed  round  an 
assembly.      Then   and   then   only  are    you    required  to 
place  a  coin  in  the  bag  if  you  have  one,  and  if  not  you 
must  privately  ask  your  neighbour  to  give  you  a  penny  to 
put  in  the  bag  HO  that  you  may  be  seen  to  give  and  that 
no  invidious  distinctions  may  be  drawn  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor. 
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10.  In  public  you  will  preserve  a  noble  and  modest 
bearing,    not    seeking    to  push    yourself    forward,   but 
supporting  virtue  wherever  you  can   find  it.     In  your 
private  and  public  life  you  are  henceforward  to  regard 
yourself  as  specially  marked  out  to  champion  the  oppressed, 
and  at  all  costs  to  yourself  to  expose  vice  and  corruption. 

11.  In  the  hour  of  affliction  let  every  companion  feel 
that  your  heart  is  open  to  his  necessity,  and  that  he  may 
bestow   his  confidence  upon  you  sure  of  receiving  your 
sympathy  and  support. 

1*2.  Pray  regularly  to  the  Most  High  that  He  will 
keep  you  steadfast  and  true  to  your  vows  unto  your  life's 
end,  so  that  this  Order  may  be  a  blessing  to  England  and 
an  ornament  to  Christendom. 


11. — Relationship   between   Companions  and   Chapter 
and   Chapter   and   Chapter. 

As  then  each  companion  should  strive  to  increase  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  others  for  the  more  effective  service  of  the 
nation,  so  each  should  see  to  it  that  he  is  an  effective  Member 
of  his  Chapter,  contributing  to  the  activity  of  one  of  its 
functions. 

Whenever  an  assembly  takes  place,  each  should  study  the 
ritual  and  procedure  as  if  on  him  alone  depended  the  success 
and  dignity  of  the  whole  organisation 

No  one  should  think  or  speak  of  observed  failure  except  to 
see  how  he  himself  may  avoid  its  n- petition. 

And  the  Chapters  should  in  relation  to  each  other  set  an 
example  of  personal  conduct.  Each  Chapter  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Order  one-tenth  of  its  annual 
income,  except  where  poverty  makes  assistance  from  the 
Chancellor  desirable.  But  no  limit  should  be  fixed,  and  rather 
than  a  financial  investigation  to  see  what  one-tenth  amounts  to, 
a  generous  vote  of  such  a  sum  as  can  properly  be  afforded 


should  be  made.  The  Supreme  Chapter  can  only  act  as  a 
unifying  influence,  organising  Chapters  and  expressing  itself 
through  them.  It  can  have  no  life  or  vigour  but  that  which  is 
contributed  by  the  Chapters.  All  should  strive  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  powerful  centre  for  the  proper  organisation  of  the 
Order. 

12. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Order. 

The  executive  officer  through  whom  all  communications  pass 
is  the  Chancellor,  who  is  secretary  and  doorkeeper  to  the 
Supreme  Chapter.  He  it  is  who  conveys  commands  except 
when  a  lord  is  commissioned  to  do  so  in  person.  Against  any 
order  of  the  Chancellor  appeal  should  be  made  in  the  first  place 
to  himself  on  the  plea  that  his  order  is  mistaken  on  account  of 
a  wrong  view  of  the  facts,  or  that  it  is  unwise,  or  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  or  that  it  is  unconscionable,  or  that 
it  will  not  assist  to  achieve  any  of  the  aims  of  the  Order. 

On  such  an  appeal  the  Chancellor  may  make  a  new  order,  or 
he  may  decline  to  do  so.  In  either  case  it  is  open  to  any  Chapter 
or  any  companion  to  demand  the  summoning  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Order,  before  which  the  Chancellor  will  then  appear 
on  his  defence. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  aim  of  the  constitution  is  not 
to  provide  a  check  against  every  possible  abuse  of  power,  but  to 
arm  every  officer  with  as  much  power  as  can  possibly  be  created 
for  him. 

13.— Authority. 

All  authority  springs  from  God,  and  is  certified  by  tradition 
and  experience.  Its  genuineness  is  tested  by  appeal  to  the 
instincts  of  the  governed.  Where  a  man  in  fact  fails  to  create 
enthusiasm  and  to  inspire  confidence,  he  lacks  authority  and  no 
artificial  attempt  within  or  without  the  Order  will  enable  such 
an  one  to  be  a  leader.  And  for  this  reason  the  conscience  clause 
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has  been  inserted  in  our  vows,  so  that  any  Member  may  compel 
the  officers  of  the  Chapter  to  face  the  test  of  efficient  leadership. 
In  this  way  the  Order  is  a  practical  school  for  leaders.  For  if 
an  officer  can  issue  commands  and  secure  obedience  within  the 
Order,  he  will  find  it  very  much  easier  to  do  so  when  in  commerce 
or  the  army  or  the  navy  he  is  invested  with  the  power  to 
command,  backed  by  the  sanction  of  discipline  and  economic 
power.  Thus  we  attempt  to  make  people  fit  for  responsibility. 

14.— Ambition. 

As  regards  ambition,  the  desire  to  exercise  power  may  be  good 
or  bad.  It  is  obviously  good  when  coupled  with  the  will  and  the 
capacity  to  exercise  it  aright.  It  is  an  evil  thing  when  directed 
towards  self-aggrandisement  rather  than  service,  and  when 
desired  by  men  who  have  not  fitted  themselves  for  its  exercise. 
As  a  general  rule  Members  will  not  compete  to  do  things  that 
bring  them  public  honour,  but  will  not  shrink  from  them  on  that 
account.  It  is  obvious  that  we  should  apply  the  test  of 
efficiency  in  every  case,  and  always  stand  aside  when  another 
wishes  to  do  anything  which  he  can  capably  perform. 

But  we  must,  without  false  modesty  or  any  excuse  springing 
from  laziness,  undertake  duties  where  it  is  obvious  that  no  one 
else  is  able  or  willing  to  do  them. 

15. — Evolution   of  Action. 

While \  then,  membership  involves  the  action  of  each  Member 
of  the  Order,  we  must  have  a  correct  view  of  the  kind  of  action 
likely  to  be  evolved  by  the  collective  action  of  the  Order.  Tln> 
at  first  will  not  he  the  concern  of  individual  Members.  If  each 
is  exerting  his  initiative  and  his  influence  up  to  the  limits  of  his 
power,  the  influence  of  the  whole  Order,  both  regarding  the 
interests  of  England  and  of  each  of  its  own  Members  will 
automatically  take  care  of  itself.  Where  Chapters  can  act  as 
corporate  bodies  they  will  receive  Orders  to  do  so  from  Vice- 


Regents  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  under  the  heading 
of  Authority.  The  name  of  the  Order  must  never  be  degraded 
by  being  identified  with  any  party,  or  with  any  political  policy 
save  that  of  maintenance  of  the  monarchy  and  the  spirit  of 
patriotic  and  chivalrous  service.  This  indeed  involves  a  certain 
attitude  towards  all  political  controversies,  and  will  necessarily 
lead  to  the  support  of  a  certain  type  of  candidate.  But  it  would 
be  fatal  if  the  Order  became  identified  with  anyone's  particular 
interpretation  of  such  economic  doctrines  as  tariff  reform  or 
free  trade. 

16. — How  to  Form  a  Chapter  of  the  Order. 

If  in  any  neighbourhood  there  are  a  few  people  anxious  to 
band  themselves  together  so  as  to  take  effective  action  to  promote 
honour  and  chivalry,  and  they  desire  to  enquire  how  it  may  be 
done,  the  Eed  Rose  method  may  be  explained  as  follows : — 

The  organiser  or  promoter  should  point  out  in  the  first  place 
that  combined  action  depends  on  at-onement  of  motive.  That 
is  to  say  that  everyone  must  be  of  one  faith  and  purpose,  or  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  co-operation.  It  should  then  be  pointed 
out  that  there  can  be  no  compulsion  in  matters  of  faith,  and  that 
each  must  select  his  purpose  for  himself.  We  can  try  to  persuade 
others  that  the  beliefs  we  hold  are  sound  and  reasonable,  but 
we  cannot  compel  anyone  to  believe.  All  we  can  do  in  organisa- 
tion is  to  collect  in  a  group  those  who  have  of  their  own  free  will 
reached  the  conclusion  that  their  aim  is  the  same  as  ours. 

The  next  step  is  to  explain  that  order  and  discipline  are 
necessary  to  enable  an  association  to  act  corporately.  But  as 
only  certain  kinds  of  action  will  help  to  attain  the  common 
purpose,  only  those  kinds  of  action  can  be  desirable,  and  the 
proper  subject  of  a  command.  Nor  can  anyone  reasonably 
object  to  receive  an  order  to  do  something  which  he  is  honourably 
bound  to  do  if  his  faith  is  more  than  a  pretence.  Whereas  if  an 
officer  makes  a  mistake  and  gives  a  stupid  or  evil  order  anyone 
can  plead  that  it  is  improper  and  appeal  against  it. 


Discipline  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  money, 
but  rather  as  the  true  cement  of  organisation  for  which 
money  is  but  an  imperfect  substitute.  As  we  all  realise  its 
necessity  in  times  of  national  danger  we  must  learn  to  realise 
that  it  is  equally  necessary  to  attain  the  triumph  of  peace  for 
which  wars  are  fought. 

All  democratic  unions,  particularly  the  trade  unions,  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  active  cliques  who  attend  meetings  and 
control  policy  in  the  absence  of  the  majority.  We  aim  at 
unanimous  control,  and  can  only  achieve  that  by  insistence  on 
every  Member  attending  eveiy  meeting.  Directors  must  take 
care  to  fix  meetings  at  convenient  times  so  that  all  can  attend 
and  not  so  often  that  attendance  is  a  burden  to  any. 

The  rule  is  that  no  excuse  for  absence  is  accepted  for  men 
except  military  service,  or  for  women  except  domestic  duties ;  cases 
of  urgent  public  or  private  duty  are  decided  on  their  merits.  The 
Member  must  use  his  discretion  and  take  the  consequences.  He 
must  report  his  reason  for  non-attendance  at  once  to  the  Priest 
of  the  Chapter,  who  reports  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges.  If 
the  Committee  is  not  satisfied  the  Member  must  submit  with  a 
good  grace  to  such  penalty  as  may  be  imposed. 

next  step  is  to  point  out  that  by  the  adoption  of  a 
voluntary  •li><-ipline  two  great  advantages  accrue  to  the  Order. 
In  the  first  place  the  issue  of  commands  enables  Members  to 
practise  leadership  on  each  other  and  where  it  will  be'  most 
difficult  and  most  severely  scrutinised.  In  the  second  place  this 
voluntary  discipline  enables  the  Order  to  dispense  with  money 
for  earning  on  its  organisation.  And  if  all  the  meanest  services 
are  performed  gratuitously,  a  gain  in  purity  is  experienced  which 
only  those  who  have  known  the  corruption  of  modern  polr 
sully  appreciate. 

way  to  serve  socially  is  for  each  to  take  an  interest   in 

the  social  life  of  hifl  own  neighbourhood.     No  matter  what  the 

organisation   may  be,  each  union,  society,  club  or  association  is 

of  the  cells  which  help  to  make  up  the  body  of  the  nation. 

There  should  be  a  Member  of  the  Order  on  each,  serving  it  and 


showing  by  hie  example  what  is  our  ideal  of  life.  It  is  foolish 
to  avoid  any  association  of  Englishmen  because  we  do  not 
approve  of  its  objects.  That  is  the  best  reason  for  joining  it.  If 
we  are  to  neglect  any,  let  us  neglect  those  which  are,  without 
our  assistance,  running  on  patriotic  lines. 

Immense  service  can  be  done  by  providing  organisers  and 
scout  masters  for  the  Boy  Scout  Movement,  by  speaking  at 
Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  meetings,  by  joining  local  branches 
of  the  Brotherhood,  by  forming  co-operative  societies  under  the 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  by  joining  local  councils  or  by 
training  and  assisting  working  men  to  serve  on  them,  by  joining 
any  association  of  discharged  soldiers,  village  cricket  clubs  and 
other  institutions  where  the  seeds  of  chivalry  may  be  sown. 

The  first  and  last  duty  of  every  Member  is  to  make  himself 
expert  in  social  affection  and  to  serve  his  fellows.  In  time  of 
social  peace  he  shall  strengthen  and  build  up  every  institution 
which  can  foster  sound  conditions  and  enable  men  to  co-operate 
for  the  service  of  God  and  everything  that  is  good.  His  supreme 
duty  lies  in  pouring  out  his  own  life  and  energy  into  the  social 
life  around  him,  and  in  this  direction  he  must  seek  in  every  way 
to  assist  and  complete  the  work  of  his  fellow  Members.  The 
poorest  and  least  influential  Member  can  find  ways  to  serve  the 
richest  and  most  powerful.  It  is  indeed  the  wealthiest  who 
often  need  most  the  help  of  others.  All  wealth,  social  prestige, 
and  political  power  are  extensions  of  opportunities  to  serve.  By 
the  honourable  man  they  must  be  regarded  as  burdens.  It  will 
be  found  as  easy  for  our  poorer  Members  to  help  the  wealthy,  as 
for  the  wealthy  to  serve  the  poor.  Indeed  the  former  may  be 
the  easier  task. 

In  time  of  anarchy  and  disturbance  each  Member  must  show 
his  knowledge  of  chivalry  and  leadership  by  seeking  even  the 
smallest  opportunities  to  co-operate  with  others  for  any  useful 
service.  Gradually,  as  practical  problems  are  faced,  greater  and 
greater  opportunities  will  offer  for  evolving  order  out  of  chaos, 
in  facing  such  opportunities  let  each  practise  throwing  his  whole 
energy  and  resources  into  each  step. 


The  next  tiling  to  explain  in  the  value  of  English  character 
and  tradition,  and  the  necessity  of  their  preservation,  emphasising 
the  fact  that  each  Member  of  the  Order  must  strive  to  make  him- 
self or  herself  thoroughly  reliable  and  responsible. 

If  it  is  thought  that  some  other  form  of  organisation  would 

\e  a  better  purpose,  and  questions  are  put  as  to  why  an 
independent  local  Order  should  not  be  formed,  and  as  to  what 
person  or  Chapter  gains  by  joining,  the  answer  is  that  the 
proposal  to  join  is  not  a  business  proposition,  but  an  act  of 
service,  and  that  we  cannot  achieve  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
nation  by  adopting  the  methods  for  the  establishment  of  a  pork 
mint.  It  is  not  pretended  that  anyone  will  gain  anything  by 
joining  the  Order,  except  wider  opportunities  to  serve  and  to 
k'ive  and  to  spend. 

If  an  independent  Order  or  Chapter  is  founded  it  will  spend 
many  years  before  it  becomes  efficient.  If  affiliated  to  the  Order 

lie  Red  Rose  it  immediately  gains  all  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  collection  of  human  experience  in  all  nges.  There  will 
be  a  difference  in  the  starting  point  comparable  to  advantages 

>yed  by  a  baby  born  in  a  well-to-do  civilised  family  over  the 
baby  born  in  some  hovel  in  a  savage  land.  Affiliation  will  enable 
a  Chapter  to  inherit  traditions  which  will  make  it  at  once 
efficient. 

After  discussion  of  these  points  application  for  an  organiser 

be  made  to  any  Chapter,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
Order  will  at  once  be  sent  with  instructions  to  serve  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  Chapter. 

If  then-  i-  no  local  address  knmvn  to  the  applicants,  a  letter 
should  be  despatched  to  The  Chancellor,  Order  of  the  Red  Rose. 
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17.— The  Active  Work  of  Chapters. 

To  gain  the  capacity  for  service  Members  should  try  to  grip 
the  true  meaning  of  organisation  and  co-operation.  This  is  no 
easy  matter  and  requires  considerable  study  and  practical 
experience.  Some  idea  of  what  is  meant  can  be  gained  from 
Xdtionul  Being,  by  "  A.  E."  (published  by  Maunsell  &  Co., 
Dublin,  Is.  6d.).  But  in  practice  it  is  no  use  simply  getting 
people  together,  talking  and  forming  a  committee.  Leadership 
depends  on  constant  work,  knowledge  of  the  subject,  deep 
sympathy  and  devotion.  A  Chapter  should  find  a  habitation 
and  form  there  an  educational  centre.  Classes  should  be 
started  and  educated  people  should  help  each  other  to  pursue 
their  own  education  according  to  their  own  peculiarities  and 
tastes.  Lectures  can  be  given  also.  Then  there  may  be,  where 
required,  a  co-operative  trading  society,  to  supply  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  wholesale  cost  price,  thus  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  income  of  its  members.  The  rules  of 
co-operative  societies  under  the  Order  can  be  obtained  from  the 
officers  and  instruction  in  all  forms  of  organisation  can  be  given. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  future  of  the  Order  the  oppor- 
tunities for  service  and  co-operation  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  comprise  every  aspect  of  the  construction  of  a  living  social 
organism,  having  regard  to  its  nourishment,  its  efficiency  in  action, 
its  habitation,  its  growth,  its  education  and  its  entertainment  and 
recreation. 

As  we  look  outwards  to  the  country  we  find  the  Order  a 
starting  and  rallying  point  for  a  combined  effort  to  inspire 
reform  in  every  local  institution  from  the  borough  council  to  the 
public  house  and  cricket  club. 

And  we  aim  at  making  every  one  of  our  Members  an  example 
of  nobility  as  well  as  of  reliability  in  the  performance  of 
patriotic  service.  It  is  the  constant  duty  of  all  to  see  that  each 
is  a  member  of  some  social  unit  which  is  contributing  its  full 
quota  to  the  life  of  the  English  nation. 


18.— Duty  the  Basis  of  Politics. 

We  will  conclude  this  explanation  of  the  aims  of  the  Order 
of  the  Red  Rose  by  quoting  the  following  repudiation  of 
democracy  by  the  greatest  democrat  who  ever  lived : — 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  your  duties.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  as  my  heart  dictates  to  me,  of  the  most 
sacred  things  which  we  know — of  God,  of  Humanity,  of 
the  Fatherland,  of  the  Family.  Listen  to  me  with 
love,  even  as  I  shall  speak  to  you  with  love.  My  words 
are  words  of  conviction  matured  by  long  years  of  sorrow 
and  of  observation  and  of  study.  The  duties  which  I  am 
going  to  point  out  to  you,  I  strive,  and  shall  strive  as  long 
as  I  live,  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  I  may 
make  mistakes  but  my  heart  is  true.  I  may  deceive 
myself,  but  I  will  not  deceive  you.  Hear  me  therefore 
as  a  brother — judge  freely  among  yourselves  whether  it 
seems  to  you  that  I  speak  with  the  truth ;  abandon  me  if 
you  think  that  I  preach  what  is  false,  but  follow  me  and 
do  according  to  my  teaching  if  you  find  me  an  apostle  of 
truth.  To  be  mistaken  is  .a  misfortune  to  be  pitied,  but 
to  know  the  truth  and  not  to  conform  one's  actions  to  it 
is  a  crime  which  heaven  and  earth  condemn. 

For  the  last  50  years  whatever  has  been  done  for  the 
cause  of  progress  and  of  good  against  absolute  govern- 
ments and  hereditary  autocracies  has  been  done  in  the 
name  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  in  the  name  of  liberty  as  the 
means,  and  of  well-being  as  the  object  of  existence.  All 
the  acts  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  revolutions 
which  followed  and  imitated  it,  were  the  consequence  of  a 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  All  the  works  of  the 
philosophers  who  prepared  it  were  based  upon  a  theory  of 
liberty  and  upon  the  need  of  making  known  to  every 
individual  his  own  rights.  All  the  revolutionary  schools 
preached  that  man  is  born  for  happiness,  that  he  has  a 


right  to  seek  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  that  no 
one  has  the  right  to  impede  him  in  this  search,  and  that 
he  has  the  right  of  overthrowing  all  the  obstacles  which 
he  may  encounter  on  his  path.  And  the  obstacles  were 
overthrown,  liberty  was  conferred.  It  endured  for  years 
in  many  countries;  in  some  it  still  endures.  Has  the 
condition  of  the  people  improved  ?  Have  the  millions 
who  live  by  the  daily  labour  of  their  hands  gained  the 
least  fraction  of  the  well-being  hoped  for  and  promised 
them? 

No ;  the  condition  of  the  people  has  not  improved, 
rather  it  has  grown  and  grows  worse  in  nearly  every 
country,  and  especially  here  where  I  write  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  has  gone  on  continually  rising,  the 
wages  of  the  working  man  in  many  branches  of  industry 
falling  and  the  population  multiplying.  In  nearly  every 
country  the  lot  of  workers  has  become  more  uncertain, 
more  precarious,  and  the  labour  crises  which  condemn 
thousands  of  working  men  to  idleness  for  a  time  have 
become  more  frequent. 


And  nevertheless  in  these  last  50  years  the  sources 
of  social  wealth  and*  the  sum  of  material  blessings  have 
materially  increased.  Production  has  doubled.  Com- 
merce, amid  continual  crises,  inevitable  in  the  utter 
absence  of  organisation,  has  acquired  a  greater  force  of 
activity  and  a  wider  sphere  of  its  operations.  Communica- 
tion has  almost  everywhere  been  made  secure  and  rapid, 
and  the  price  of  commodities  has  fallen  in  consequence 
of  the  diminished  cost  of  transport.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  rights  inherent  in  human  nature  to-day 
is  generally  accepted,  accepted  in  word,  and  hypocritically, 
even  by  those  who  seek  to  evade  it  in  deed.  Why,  then, 
has  the  condition  of  the  people  not  improved  ?  " 
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SECTION    I. 


Rules   for   the   Conduct   of   the    Ladies   of 
the    Red    Rose. 


The  first  and  natural  life-task  of  women  is  to  organise  and 
perfect  the  life  of  the  home,  just  as  the  first  and  natural  life-task 
of  men  is  to  maintain  it  and  guard  it.  Whereas  the  chivalry  of 
men  is  rooted  in  the  performance  of  the  latter  function,  the 
corresponding  virtue  in  women  (which  the  old  poets  defined  as 
"  courtesy  and  frankness  ")  is  based  upon  the  performance,  in 
an  adequate  and  graceful  manner,  of  household  duties.  To 
accomplish  this  task  well  is  no  trifling  success,  but  one  which 
taxes  the  moral  and  physical  strength  and  the  intellectual 
competence  of  any  human  being ;  success  in  it  affects  the  deep 
foundations  of  human  life,  and  is  one  of  the  original  sources  of 
national  greatness. 

The  peculiar  narrowness  and  barrenness  which  has  over- 
come the  household  life  of  a  majority  of  the  English  nation  has 
misled  many  women,  and  men  also,  into  supposing  that  such 
qualities  are  necessarily  inherent  in  it.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
11  iey  are  the  mark  of  a  certain  period  and  did  not  exist  before 
that  period,  and  probably  will  not  exist  after  it.  It  is  all  the 
more  necessary  that  those  women  of  England  who  realise  the 
truth  -hould  help  to  maintain  and  spread  the  fine  art  of  house- 
keeping and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  noble  and  beautiful. 

omprises  for  its  proper  performance  many  arts  and  several 
sciences  ;  its  scope  is  as  wide  as  life  itself,  and  its  results  consti- 
tute the  chief  happiness  of  one  generation  and  the  principal 

i ning  of  another.  In  n<>  other  sphere,  certain lv,  can  women 
uich  complete  exercise  of  all  their  faculti* •>  and  give  their 
powers  so  full  effect. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  a  woman  should  be  married  and 
possess  a  household  of  her  own  in  order  to  do  very  great  and 
useful  work  in  these  respects.  If  in  the  interests  of  the  race, 
and  every  individual  born  into  it  in  the  future,  the  family  life  of 
the  British  nation  is  to  be  revivified  and  given  its  old  beauty  and 
strength,  it  can  only  be  through  the  work  of  women. 

Considering  these  truths,  and  considering  also  that  political 
action  can  never  have  permanent  results  if  it  lacks  its  firm 
original  basis  of  support  in  the  family,  the  Order  admits  women 
as  Members  who  bind  themselves  with  a  vow  to  support  and 
renew  the  principle  of  the  family  and  the  household,  and  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  great  tradition  they  represent. 
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SECTION    II. 


The   Practical    Work   of   a   Women's   Chapter   of 
the   Red    Rose. 


It  is  cKar  that  the  practical  work  which  may  be  done  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Red  Rose  is  almost  infinite  in  scope ;  there  are  few 
occupations  of  interest  which  may  not  be  usefully  turned  to 
fulfil  the  objects  of  the  Order.  But  there  are  several  activities 
which  ought  to  occupy  the  first  place;  and  these  are  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  the  national  standards  in  respect  of  the 
household,  its  nature,  its  organization,  its  adequacy  with  regard 
to  both  practical  convenience  and  re-creative  beauty.  It  is 
desirable  that  these  should  be  taken  seriously.  There  should 
be  Members,  especially  among  those  who  are  wealthy  or  well- 
to-do,  who  can  show  in  concrete  form  the  meaning  of  a  perfect 
household :  all  should  (whether  they  are  able  or  not  to  attain 
this  actual  success)  know  what  constitutes  a  perfect  household 

id  ing  to  the  standard  that  is  attainable  to-day.  For  there  is 
no  comparison  between  what  was  attainable  to-day  and  what 
was  attainable  50  years  ago ;  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
household  has  risen  in  average  standard,  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear  that  it  has  fallen. 

i  k  such  as  this  includes  a  very  great  variety  of  knowledge 
and  interests,  yet  it  is  specifically  women's  work.    Women  should 

lise  and  make  clear  to  the  world  what  a  household  is,  and 
what  the  institution  of  the  family  is,  and  what  their  objects  are, 
and  why  they  are  more  acceptable  to  humanity  than  any  strange 
customs  in  substitution  tor  them.  The  design  and  arrangement 
of  the  actual  building,  its  place,  its  surroundings,  are  all 
questions  about  which  women  should  have  definite  intelligent 
;  tli.-y  slmul.l  know  what  to  want,  and  to  ask  for,  an-1 


to  press  for,  and  even  to  fight  for.  The  laws  that  govern  it  aft'ect 
the  lives  and  powers  of  women.  Household  life  is  composed  of  a 
hundred  different  arts,  some  of  which  have  fallen  into  disuse  or 
have  passed  out  of  the  household  into  the  hands  of  profiteering 
manufacturers.  The  recovery  and  restoration  of  these,  the 
development  of  others,  is  work  not  only  of  very  great  usefulness 
to  the  future  of  our  race,  but  even  urgent.  Many  of  the  troubles 
of  our  period  are  really  due  originally  to  the  decay  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  family ;  and  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  pleasant 
revolution  that  could  happen  to  us  would  be  their  return  to 
health  and  vigour.  To  carry  it  out  there  must  be  those  who 
have  knowledge  and  organisation,  and  can  by  teaching,  per- 
suasion and  high  example  lead  others  on  the  way  to  achieve  it. 
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SECTION    III. 


On    the    Novitiate,    or    Tutelage    Degree 
of    the    Red    Rose. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  conditions  and  qualifications 
necessary  for  membership  of  the  Order  are  not  completely 
present,  yet  in  which  there  is  good  prospect  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances  they  will  develop  to  the  degree 
required.  In  such  cases  it  is  impossible  to  invite  the  person  in 
question  to  immediate  membership,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
important  to  avoid  abrupt  rejection,  or  to  lose  touch  with  one 
who  may,  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of  the  Order, 
ultimately  prove  a  most  valuable  Member.  A  Novitiate,  or 
Tutelage  Degree  is  therefore  recommended  as  fulfilling  a  useful 
purpose.  Such  a  Novice  or  pupil  should  not  be  a  full  Member 
of  the  Order,  nor  be  bound  by  oath,  but  should  take  a  temporary 
vow,  say  for  one  year,  to  maintain  the  objects  and  discipline  of 
the  Order,  and  should  be  liable  to  the  discipline  exercised  by  the 
officers  of  the  Order.  Such  Novices  should  either  choose  for 
themselves  or  receive  from  the  Dame  Royal  especial  tasks  in 
fulfilment  of  their  vow ;  and  from  their  execution  of  these  tasks 
au<l  their  general  conduct,  it  will  be  possible  to  judge  whether  or 
not  they  should  l»c  invited  to  full  membership  of  the  Order. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  Novice  might  hesitate  to  take 
the  full  oath  of  the  Order,  yet  would  be  willing  to  keep  its 
objects  without  incurring  full  responsibilities  of  membership. 
It  would  be  a  loss  to  the  Order  if  such  help  were  totally  rejected, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

ii  novitiate  might  be  withdrawn,  either  by  the  Novice  or  by 
the  Order,  if  reason  presented  itself,  without  infringing  the 
principle  ia  p,u  t  of  the  original  Rule)  that  full  membership  was 
indefeasible  an<l  could  not  be  broken. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  chief  objection  to  such  a  scheme 
would  he  the  possibility  of  discouraging  and  hurting  those  who 
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found  themselves  regarded  as  unworthy  of  full  membership! 
But  the  principles  of  the  Order  would  regard  such  easy  dis- 
couragement as  in  itself  a  disqualification  for  full  membership. 

The  vow  of  the  Novice  might  be  renewed  from  year  to  year, 
to  be  taken  by  the  Novice  before  the  Lady  of  the  Hearth. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  Novices  should  attend  the  regular 
assemblies  of  the  Order,  nor  that  they  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  pass  words.  Their  connection  with  the  Order  would  be 
sustained  through  the  informal  meetings  and  meetings  for 
instruction,  and  their  function  would  be  to  keep  the  objects  of 
the  Order  under  the  guidance  of  the  officers  of  the  Chapter  to 
which  they  were  attached,  and  to  learn  the  method  and  spirit 
which  animates  it.  They  would,  in  short,  form  an  outer  circle 
from  which  full  Members  might  be  drawn,  and  in  which  the 
suitability  of  a  possible  Member  might  be  tested. 
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Report  on  the  nature  of  the  Discipline  which  should 
be   exercised  over   a   Women's   Chapter. 

There  is  no  substantial  difference  between  the  discipline  that 
is  appropriate  to  men  and  that  appropriate  to  women ;  but  the 
ditlerences  in  the  occupations  and  objectives  of  the  two  sexes 
make  the  application  of  the  same  rules  very  difficult.  The 
(liM-ipline  in  both  instances  is  exercised  in  respect  of  chivalry: 
that  is,  of  the  rules  of  conduct  required  of  one  who  leads,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  gifts  required  for  leading  in  war,  in  businesses 
and  industries,  and  in  systematic  thought,  are  not  the  same  as 
those  needed  in  a  woman's  sphere  of  action:  hence  the  rules  must 
In-  different  in  detail,  and  must  seek  to  form  a  somewhat  different 
type  of  character.  It  is  especially  true  that  the  faults  and  defects 
to  be  guarded  against  are  different,  even  when  the  virtues  to  be 
nourished  are  the  same.  For  example,  women  are  much  less 
accustomed  to  acting  in  concert  than  are  men.  The  Women's 
Chapters  therefore,  when  a  command  is  issued  by  the 
proper  authority,  by  the  proper  process,  should  be  especially 
particular  in  enforcing  it  strictly;  but  such  commands  should 
be  very  few  and  should  deal  with  general  principles,  and  it 
should  always  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  raison  d'etre  of 
a  command  is  not  the  glory  of  the  person  giving  it,  but  the 
achievement  of  an  objective.  Generally  speaking,  a  woman 
does  not  possess  the  inherited  instincts  and  acquired  habits 
necessary  for  conscious  action  in  bodies  whose  objective  is  external 
to  the  family;  beyond  the  walls  of  her  house,  she  is  liable  to 
relapse  into  pure  individualism.  This  however  may  be  balanced 
against  the  fact  that  all  her  unconscious  actions  are  directed 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  race,  and  the  preservation  of  its 
continuity.  One  great  aim  of  discipline  must  therefore  be  to 
accustom  them  to  the  conception  of  action  \\liirh  affects  the 
whole  nation,  \vliirh  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  extension 
ami  consummation  of  the  activity  of  the  household,  and  yet 
beyond  its  limits. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  does,  generally  speaking,  possess 
several  peculiar  inherited  instincts  which  affect  her  social  actions ; 
one  is,  a  habit  of  judging  on  personal  grounds,  and  of  subor- 
dinating all  other  considerations  to  personal  liking  or  disliking : 
dispassionate  judgment,  and  the  foundation  of  judgment  on 
impersonal  abstract  considerations,  are  very  rare  in  women, 
though  of  course  not  unknown.  Then  again,  women  are  very 
predisposed  to  act  in  short  spasms,  one  interest  alternating  with 
another,  and  each  absorbing  her  energies  while  it  lasts.  While 
these  are  not  to  be  accounted  as  faults,  but  as  peculiarities 
naturally  following  from  similar  circumstances  affecting  many 
generations  of  women  one  after  the  other,  they  do  form  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  prolonged  interest  and  long-laid  plans  which 
are  essential  to  co-operation  on  a  large  scale. 

The  discipline  of  a  Women's  Chapter  must,  therefore,  take 
these  and  similar  facts  into  consideration  and  allow  for  them. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  discipline  should  be  positive  rather 
than  negative— the  encouragement  of  definite  characteristics 
rather  than  the  discouragement  of  others.  But  those  points 
which  do  need  discouragement  should  be  discouraged  with  the 
most  definite  emphasis.  Any  deprecation  of  character,  any 
secrecy  of  criticism,  while  a  serious  misdemeanour  in  the  Men's 
Chapter,  should  be  a  high  crime  in  the  women's. '  The  closure  by 
decision  of  a  question  should  be  absolute ;  after  it  is  effected  the 
question  should  not  even  be  spoken  of  again.  The  essential 
matter  is  that  all  discipline  should  be  directed  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  household  and  family,  and  training  in  the  rule  of  them, 
and  the  development  of  the  virtues  particularly  involved  in  this. 
While  this  will  comprise  every  necessary  element  in  the  training 
of  a  woman,  it  will  exclude  as  superfluous  all  discipline  not 
directed  to  this  end. 
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STORIES    ILLUSTRATIVE    OF    THE    ART    OF 
CHIVALRY 

(ALL,  EXCEPT  THE    FIRST    TWO,  WERE    SELECTED 
FOR  THE  RULE  BY  HUMPHREY  DICKINSON). 

The   Art   of  Medicine. 

During  the  great  war  a  certain  general  practitioner  was  called 
out  one  ni^ht  to  visit  a  woman  who  was  dying  some  miles  away 
in  the  country.  The  doctor  was  tired,  overworked  and  run  down 
in  health,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  bedside  he  discovered  that 
it  was  urgent  that  fluid  should  be  pumped  from  the  patient's 
lungs.  Having  no  proper  instruments,  and  fully  aware  of  the 
terrible  risk  that  he  incurred,  he  immediately  inserted  a  tube,  and 
sucked  the  fluid  out,  saving  the  woman's  life  and  falling  a  victim 
to  her  malady. 

A    Boy's    Experience   of    War. 

A  certain  lad  of  15  hearing  that  his  brother  had  deserted  from 
tlir  Army  on  the  eve  of  sailing  to  France,  and  feeling  that  the  dis- 
grace attaching  to  such  conduct  was  not  to  be  borne,  impersonated 
his  brother,  got  a  uniform  and  gave  himself  up  as  a  deserter  at  the 
nearest  depot.  He  was  immediately  sent  to  a  unit  in  the  front  line, 
not  having  had  a  single  day's  training.  Though  the  first  time 
he  fired  a  rifle  the  concussion  knocked  him  down,  he  maintained 
his  place  for  some  days,  actually  killing  many  Germans.  He 
was  then  discovered  to  be  a  mere  boy  and  was  sent  home  and 
1'iinished  by  the  magistrates  for  wearing  uniform  without 
authority. 

Lord    Fitzwilliam. 

Lord  Fit /ml ham  was  asked  by  one  of  his  tenants  to  forego 

part  of  the  rent,  as  the  prospects  of  the  harvest  were  extremely 

i.     He  acceded  to  the  request.      A  few  mouths  later,   the 
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harvest  having  turned  out  better  than  the  farmer  expected,  he 
came  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  paid  him  the  balance  of  the  rent. 
His  Lordship  remarked  that  this  was  proper  dealing  between 
man  and  man,  and  invested  the  balance  for  the  farmer's  son. 


Louis   XIV.  and   Lord    Stair. 

The  King  of  France  was  asked  who  was  the  most  tactful  man 
he  had  ever  known.  He  said  that  one  day  he  was  walking  out 
of  the  Palace  with  Lord  Stair.  He  motioned  to  Lord  Stair  to 
enter  the  royal  carriage  in  front  of  him,  and  Lord  Stair  bowed 
and  got  in.  The  King  said  there  was  not  another  man  in  Europe 
who  would  not  have  made  a  fuss  about  it. 


Captain   Gates. 

During  the  last  hours  of  the  Scott  disaster  in  the  Antarctic 
the  survivors  were  lying  dying  in  the  hut.  Captain  Gates,  with 
the  last  strength  that  remained  in  him,  to  save  his  companions 
from  the  depression  of  seeing  him  die,  got  up  and  walked  out 
into  the  blizzard. 


The  Meerut   Plot   of  1914. 

India  was  seething  with  disaffection.  A  mutiny  was  being 
prepared  on  a  gigantic  scale.  For  two  years  the  India  Office 
had  been  gravely  anxious.  The  most  wonderful  system  of 
espionage  that  had  ever  been  established  failed  to  discover  the 
plotters  or  their  plans.  It  was  known  that  the  plot  ramified 
throughout  India ;  that  every  club,  every  fort,  every  officers' 
mess,  would,  at  a  given  signal,  be  blown  into  the  air,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  white  women  and  children  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  mutineers.  The  greatest  intellects  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  exerted  all  their  ability  and  energy  to  discover  and 
frustrate  the  plot.  Every  effort  was  in  vain.  But  at  Meerut 
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there  was  stationed  an  English  colonel — a  great  white  Sahib. 
He,  too,  knew  the  state  of  affairs.  He  knew  that  every  black 
man  under  his  command  was  plotting  against  the  life  of  the 
white  people.  He  stood  true  to  his  race — superior  to  the 
intellectual,  the  Jew,  or  the  Celt.  He  entrusted  his  wife  and 
family  to  the  care  of  the  chief  plotters.  He  refused  to  take  any 
precautions.  He  refused  to  suspect  anyone,  or  to  allow  any 
enquiries  whatever  to  be  made  under  his  command.  And  the 
plot  went  on.  Twenty-four  hours  before  the  signal  was  to  be 
^rivt-ii  upon  which  the  plot  was  to  start  with  his  death  and  the 
death  of  his  garrison  in  M eerut,  the  colonel  was  still  there  taking 
no  precautions.  One  of  the  plotters  said  to  himself  "  it  is 
better  for  me  to  die  than  to  kill  this  Sahib,"  and  he  came  to  him 
and  said,  "  Sahib,  come  with  me  and  I  will  take  you  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  plotters  that  you  may  kill  them,"  and  he 
refused  to  believe  him  and  sent  him  away.  A  few  hours  later 
many  of  the  plotters  came  to  him  and  said  to  him,  "  Sahih.  kill 
all  of  us,  for  we  will  not  see  you  or  your  family  hurt."  They 
persuaded  him  to  go  with  them,  and  took  him  and  showed  him 
all  their  plans,  and  the  plans  of  the  entire  plot,  involving 
11,000  plotters  throughout  India,  and  again  the  Empire  was 
saved  by  a  man. 


A    Director   of  the    Rose. 

The  Director  of  one  of  the  Red  Rose  Chapters  was  a  manual 
lahourer   who  desired   above   all    things    to    gain    leisure    for 
education  and  study,  for  in  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
it  was  impossible  to  use  his  spare  time  reading.    At  the  early 
age  of  24  an  opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  get  elected  ( 
man   and  Delegate  of  his  Union,  and  to  live  on 
-alary  of  £400  a  year.     \\  h< -n 'iipmi  he  received  a  request  from 
the  Vice-Regent  of  the  Chapter  asking  him  in  the  interests  of  the 
Order  to  withdraw  his  candidature.     He  instantly  complied  \\ith 
the  request. 
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The   Bird   and   the   Frogs. 

A  soldier  Member  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Rose  was  turned 
into  a  bird,  and  alighted  on  the  ground  near  a  duck  pond  and 
close  to  a  gate  where  two  frogs  were  talking.  One  frog  was  a 
leader  writer  on  the  Morning  Post  and  the  other  was  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  And  when  the  frogs  saw  the  bird  they 
brought  him  into  their  discussion  and  said,  "  We  have  discovered 
that  no  one  can  get  over  this  gate,  for  we  are  the  most  agile 
frogs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  cannot  with  all  our  efforts 
leap  over  the  lowest  bar."  "  Oh,"  said  the  bird,  "  I  can  quite 
easily  get  over  the  gate."  "  We  bet  you  can  do  no  better  than 
we  can,"  said  the  frogs.  And  the  bird  opened  his  wings.  "  Stop, 
stop,"  cried  the  frogs,  "You  must  not  fly  over.  Wings  are 
merely  idealism.  The  way  of  the  world  is  to  hop,  and  we  are 
sure  if  you  try  to  get  over  that  way  you  will  not  be  nearly  so 
successful  as  we  are."  So  the  bird  flew  away  and  left  them. 
"  I  wonder  where  he  has  gone,"  said  one  of  the  frogs.  "  Oh, 
I  don't  care,"  said  the  other,  "  he  idles  his  time  away  and  his 
talk  is  very  flighty.  I  don't  believe  in  birds."  Just  then  a  duck 
was  heard  quacking  and  the  frogs  departed  hastily  in  different 
directions. 

The  Three-Eyed  Dude. 

The  ship  was  very  quiet,  as  ships  go,  as  the  evening  shut 
down  upon  the  Atlantic.  Only  the  deep  purring  of  the 
engines,  coupled  with  the  thousand  and  one  notes  of  strain  and 
stress  that  go  to  make  up  the  full-bodied  song  of  the  tramp 
steamer  in  a  heavy  sea-way,  broke  upon  the  contentment  that 
follows  a  day's  work  done.  The  wind  had  faded  out  with  the 
sunset,  the  million  hues  of  the  sea  thickened  to  a  wine-like 
purple,  and  the  last  streaks  of  sunset  were  dying  out  in  the 
west.  The  American  donkeyman  finished  tallowing  down  the 
tiny  engines  of  the  'midship  winch,  wiped  his  hands  on  a  ball  of 
cotton  waste  and  thrust  it  away  in  the  breast  of  his  blue  jean 


coat.  Then  he  cramped  himself  by  my  side  on  deck,  back  to 
the  hatch  coamings,  feet  against  the  winch  to  meet  the  ship's 
heavy  rolling.  His  face  showed  like  a  goblin's  in  the  light  of  a 
match  as  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  for  a  space  he  sat  thus  and 
conversed  of  men  and  empires.  After  a  while :  "  I'll  'low,"  he 
said,  "  that  you  English  breed  more  to  extremes  than  any  folk 
on  Gord's  earth,"  and  he  jerked  his  head  towards  the  cattlemen's 
quarters,  "  that  herd's  just  fit  for  ploughing  under  the  sod  in  a 
hog  run.  Fouler  than  bone  manure,  and  dollars  cheaper.  But 
the  boys  you  send  to  govern  your  niggers,  waal,  they're  white 
all  through.  I  guess  they  can't  govern  the  coloured  man 
anyways"  (doubtless  he  thought  of  America's  follies  in  the 
Filipinos).  "  Two  years  come  this  fall  I  was  stranded  in  a  dog's 
hole  of  a  place  called  Walla  Nagga,  'way  up  a  river  in  West 
Africa.  Me  and  six  other  flats  were  taken  on  by  a  crowd  of  Wall 
-  et  sharks  to  run  a  tin  mine  they  reckon  to  have  located  up 
thar.  I  was  chief  engineer.  But  the  tin  petered  out  and  so  did 
the  managin'  director,  and  I  and  the  other  beauties  was  left 
stranded  with  a  hole  in  the  earth,  a  lot  of  rusty  crushing  plant, 
and  a  80-foot  gasoline  launch.  Well,  we  looked  round 
some,  and  then  we  impounded  that  dam  launch  for  arrears 
of  pay.  Set  ourselves  up  as  the  Walla  Nagga  Transporta- 
tion Company,  we  did,  with  the  launch  as  a  stock  in  trade, 
and  took  up  contracts  towing  mahogany  down  the  river. 
Oh,  but  it  was  a  hairy  hog  pen  was  Walla  Nagga!  One 
mile  of  stinking  river  with  a  clearing  on  one  side,  and 
miles  of  snaky  fever  trap  all  round.  A  white  resident  and  a 
nigger  population  with  more  original  sin  than  a  dime-show 
full  of  monkeys.  We  was  'way  up  near  the  frontier,  with 
another  Power's  Colony  two  blocks  down  and  turn  to  the  right, 
as  you  might  say,  and  that  was  a  little  full-time  hell  all  on  its 
own.  Their  niggers  used  to  run  in  over  the  border  with  their 
hands  and  feet  chopped  off  (they  got  that  done  in  the  civilism 
process,  which  means  looking  for  rubber),  and  they  used  to 
crawl  into  Walla  Nagga  on  their  stumps  like  starfish  on  the 
beach.  Then  there  was  the  slave  trade:  that  was  a  Coney 


Ishuul  fhiin-bake  on  its  own.  The  Arab  bosses  used  to  run 
convoys  of  slaves  in  bulk  across  the  border,  and  the  resident 
used  to  pad  off  with  three  black  policemen,  'an  a  white  hat,  and 
his  r  ha  in  of  office,  and  catch  'em  on  the  run  ;  and  he'd  toddle 
home  in  three-four  days  with  a  herd  of  black  women  and 
piccaninnies  crowding  all  round  him  like  Father  Abraham  in 
the  Good  Book.  I  never  saw  no  Arab  slave,  traders  among  the 
goods:  1  guess  he'd  left  them  on  convenient  trees  where  they'd 
do  most  good  to  the  surrounding  population.  He  put  such  a 
fear  of  God  into  them  that  the  trade  regular  wilted,  and  no 
consignment  dare  come  within  miles  of  his  part  of  the  border. 

"  Oh  !  and  I  ran  across  the  Temporal  Power  when  I  first  set 
up  the  Transportation  Company.  That  was  before  I  knew  him. 
1  was  disciplining  a  squad  of  niggers  on  the  bank  with  a 
:,!-inch  spanner  when  he  came  out  on  that  verandah  and  held 
me  up.  '  Haw,  dammit '  he  sez,  *  you  mustn't  knock  my  black 
men  about  like  that.  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,'  he  sez, 
'  in  this  corner  of  Africa.'  Well  I  guess  I  was  too  busy  to  get 
looking  him  over  just  then,  and  the  next  thing  was  I  took  a 
clincher  under  the  jaw,  and  a  hard  hand  in  the  neck,  and  found 
myself  in  a  cactus  bush.  Real  prickly  it  was  too.  I  might  have 
known  if  I  looked  him  over.  He  was  just  like  Bob  Fitzsimmons— 
pipe-stem  legs  and  as  broad  as  a  door  topsides.  One  of  the 
'  haw-haw  boys '  he  was  with  a  single  eyeglass.  Guess  he  wore 

it  when   he  was   knockin'  round  with   the   other  Teddies  and 

• 

Gussies  keepin'  the  girls  happy  in  London,  'an  it  sorter  took  root. 
"  Sure  that  •  eyeglass  was  the  foundation  of  the  British 
power  in  that  corner  of  Africa.  He  used  to  fairly  conjure  the 
natives  with  it.  He  slept  with  it  in  his  eye  too,  and  a  feller 
who  came  in  one  night  to  kill  him  saw  it  winkin'  in  the  lamplight 
and  ran  r>()  miles  into  the  bush  without  stopping.  They  called 
him  the  '  three-eyed  devil '  after  that,  and  no  black  man  in 
100  miles  would  go  near  unless  he  waved  at  him  first.  They 
reckoned  he  always  had  an  eye  on  them  someways,  and  he 
flourished  like  the  green  bay  on  the  strength  of  it.  Used  it  as  a 
sort  of  familiar  spirit,  he  did,  useter  take  it  out  of  his  eye  and 


!.-, 

consult  it  in  tribal  councils.  I  reckon  I  laffed  myself  sick  over1 
that  eyeglass  a  score  o'  times,  for  we  was  great  friends,  me  an' 
the  Temporal  Power. 

"  Well,  that  eyeglass  was  the  star  turn  in  his  last  act,  like. 
One  day  he  got  wind  of  a  cargo  of  slaves  running  across  the 
border.  I  was  away  down  river  with  the  Transportation 
Company,  and  he  was  down  with  a  dose  of  fever,  but  he  rounds 
up  his  p'leecemen,  an'  us  whites  being  away  an*  all,  he  was 
about  used  up  "by  the  time  he  reached  happy  home.  But  he 
showed  the  slaves  into  the  compound,  as  per  invoice,  preparatory 

n akin'  'em  good  mission  scholars.  Then  he  sat  down  in  the 
wicker  chair  with  a  peg  and  a  big  pistol  on  his  knee,  and  screwed 

eyeglass  home  and  settled  down  to  watch  the  bush  all  round 
him.  An'  there  we  found  him  a  week  after." 

"  Eh,  but  he  was  a  strong  man,"  I  said. 

"  Oh  !  e'd  been  dead  three  days  when  we  found  him,"  said  the 
donkeynian,  "  and  dead  in  West  Africa  is  very  much  dead. 
Lively  dead,  as  you  might  say.  'E  knew  they  wouldn't  touch 
him  or  the  rescued  slaves  while  his  eyeglass  was  on  'em.  The 
beggars  'ad  hun^  nmnd  for  three  days  watching  a  dead  man 
with  an  eyeglass  and  a  cloud  of  flies  round  his  head,  but  they 
hadn't  touched  a  stick.  The  slaves  was  as  fat  an'  happy  as 
young  pigs.  Yes,  sir,  he  was  a  white  man  all  through." 

donkeyman  rose  up  and  plodded  off  to  his  quarters ;  a 
^nmy  fireman  tumhl«-d  the  hour's  load  of  clinker  out  of  the 
thundering  ash  shoot,  and  I — well  I  got  me  to  niv  quarters  to 
reflect  upon  the  many  wondrous  chances  by  which  the  fabric  of 
this  Empire  of  ours  hangs  together. 


THE    THREE    SHIFT    SYSTEM. 


Why  it  is  evil  and  how  it  can 
be  abolished. 


THE  three  shift  system  is  evil  because  it  disorganises  and  demoralises 
the  lives  of  the  miners,  throws  their  homes  and  their  time  into 
confusion,  inflicts  a  severe  nervous  strain  upon  them,  and  cuts 
them  off  from  wholesome  recreations  and  intelligent  pursuits.  Thus 
it  degrades  their  bodies,  minds,  and  characters.  Slowly  but  surely  it 
is  turning  them  from  men  into  things.  It  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  God 
because  it  debases  human  character.  It  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  English 
Patriotism  because  it  ruins  the  bodies  and  minds  of  English  men  and 
women  and  children.  It  is  evil,  not  because  the  miners  dislike  it,  but 
because  of  the  harm  it  does  to  their  lives  and  characters  and  the 
prospects  of  their  race. 

How  can  it  be  abolished  ?  Only  by  an  exercise  of  Power.  And 
the  one  and  only  source  of  Power  is  Character.  The  miners  have 
little  power  with  the  nation  to-day  because  the  nation  sees  that  the 
power  of  the  Union  is  used  selfishly.  The  miners  must  change  this 
belief  by  showing  that  they  are  unselfish,  patriotic,  and  self-controlled. 
This  is  the  road  to  Power.  The  miners  have  already  had  this  Power 
Ix>rd  Willoughby  de  Broke,  who  has  brought  in  the  Three  Shift 
Bill  in  Parliament  simply  because  the  Newburgh  Lodge  Committee 
had  given  him  faith  in  the  miners'  character. 

Let  the  three  shift  miners  now  show  their  character  by  worki?i£ 
strongly  for  the  Bill.  Let  the  two  shift  miners  show  their  character 
by  unselfishly  helping  in  the  same  object,  and  let  all  miners  by  tin  ir 
honourable  conduct  teach  the  nation  that  they  are  men  who  deserve 
Power.  The  nation  will  then  give  the  Unions  power  to  control  wages 
and  conditions  of  labour. 


The  Fight  against  Degradation, 

How  the  Policy  of  Degradation  operates  in  the 
Three  Shift  System  and  in  Compulsory  Insurance. 


THE  BILL. 

ONLY  A  BEGINNING  has  yet  been  made  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Three  Shift  System.  The  Bill  for  its 
abolition  did  not  obtain  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Nevertheless,  an  excellent  purpose  was  served  by  the 
debate  upon  it,  for  several  of  those  Lords  who  spoke  for  the 
masters  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  men  have  a  grievance. 
We  now  wait  to  see  if  the  masters  will  do  something  on  their 
own  account  to  right  the  wrong  which  the  House  of  Lords 
admitted  in  the  debate.  If  they  do,  the  battle  is  won.  If 
they  do  not,  then  the  Bill  will  be  introduced  again  next 
Session.  Accordingly,  between  now  and  next  year,  we  must 
watch  to  see  what  the  masters  do,  and  we  must  also  strive  to 
get  more  and  more  backing  for  the  Bill.  The  demand  for 
the  Bill  must  be  pressed  continually  so  that  we  may  carry  on 
the  success  we  have  begun  in  getting  the  grievance  admitted. 

mi:  COMMITTI-I:  s  SICCKSS. 

THE  NEWBURGH  LODGE  COMMITTEE  has  justified 
•osition  by  the  results  so  far  achieved.  It  has  forced  the 
Lords  to  debate  the  three  shift  system  and  to  recognise  the 
grievance.  It  has  driven  the  masters  into  a  position  of  defence. 
It  has  done  this  without  imperilling  the  constitution  or  unity  of 
the  Union. 


TRADE   UNIONISM. 

ON  NO  ACCOUNT  must  the  Union  be  put  in  danger. 
Friends  cannot  always  agree  on  all  points,  yet  the  cure  for 
disagreement  is  not  to  quarrel  but  to  persuade.  The  miners 
would  be  mad  to  let  a  quarrel  or  any  other  cause  weaken  their 
union  at  the  present  or  any  other  time.  The  Union  is  their 
only  strength,  and  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  not  strong  enough. 
It  lacks  strength  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  past  times  it  has 
shown  too  much  selfishness  and  too  little  patriotism.  Thus  the 
Union  is  sick,  and  requires  to  be  cured^  not  killed.  To  break 
its  constitution  would  be  to  kill  it.  To  cure  it  we  need  to  use 
the  universal  plan  of  improving  its  character  by  the  cultivation 
of  good  traditions.  Take  care  of  character,  and  power  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Let  the  Union  be  patriotic,  unselfish,  and 
honourable,  and  it  will  soon  gain  the  power  to  control  wages 
and  conditions  of  labour. 

A  PATRIOTIC  MISSION. 

AN  IMMENSE  RESPONSIBILITY  is  resting  on  the 
great  Unions  of  skilled  labour.  They  are  called  to  be  the 
champions  of  all  England  in  the  battle  against  the  Policy  of 
Degradation  which  is  now  the  policy  of  Capitalists  and  Political 
Parties.  They  are  England's  one  hope  in  the  struggle  against 
degradation.  If  it  were  to  cost  the  Trade  Unionist  his  very  life, 
he  would  die  nobly  in  serving  the  cause  of  the  liberties  of  the 
English  people  and  combating  a  devilish  policy  on  behalf  of 
his  less  intelligent  and  less  well  organized  fellow-countrymen. 

DEGRADATION  AND  THE  THREE  SHIFTS. 

DEBASED  MEN  MEAN  CHEAP  LABOUR— that  is 
the  secret  of  the  Policy  of  Degradation.  The  unscrupulous  but 
clever  leaders  of  Capital  saw  the  truth  long  before  we  saw  it, 
long  before  the  country  at  large  even  began  to  guess  it.  Capital 
perceived  that  the  Trade  Unions  were  having  some  success  in 
raising  wages.  Capital  said — "  This  is  because  the  men  have 
character  and  spirit ;  if  they  get  more  character  and  spirit  they 
will  make  more  demands  and  will  eat  further  into  profits  ;  let 
us  therefore  try  to  undermine  their  character  and  spirit,  for  thus 
we  shall  undermine  their  strength" 


Do  you  not  see  the  cleverness  of  the  plan  ?  It  is  best 
illustrated  by  comparing  it  with  a  new  and  clever  way  of 
killing  rats  by  means  of  a  slow  poison  which  gives  them  an 
infectious  disease.  You  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  terriers 
or  traps.  You  give  the  rats  a  disease  which  acts  slowly  but 
spreads  surely,  and  this  is  what  Capital  and  the  Political  Parties 
are  doing  to  the  character  of  the  men  of  England.  They  are 
giving  them  the  disease  of  degradation.  And  when  character  is 
finally  killed  the  men  will  work  as  tamely  and  cheaply  as  slaves 
or  horses. 

THE  THREE  SHIFT  SYSTEM  is  a  clear,  certain, 
obvious  example  of  this.  It  was  intentionally  and  cleverly 
devised  to  degrade  and  demoralise  the  characters  of  the  men 
who  work  under  it.  It  was  an  experiment  ',  and  it  is  proving, 
alas!  successful.  The  masters  knew  that  it  was  bound  to  have 
such  a  demoralizing  effect  that  the  men  would  cease  to  be  men 
of  character  and  so  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  fear  from 
them.  The  masters  knew  that  the  system  would  cut  the  men 
off  from  recreations  and  intelligent  pursuits,  would  injure  their 
health,  would  knock  the  joy  out  of  their  lives,  would  disorganise 
and  demoralise  their  homes,  would  make  their  wives  wretched 
and  would  permanently  injure  their  children  —  particularly  the 
boys  —  while  still  young  and  tender.  In  a  word,  it  was  known 
that  the  system  would  knock  the  spirit  out  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion. It  would  destroy  the  miners'  character.  It  would  cause 
them  to  become  incapable  of  self-defence,  and  the  hope  un- 
doubtedly is  that  eventually  the  men  will  be  degraded  so  far 
that  wages  can  be  reduced  to  the  old  level.  This  is  no  dream. 
It  is  the  careful  calculation  of  some  of  the  cleverest  of  Capitalists 
and  some  of  the  most  far-sighted  of  Politicians.  But  it  is 
devilish.  It  is  treason  to  the  English  race.  It  is  a  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  God. 


COMITLSOKV 


LIBERAL  POLITICIANS,  assisted  by  Conservatives 
and  by  Labour  Members,  have  a  scheme  of  their  own  for 
helping  the  Policy  of  Degradation.  They  have  carried  it  into 
Law.  It  is  the  National  Insurance  Act.  Its  purpose  is  to  turn 


the  working  man  from  a  responsible  man  into  a  slave  without  a 
will  of  his  own.  It  tells  him  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  spend 
his  wages  and  compels  him  to  spend  a  part  of  them  in  a 
particular  way.  It  is  a  blow  designedly  aimed  at  weakening 
the  men's  sense  of  responsibility  and  consequently  at  weakening 
his  character.  Character  is  based  on  freedom,  and  Compulsory 
Insurance  cleverly  attacks  character  by  destroying  freedom.  Capital 
supports  the  system  because  it  knows  that  when  character  is 
destroyed  the  men  will  work  like  slaves.  The  motive  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Three  Shifts. 

Compulsory  Insurance  ruins  the  Friendly  Societies* 
Capital  and  the  Politicians  are  glad  of  this,  because  the 
Societies  were  the  free  creations  of  free  men.  They  were  an 
expression  of  the  free  character  of  the  men.  Therefore  their 
downfall  was  determined  by  Capital  and  the  Politicians  as  a 
part  of  the  Policy  of  Degradation. 

A  VOLUNTARY   SYSTEM. 

THE  RED  ROSE  Policy  for  fighting  the  Policy  of 
Degradation  is  to  abolish  the  Three  Shift  System  and  abolish 
Compulsion  from  our  Insurance  system.  Much  else  will  have 
to  be  done  later,  for  the  Degradation  plot  covers  a  wide  area ; 
but  these  two  achievements  will  make  a  good  beginning.  A 
Voluntary  Insurance  Bill  has  been  prepared.  It  will  shortly 
come  before  Parliament.  It  will  abolish  compulsion,  restore 
freedom,  and  re-establish  the  Friendly  Societies. 

Also,  it  will  make  clear  the  difference  between  the  Policy 
of  Degradation  and  the  Policy  of  Character.  It  will  secure  the 
co-operation  of  all  trade  unionists  in  support  of  the  latter  and 
in  opposition  to  the  former.  It  will  expose  the  Policy  of 
Degradation  throughout  all  England,  and  unite  men  of  character 
in  a  direct,  intelligent  and  hopeful  attack  upon  the  great  plot 
of  the  Capitalists  and  Politicians. 
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The  work  of  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  mainly 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  the  Parliamentary  action  of  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke.  The  result  of  his  work  is  that  we  may 
now  describe  our  efforts  as  an  attempt  to  intervene  in  the 
struggle  between  Capital  and  Labour,  with  a  view  to  restoring 
English  national  traditions  as  the  proper  basis  of  our  industrial 
system.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  the  success  of  our  efforts  in 
the  future  must  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  intervention. 

Analysis  of  industrial  trouble  shows  that  the  movement 
known  as  the  labour  unrest  has  been  produced  by  real  and  serious 
grievances  quite  unconnected  with  wages.  In  fact,  the  unrest 
is  greatest  where  wages  are  highest,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
worse  than  useless  to  consider  any  proposals  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  minimum  wage.  Co-partnership  and  profit-sharing  schemes 
often  work  quite  successfully,  but  they  touch  only  the  fringe  of 
the  trouble.  To  understand  what  is  wrong  we  have  to  think, 
not  of  money,  but  of  human  nature  and  character. 

The  grievance  which  is  most  serious  of  all  is  fundamental, 

and    arises    from    the    fact    that    wealth    and    power    are   often 

accumulated  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  neither  the  character 

nor    the    manners    to    fit  them  for  its  exercise.     The  trouble  is 

<l  by  the  fact  that   many   who  enjoy  power  over  men 


unwilling  to  recognise  the  duties  of  property,  and  sometimes 
quite  incapable,  by  reason  of  their  lack  of  character  or  education, 
of  performing  those  duties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Trade  Unions  are  lacking  in 
patriotic  traditions,  in  statesmanlike  leadership  and  in  guidance 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  their  own  troubles. 

In  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  published  five 
pamphlets  dealing  with  the  subject :  The  Case  of  the  Amble 
Miners,  Noblesse  Oblige  and  National  Service,  The  Body 
without  a  Soul,  Poor  Prisoners  and  Voluntary  Insurance.  We 
also  note  the  publication  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Dickinson's  novel,  The 
Business  of  a  Gentleman.  All  these  works  bear  upon  the 
inculcation  of  patriotic  traditions  among  the  employing  and 
employed  classes. 

A  greater  importance  attaches  to  our  work  in  the  sphere 
of  legislation,  which  comes  under  the  heads  of  the  three  Bills 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke. 

In  March,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  introduced  the 
"  Noblesse  Oblige "  Bill  into  Parliament  with  a  view  to 
emphasising  the  duties  of  property,  and  in  the  hope  ot 
modifying  the  law  so  that  mere  possession  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  entitle  any  man  to  wield  the  power  that  wealth 
gives. 

In  May,  Lord  Willoughby  introduced  a  Bill  to  abolish 
the  Three  Shift  System  in  the  Coal  Mines  of  Northumberland. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Three  Shift  System  was 
instituted  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  mine  management,  but  it 
was  intended  as  part  of  a  political  policy  for  depressing  labour 
and  destroying  the  power  of  the  Trade  Unions.  The  evidence 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  certain  Radical 
financiers,  who  supported  Compulsory  Insurance  for  the  same 
reason.  The  grievance  caused  by  the  Three  Shifts  being  perfectly 
reasonable,  the  men's  cause  was  taken  up  in  the  hope  of 
securing  reforms  in  the  Trade  Union.  A  very  definite  beginning 
has  been  made  in  that  direction,  and  the  men  have  shown  a 


willingness  to  hear  reason  and  a  self-restraint  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable  when  we  remember  that  in  the  district 
concerned  passions  are  at  present  at  a  dangerous  heat,  and 
only  the  most  anarchical  views  are  being  listened  to  from 
any  other  quarter. 

And  finally  a  Voluntary  Insurance  Scheme  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  a  Bill  introduced,  though  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
press  it  to  a  discussion  in  Parliament  during  the  present  session. 
The  object  of  this  Scheme  is  to  free  the  Trade  Unions  and 
Friendly  Societies  in  the  interests  of  working  men  and  restore  the 
independence  of  the  Medical  Profession.  This  question  has  been 
taken  up  at  once  because  the  matter  is  of  urgent  importance  and 
will  offer  relief  which  every  Trade  Unionist  will  appreciate. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Richard  Cooper  has 
introduced  the  Bill  to  abolish  the  Three  Shift  System,  and  this 
Bill  is  backed  by  Mr.  Leslie  Scott  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hills.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  if  the  measure  is  pressed  forward 
by  a  section  of  Unionists  the  coal-owners  will  be  forced  to  take 
action  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  men,  grievances  which 
are  admitted  on  all  hands.  We  believe  that  the  matter  is  not 
one  which  can  properly  be  remedied  by  legislation,  but  apart 
from  the  threat  to  legislate,  Parliament  is  helpless  as  far  as  the 
financiers  are  concerned. 

Sir  Richard  Cooper  has  also  introduced  the  Voluntary 
Insurance  Bill  in  the  same  form  as  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke's 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Various  means  will  be  taken  of  bringing  this  Scheme  before 
public  attention.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Sykes  for  her 
generous  help  in  laying  it  before  the  miners  of  East  Denbigh. 
And  we  are  preparing  plans  for  making  our  Bill  the  basis  of  the 
programme  in  more  than  one  constituency. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Room,  who  has  so  kindly 
audited  the  Accounts  up  to  the  end  of  May,  and  which  appear  on 
the  next  page.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  liabilities  amount  to 
£381  19*.  2d.,  by  far  the  largest  item  being  drafting  fees  and 
printing  expenses  connected  with  the  Voluntary  Insurance  Bill. 
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PRIVATE.  No.  6. 


RED    ROSE    REPORT 

AND 

BALANCE    SHEET. 

June,   1915. 


The  Balance  Sheet  shows  a  reduction  of  debt  amounting 
to  £100  since  the  issue  of  last  year's  report,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  nearly  £130  has  been  expended  partly  on 
Mrs.  Swinburne's  hospital  in  France  and  partly  on  the  relief  of 
Belgian  refugees. 

The  first  Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Rose 
took  the  oath  together  in  Shilbottle  Parish  Church  on 
August  iQth,  1914. 

Besides  the  expenditure  on  charity  mentioned  above, 
members  of  the  Order  undertook  various  services  on  the  out- 
break of  war.  These  have  included  the  training  of  recruits, 
assistance  to  the  coast-guard,  the  forming  of  a  new  Boy  Scouts' 
Association  covering  the  district  south  of  the  Coquet,  the 
support  of  the  Northumberland  Beekeepers'  Association,  and 
the  relief  of  distress.  Though  every  member  who  could  serve 
has  joined  the  colours,  yet  the  work  of  organisation  has  gone 
steadily  forward.  The  impossibility  of  finding  a  permanent 


meeting  place  for  the  Temple  Chapter  which  was  founded  in 
December  has  been  an  obstacle  keenly  felt  in  London.  But 
already  many  beautiful  presents  have  been  received  which  add 
to  the  dignity  of  the  assemblies. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Nesbit,  the  Director  of  the  Eastfield  Chapter, 
was  married  at  Broomhill  on  April  29th,  1915,  by  the 
Rev.  Percy  Lee,  priest  of  the  Chapter,  who  appeared  for  the 
first  time  publicly  in  church  wearing  the  Robes  of  a  Knight  of 
the  Order. 

We  mourn  the  death  of  Arthur  Thomas  Crawford  Cree, 
who  was  killed  in  action  in  Flanders  on  May  I2th,  1915.  At 
the  outbreak  of  war  he  at  once  joined  the  Inns  of  Court 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  was  afterwards  gazetted  to  the 
Durham  Light  Infantry.  There  were  many  facts  which  must 
have  made  him  shrink  from  becoming  a  soldier.  Probably  it 
cost  him  a  greater  effort  than  any  of  his  friends.  His  life  had 
been  one  of  distinguished  intellectual  effort.  There  had  been 
small  space  in  it  for  much  physical  activity.  His  tastes  were 
those  of  the  student  and  man  of  peace.  After  he  came  down 
from  Oxford,  where  he  had  taken  "  Greats "  and  done  some 
original  work  in  anthropology,  he  devoted  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  professional  duties  to  politics.  On  the  Battersea 
Borough  Council  and  as  founder  of  the  Workers'  Defence 
Union,  he  placed  his  abilities  at  the  service  of  the  country.  It 
was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  his  power  as  an  organiser 
and  his  industry  at  office  work  that  the  W.D.U.  had  such  a 
remarkable  success  in  1910,  1911  and  1912.  It  began  to  fail 
when  the  lack  of  support  of  educated  men  made  him  realise 
that  this  demonstration  of  the  only  known  method  of  successful 
political  organisation  was  doomed  to  be  entirely  lost  on  the 
only  class  in  England  which  could  effect  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  When  that  once  became  clear  a  totally  different  plan 


for  the  awakening  of  the  upper  classes  was  decided  upon,  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  powerful  friend,  many  of  his  ideas 
found  able  exposition  in  Parliament  and  the  press.  On  one 
occasion  his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  draughtsman  called  forth 
a  high  compliment  from  the  Woolsack. 

Probably  the  greatest  of  his  constructive  efforts  was  the 
Voluntary  Insurance  Bill,  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Bills  ever  laid  on  the  table  of  either  House. 

A  man  who  did  not  shrink  from  the  difficulties  of  a 
lonely  political  struggle  to  prove  the  fundamental  truth  of 
English  principles  and  the  Tory  cause,  might  have  been  excused 
if  at  the  outbreak  of  war  he  had  felt  that  he  had  contributed 
his  share  of  suffering  to  a  country  that  would  not  listen  to  the 
plainest  truth.  But  he  showed  no  sign  of  hesitation  or  doubt, 
and  now  we  may  remember  him  with  gratitude  as  surely  not 
the  least  of  England's  heroes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  war  will  bring  home  to 
all,  in  the  saddest  and  most  forcible  way,  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  principles  we  have  contended  for.  The  question 
now  is,  not  to  find  a  way  to  persuade  men  that  salvation  can 
come  only  from  leaders  of  aristocratic  character,  (for  the  lives 
of  our  friends  have  been  given  to  prove  their  words,)  but  to 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  such  characters  to  affect  the  political 
condition  of  the  country.  The  Empire  was  short  of  such  men 
before  the  war.  The  scarcity  is  being  daily  increased.  In 
peace  we  shall  need  them,  as  much  as  in  war.  This  is  the  one 
and  only  problem  that  we  must  set  ourselves  to  solve.  Every 
member  of  the  Order  who  cannot  serve  the  country  in  a 
military  capacity  is  commanded  to  devote  his  entire  energy  to 
the  education  and  encouragement  of  men  of  honour,  and  the 
practice  of  every  noble  virtue. 
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LEAFLET     No.    9. 


Burn    Your    Bonds  ! 

A  solemn  memorial  to  the  Heroes  of  England  who 
have  fallen  in  the   Great    War. 


The  Order  of  the  Red  Rose  desires  especially  to 
commemorate 

CAPTAIN   PHILIP  SANDERSON, 

King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers. 

ARTHUR  THOMAS  CRAWFORD  CREE, 
Durham  Light  Infantry. 

EUAN  SANDERSON, 

Royal  Irish  Rifles  and  Machine  Gun  Corps. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  VICTOR  CREE, 
Sherwood  Foresters. 

OSCAR   EARNSHAW, 

Royal  Engineers. 

The  heroes  of  the  nation  have  made  a  complete 
sacrifice  of  all  they  had  to  tfive.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  men  in  the  first  vigour  of  youth  who  had 
not  enjoyed  a  long  spell  of  life.  They  valued  honour 
more  highly  than  tlu-  temporal  advantages  of  wealth 
and  power. 


Because  their  lives  were  heroic,  their  physical  powers 
supreme  and  their  ability  beyond  all  belief,  this  country 
has  remained  safe  from  invasion,  and  if  all  the  men,  women 
and  children  in  it  gave  up  all  their  wealth  and  every  penny 
and  every  possession  they  have,  they  would  still  be  free 
to  start  life  again  in  their  own  country.  They  would 
owe  the  most  priceless  of  all  benefits  to  those  who 
had  fallen. 

Besides  the  expenditure  of  human  life,  the  waging 
of  a  great  war  demands  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  quantity 
of  material  which  has  to  be  purchased  with  money. 
The  Government  having  no  money  can  only  get  it  by 
asking  the  people  for  it.  The  people  ought  therefore 
to  give  all  they  have  for  this  purpose.  Instead  of 
that  the  Government  has  adopted  the  Jewish  plan  of 
borrowing  money  at  interest.  The  only  people  who 
can  pay  back  the  capital  and  the  interest  are  the 
PEOPLE. 

If  the  people  give  the  capital,  well  and  good.  If 
they  lend  they  have  to  pay  the  interest  too.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  have  to  lose  the  capital.  Why  should 
we  lose  the.  interest  too  ?  And  if  the  repayment  is 
postponed  till  1950  or  any  other  date,  that  merely  means 
we  are  throwing  the  burden  on  our  children.  The 
heroes  who  have  been  killed  died  to  leave  their  children 
and  yours  free.  Will  you  make  them  the  debtors  of 
the  Jews  ?  Will  you  yourselves  be  Jewish  money-lenders  ? 

English  people  ought  to  behave  in  an  English  way 
and  shoulder  their  burdens  themselves.  If  the  Jew 
gives  153.  6d.  in  order  that  he  may  receive  £it  please 
do  not  do  it  too.  Come  with  us  and  buy  a  Bond  and 


then  come  out  and  burn  it  to  the  Glory  of  God  and 
the  perpetual  memory  of  those  dead  ones  whom  you 
have  loved.  If  ever  you  claimed  to  be  a  patriot,  if 
ever  you  wished  others  to  enlist,  if  ever  you  prized  your 
good  name,  come  out  now  and  make  a  sacrifice  ot 
anything  you  possess  to  make  sacred. 

Burn  your  Bonds  !  Put  all  your  savings  into  the 
War  Loan  and  then  come  into  the  street  and  make 
a  bon-fire  of  the  paper  they  give  you  in  exchange. 

Meetings  will  be  held  at  the  pit-heads  in 
Northumberland  in  memory  of  our  heroic  friends.  The 
speakers  will  be  those  whose  sons  have  fallen  or  those 
who  have  given  all  they  have  to  the  country.  You 
should  be  above  giving  Jess  than  all.  When  you  have 
given  all,  then  you  will  be  able  to  claim  fellowship 
with  those  who  have  given  their  lives.  You  will  be 
poor,  but  you  will  be  rich,  for  you  will  have  made 
a  sacrifice  which  will  give  you  a  high  rank  in  the 
society  of  honourable  men. 

There  is  a  plot  to  make  an  untimely  peace  with 
Germany.  Think  of  it  !  Peace  now  when  we  have 
paid  so  much  and  when  it  is  certain  our  sons  will  be 

ng  again  !  It  is  treachery  to  the  dead  and  to 
our  children.  The  Jew  wants  peace  because  the  War 
Loan  is  so  heavy  he  fears  no  more  interest  is  forthcoming. 
Stop  their  little  game  by  abolishing  the  War  Loan  ' 

Think   for  one  moment   of  the   economic   effect  of 
a  sacrifice  like  this  over  all   the   country.      Prices  are 
high  because  taxation  is  high.     Taxation  is  high  ber 
the   loans  and   the   interest   have   to  be  paid.     Al> 
the  loans.     At  least  set  the  example  iu  Northumberland, 


and  let  us  try  to  make  this  England  a  home  for 
Englishmen  with  a  sense  of  honour,  a  home  for  men 
and  women  who%  know  that  there  is  something  in 
life  and  death  that  is  better  than  money,  and  who 
are  determined  to  be  worthy  of  that  great  heritage 
which  has  been  won  by  the  agony  of  the  race. 


Bonds  for  destruction  should  be  sent  to  :— 

GEORGE    MUDGE,     47   Wilton     Grove,     Merton 

Park,    Wimbledon  ;     or 
Mrs.  SWINBURNB,  23  Eaton  Place,  London,  S.W.« 

or 
REV.    PERCY    LEE,    Shilbottle,    Northumberland, 

or 
CHARLES   HARMER,    31    Albert   Street,     Amble, 

Northumberland. 

Bankers     of    the  Most     Noble    Order     of  the 

Red     Rose, 

THE    LIVERPOOL  BANK, 

AMBLE,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

No  responsibility  will  be  accepted  by  the  Order 
unless  the  bonds  are  despatched  by  registered  post. 

All  Bonds  received  will  be  destroyed  publicly  and 
will  be  registered  and  acknowledged  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Order,  who  will  give  notice  of  destruction  to 
His  Majesty  the  King,  and  the  principal  and  interest 
will  thenceforth  cease  to  be  a  liability  of  the  Nation. 


Your  financial  assistance  is  wanted  to  defray  cost  of 
holding  Meetings  and  distributing  this  Leaflet,  in  loving 
memory  oj  our  friends  ivho  have  paid  the  price  of  victory 
in  blood  and  tears. 


LEAFLET  No.  12. 


Whole  Hog ! 


THE  NORTHUMBERLAND  MINERS'  WAR  MEMORIAL. 


1.  The    idea    of  monuments    and    tablets  has    in    it 
little    that    is    attractive,  it    is    in    itself   useless    and    very 
rarely  artistic,  and  wastes  time,  energy,  money  and  material 
when   these  are  all  wanted  to  fight  the  Germans. 

2.  The    names    of  the    slain    are    so    numerous    that 
they  are  apt  to  be  merely  more  confusing  when  recorded. 
It  would  be  far    better    if  all    who    cannot    fight    make   a 
sacrifice  which  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  complete. 

3.  There  is  nothing  unpractical    or   grotesque    in    an 
idea  which  was  put  into  practice  by  the    Samurai    not   so 
many  years  ago,  when  Japan  was  in  financial  straits. 

4.  Though  we  cannot   abolish   the  National  Debt  at 
once  we   may  found    a   tradition    which   will    result    in    its 
abolition  a  generation  hence.    It  has  been  proved  historically 
that  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  our  Constitution,  but  a 
Dutch  innovation  for  the  maintenance  of  alien  interests  in 
this  country. 

5.  Let   us   ask  the  King  to  set  up  a  brazier  in  this 
country  and  the  people  will  make  the  memorial  by  bringing 
their  Bonds  for  destruction.     Let  no  amounts  be  published 
till    the    end  of  the  war,  and  then  let  the  King  announce 


the  extent  of  the  sacrifice,  with  every  name  published 
except  where  anonymity  is  desired,  so  that  we  may  see  to 
what  extent  the  alien  financiers  and  Insurance  Companies 
have  paid  for  the  privileges  they  enjoy  under  our  law. 

6.  County  Committees  could  be  formed  in  touch  with 
those    people   whose    names    and    addresses    are    given    on 
leaflets    Nos.    9    and    10.       These    Committees    could    act 
independently  communicating  their  results  to  the  King,  or 
sending  them  through  the  Red  Rose.       No  Bonds  will  be 
registered  unless  an  opportunity  is  given  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Order  to  send  a  representative  to  check  the  amounts 
and  to  identify  the  Bonds  destroyed.      Individuals  can  send 
Bonds  for  destruction  in  Northumberland  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  Committee. 

7.  All  Bonds  should  be  sent  in  registered  letters. 

8.  Copies  of  these  leaflets  may  be  obtained    at    cost 
price.     When  you  order  a  quantity  we  will  let  you    know 
what  remittance  will  be  required  before  dispatch. 

Address  : 

CHARLES  HARMER, 

31    Albert  Street, 

Amble,   Northumberland. 


LEAFLET     No.     15. 


>•    C'l     VICTORY    IS    BI 
TO  THB  IMMORTAL  MEMORY  OF 


ARTHUR      CURTIS. 

CAPTAIN,  KING'S  ROYAL  RIFLE  COKI •> 

Who,   to  his   eternal  honour,    laid  down    his  life   for   his 
country    and   his   friends   on    September    nth,    1916. 

The    Members   of  the    Most     Noble     Order    of  the    Red 
Rose,    in    his   lifetime,  conferred    upon    this 

GIFTED  ACTOR  AND   HEROIC   SOLDIER 
every    honour   that   they   could   bestow. 

They  now  proclaim  that  they  will  associate  themselves 
with  him  by  burning  War  Loan  Scrip  to  his  memory. 
so  helping  to  relieve  the  taxation  of  the  poor  and  to 
make  his  sacrifice  complete.  Those  who  wish  to  join 
in  this  memorial  are  requested  to  send  subscriptions  for 
the  "Curtis  Memorial'  to  the  executors'  solicitors,  M 
Willis  &  Willis,  59,  Chancery  Lane,  London.  Anyone 
who  sends  i/-,  the  fruit  ol  a  real  sacrifice,  will  be  held 
much  honour  as  the  subscriber  of  the  largest 
amount. 


RED     ROSE     LEAFLET     No.-   16. 


Burn   Your    Bonds  ! 

A  solemn  memorial  to  the  Heroes  of  England  who 
have  fallen  in  the  Great    War. 

We  the  undersigned  make  this  appeal  to  all  to 
join  us  in  a  sacrifice  which  will  not  only  unite  us  with 
our  friends  who  are  fighting,  but  will  be  a  worthy 
memorial  of  those  who  have  fallen  and  a  permanent 
benefit  to  the  English  people. 


1.  We    wish    you    to  join    us   in  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  King  who  gave  ,£100,000  outright,  and  not 
by  way    of    loan,     thus    saving   the   country    £5,000   a 
year  in  taxation  for  interest  alone. 

2.  The  sacrifice   made  by  the  young  men  who  have- 
died      in     France,     Gallipoli,     Mesopotamia,    or    in    the 
North    Sea   and    elsewhere,     was    uncompromising    and 
wholehearted.         If  by   reason     of    ill-health,   or    other 
necessity      we    are    unable     to      make    the     supreme 
sacrifice  by  going  out  to  fight,  -we  should   still  deeply 
regret   if    we   had   not   made   the   greatest   sacrifice   for 
our   country    of   which    we    may   be   capable.      One  u.iv 


of  doing  this  is  by  giving  to  the  country  some 
material  wealth,  and  probably  no  one  who  reads  this 
is  too  poor  to  give  i/-. 

3.  If  you   make  a  gift   of  your   money,  no  interest 
need    be    paid    and   you    will     reduce    taxation.         The 
reduction     of    taxation     would     be     a    benefit   in    many 
ways,    and     would     greatly    relieve     the    price     of    food 
and    other    necessaries. 

4.  It    is    not    the   part     of  an    honourable    man    to 
make    money   by   lending  to     a    poor    borrower.       Now, 
when    the    country   is  in    need,    is  just    the   time   when 
we   should     go    to     its    rescue    and    give    what   we    can 
instead    of  trying   to  get    an  income   out  of  high  interest 
paid    because    the    country   is    in     financial     difficulties. 
So     sacrifice    something    in    3rour     country's    cause     by 
putting    money    into   the    war   loan    and  come  with     us 
and    burn    the    bonds. 

5.  All     bonds     destroyed     in     this     way     will     be 
properly    registered    and    notified    to    the    King    so  "that 
the     principal     amounts     and     interest      thereon       will 
thenceforth    cease    to   be    a    liability    of  the    country. 

The    Duke    of     Northumberland    has    consented    to 
act   as  the  means  of  communication    with    His    Majesty 


for   this   purpose. 

6.  A   great   public  meeting   will   be   held   in  some 
historic   spot     where     a     brazier     will     be     erected     in 
which   the   bonds    will  be  burnt    in  memory   of  living 
and   dead  heroes  and  which   will   serve  as   a  perpetual 

memorial   of  the   event. 

7.  As  this  memorial  has  been   initiated  in  Amble 

and  Broomhill,  the  roll  of  honour  will  consist  of  a 
complete  list  of  local  men  who  have  been  killed. 
This  list  is  being  compiled  and  your  help  is  asked 
so  that  no  name  may  be  omitted.  We  hope  that 
subscribers  from  all  parts  ot  the  country  will  also 
send  in  names  so  that  the  memorial  may  become 
national. 

8.  The    roll    when    complete   will    be   presented    to 
the   King   for   safe   custody. 

9.  Illuminated   Certificates,    \\hich  can    be  kept    as 
souvenirs,    will    be    issued    to    all    subscribers    and     tlx^r 
who    only     send    a    I/-    will    receive     the     ^am<     honour 
as   those   who   send   ^1,000. 

10.  Subscriptions     with       name     and     address     of 
subscriber    and     particulars    of    the     soldier    or    sailor 

mated    for   the    roll   of   honour,    should   be  given  or 
sent   to   any    member   of   the   Committee,    whose  names 


appear  below,  or  to  the  Liverpool  Bank,  Amble, 
Northumberland,  for  the  Red  Rose  Memorial  Account. 
Proper  receipts  will  be  issued  by  the  Bank  in  the 
names  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Account.  Any  kind  of 
Scrip,  Shares  in  Industrial  Companies,  anything  that 
has  a  saleable  value,  besides  money,  will  be  received. 

ii  Any  money  subscribed  to  the  expenses  of 
this  campaign  will  be  gratefully  received.  But,  unless 
allocated  to  expenses  by  the  written  instructions  of 
the  subscriber,  all  amounts  received  will  be  invested 
in  war  loan  stock. 

Yours   very   faithfully  for  the    Red    Rose   Memorial, 

ROBERT  SLATER.    Chairman  of  Committee. 

HENRY  SPOWART. 

CHARLES  HARMER,  Hon.  Sec.  to  Memorial. 

W.  J.  SANDERSON,   JUN. 

ALBERT  WM.  SIMPSON 

D.  D.  KENNEDY. 

JOHN  WINTER. 

JOHN  NICHOLSON. 

JOHN  T.  HALL. 

A.   SNOWDEN. 

J.  ROBERTSON. 


Your  financial  assistance  is  wanted  to  defray  cost  of 
holding  Meetings  and  distributing  this  Leaflet,  in  loving 
memory  oj  our  friends  who  have  paid  the  price  of  victory 
in  blood  and  tears. 


RED     ROSE     LEAFLET     No.     17. 


Burn    Your    Bonds  I 

RED     ROSE     WAR     MEMORIAL. 


to  the  (XJniioni  of 

LORD  ROBERTS. 

LORD  KITCHENER. 

CAPT.  J.  A.  TENNANT,  (Bedfordshires). 

MAJOR  J.  L.  E&VIS,  (Essex  Regiment). 

CAPT.  PHILIP  SANDERSON,  (KO.S.B's.) 

LT.  EUAN  SANDERSON,  (R.I.R.  &  M.G.C.) 

LT.  CRAWFORD  CREE,  (D.L.L) 

LT.  VICTOR  CREE,  (Sherwood  Foresters.) 

LCPL    FRKDK.  R.  HUDSON     I.    Surrey.) 

CAPT  ARTHUR  CURTIS,  (K.R.R  ) 

LT.  HUMPHREY  DICKINSON,  (Royal  West  Kents) 

LT.  O.  R.  NICHOLAS,  (Royal  West  Kents.) 

LT   OSCAR  KARXSHAW.  (Royal  Engineers.) 

This  Memorial  Fund  was  opened  in  August  1916 
by  the  committee  whose  names  are  attached  to  leaflet 
No.  16.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  committee  wa» 
reconstituted  and  the  name  changed  to  the  North- 
umberland War  Memor  rupees,  are  AKTMIK 


OKAY,  Ks<j..  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and 
WILLIAM  MCH>RHI-:\:>,  Ks<j.,  of  Broomhill,  Northumberland. 
The  account  of  the  Northumberland  fund  is  still  open 

subscriptions  at  the  BaUP  of  Liverpool,  Limited. 
Amble,  Northumberland. 

The  Red  Rose  War  Memorial  Fund  was  not  merged 
in  the  Northumberland  Fund,  and  the  amount  subscribed 
lothe  former  fund  up  to  the  date  of  the  reconstruction  has 
been  invested  in  Government  Stock  and  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses  on  the  I5th  day  of  December,  1917. 

There  will  be  a  Service  in  which  all  members 
of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Rose,  subscribers  to  the 
Memorial  and  friends  of  the  soldiers  whose  names  appear 
on  this  leaflet  are  earnestly  invited  to  join. 

The  Service  will  take  place  at  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields,  Trafalgar  Square,  on  the  i6th  day  of  December 
1917,  at  r  1.30  am. 

This  is  the  first  public  burning  of  bonds.  Those 
desiring  to  take  part  in  subsequent  sacrifices  will 
communicate  with  Miss  KING,  172  Oakwood  Court, 
Kensington,  from  whom  all  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

The  following  correspondence  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  the  first  burning  :-— 

To  The  REV.  H.  R.  L.  SHEPPARD, 

St.-Martiivs-in-the-Fields. 
Sir, 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  the  Red  Rose  War 
Memorial,  we,  the  undersigned,  propose  to  send  you  a 


number  of  War  Loan  Bonds  and  Certificates,  with  the 
request  that  you  will  burn  the  same  and  give  u  s  for 
publication  a  certificate  that  you  have  done  so. 

A  number  oi  Northumberland  miners,  tradesmen  and 
others,  feeling  that  they  do  not  desire  to  lend  money  al 
interest  and  so  increase  taxation  at  the  present  time,  have 
decided  to  follow  the  noble  example  set  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  who  made  a  gift  of  ,£100,000  to  the  Government. 
It  is  desired  by  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  fight  to  create  a  spiritual  bond  of  union  between 
those  who  have  suffered  and  endured  on  the  battlefield 
and  those  who  have  lost  their  sons,  brothers,  husbands 
or  friends.  The  trade  unionists  who  take  part  in  this 
Memorial  desire  to  state  that  they  take  this  action  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith  and  patriotism  and  to  prove  that 
their  hostility  to  the  conditions  of  the  industrial  system 
is  not  the  outcome  of  enmity  towards  the  King  and 
Government  of  this  nation.  The  amount  of  the  bonds 
now  sent  to  you  is  a  small  contribution  to  the  necessities 
of  the  nation  :  it  is  hoped  to  increase  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  on  each  occasion  to  inform  His  Majesty  of  the  exact 
amount  which  will  thenceforth  cease  to  be  a  liability  of 
the  country  as  regard*  capital  as  well  ns  interest 

Y..UIS  faith  fullv. 

\KTHfR  C.RAV.  Master  of 
Jesu*  College.  Cainl»ridv:e. 


WILLIAM   MOUKHK.M. 
W.  H.  D.   ROUST 

WILLIAM  SAM'! 


F.  D.  FOWLKR  F.  W.  HEADLEY 

MARY  E.  MOODY  LOUISE  SWINBURNE 

E.  M.  DICKINSON  MARGARET  C.  HUDSON 

L  A.  H.  DICKINSON  M.  C.  DONKIN 

E.  C.  SANDERSON  K.  J.  KING 

GEORGE  F.  SHBK  JEROME  FARRELL 


All  those  interested  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
Service  al  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  Trafalgar  Square,  at 
11.30  a.m.  on  Sunday,  the  i6th  of  December,  1917. 


LEAFLET  No.  18. 


/Ifcemoranbum 

On  the  position   and  aims  of  the  Order  of 
the  Red  Rose,  prepared  in  October,  1918. 


IT  is  not  possible  to  describe  with  completeness  a  political 
*  movement  which  has  in  it  any  vitality  because  the  subject 
of  politics  embraces  all  arts,  philosophies  and  sciences  which 
deal  with  any  of  the  myriad  occupations  for  which  men  co- 
operate. And  we  are  conscious  that  we  must  not  try  to  give 
more  than  a  brief,  and  we  trust  practical  outline  of  the  motives 
and  proposed  actions  of  the  Order.  We  shall  consider  that 
we  have  succeeded  sufficiently  if  we  excite  sympathetic 
curiosity. 

***** 

THEORY. 

We  will  first  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  reflections  on 
modern  politics  which  have  given  rise  to  action  on  our  part, 
and  we  shall  afterwards  outline  the  practical  steps  taken  or 
proposed  to  achieve  the  aims  which  have  been  born  of  our 
contemplation. 

1.     The  first   tlnn^   that  sti  ve  of  an  observer  of  modern 

democraci<  ^palling  disorganization  and  friction       While  Presi* 

dent  Wilson  talks  of  organizing  a  world-wide  league,  and  II.  G.  Wells  sees 
this  to  be  impossil  !•  unless  lie  first  creates  a  new  God  and  a  new  universe* 


the  ordinary  rank  and  file  of  humanity  seem  to  be  unable  to  co-operate 
peacefully  in  their  private  affairs.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  world  lias 
been  shaken  by  a  series  of  gigantic  and  devastating  wars,  but  what  is  far 
more  serious  we  are  unable  in  our  own  nation  to  give  an  example  of  a 
single  happily  run  business  on  any  noticeable  scale.  A  century  of  rvi-r 
increasing  strife  has  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  political  paralysis,  and  if 
we  overlook  the  ephemeral  possibilities  of  coercing  strikers  under  D.O.K  .A 
we  find  an  apparently  hopeless  outlook.  Increased  discipline  and  coercion 
have  not  improved  matters,  for  we  believe  (without  caring  to  be  accurate 
in  matters  of  figures)  that  there  were  400  strikes  in  this  country  in  1913 
and  800  in  1916  :  that  is  to  say  strikes  on  a  large  scale,  which  necessitated 
the  bringing  into  action  of  the  Masters'  and  Men's  Organizations. 

2.  The  spiritual,  moral  and  economic  causes  of  labour  unrest  and 
the  decay  in  social  affection  have  been  to  some  extent  examined  in  the 
"Red  Rose"  pamphlets,  a  series  which  we  believe  to  be  unique  in  English 
literature  because  it  does  not   dwell  solely  on  economic  factors  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  which  are  equally  important. 

3.  With  such  a  mass  of  political  chaos  and  failure  in  front  of  us,  we 
have  tried  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  when  the  true  rules  which 
govern  human  action  are  obeyed  political  success  must  follow.     Those 
rules   are   exceedingly   simple    and    depend    on    the   proper   relation    of 
moral  policy  to  spiritual  motive  and  economic  force. 

Theologically  the  proposition  is  best  stated  by  referring  to  the 
Thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Co-operation  by  social  affection  is  only  possible  when  preceded  by 
faith  in  the  existence  of  a  great  objective  and  hope  that  by  the  application 
of  certain  efforts  the  objective  will  be  obtained.  This  argument  forces  us 
to  found  politics  on  a  religious  basis,  and  then  to  propound  a  proper  moral 
code  before  we  can  fairly  tackle  economic  problems.  In  this  trinity  of 
politics  none  is  before  or  after  another,  but  to  understand  we  must  think 
of  them  in  some  order.  Most  people  begin  and  end  with  economics.  We 
prefer  to  start  with  faith  and  proceed  to  economics.  Faith  without 
economics  may  end  in  fanaticism :  economics  without  religion  leads  to 
selfishness  and  materialism. 

4.  The  total  break-down  of  national  faith,  policy  and  leadership  and 
the  consequent  dominance  of  false  economic  principles  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated if  we  contrast  them  with  a  modern  example  of  political  success  such 
as  the  organization  of  the  Kitchener  Armies.     It  is  improbable  that  the 
most  acute  observer  five  years  ago  would  have  regarded  the  maintenance 


of  an  army  of  even  two  million  men  on  a  European  front  as  being  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  It  was  achieved  by  a  mental  process  which 
invariably  results  in  political  succe  <ay  notice  the  presence  of 

two  essential  conditions  of  sucn 

(i)  There  was  a  widespread  belief  that  it  was  desirable  to  destroy 
the  German  Armies  This  belief  was  so  widely  and  deeply 
held  as  to  provide  a  large  portion  of  the  population  with  a 
definite,  if  temporary,  national  faith  Ii  is  to  be  observed 
that  each  individual  was  at  one  with  all  the  other  individuals 
in  conceiving  and  imagining  an  objective,  \shich  was  clearly 
and  simply  defined  as  beating  ihe  Germans 

On  the  basis  of  this  atvncnunt,    it    was    possible    to    foim    a 
practical  \ 

The  leaders  of  the  Nation  proposed  to  do  it  by  improvising 
gigantic  armies 

The    proposal    gave    men   hope   of    achieving    their   defined 
objective. 

It  remained  : — 

(a)  To  find  a  person  who  could  express  the  hope.     The  people 

believed  in  Kitchener.  Such  success  as  we  had  was 
almost  solely  due  to  the  concentration  of  attention  on 
a  man  who  seemed  to  give  us  relief  from  the  politicians 
whom  we  all  feared  would  fail  us. 

(b)  To  produce  those  experts  who  could  train,  equip,  and  lead 

into  battle  the  men  who  were  willing  but  not  able  to  go 
without  the  leadership. 

These  conditions,  lacing  provided  we  saw,  not  a  perfect  army  indeed, 
but,  considering  all  things,  an  absolutely  incredible  army  spring  into  being 
and  triumph  over  every  disappointment  ton  result  which  is  not  disgraceful. 

5.  to  be  noted  that  this  instance  of  a  successful  attempt  at 

political  action  (for  military  action  is  but  a  subsidiary  branch  of  politics 
and  is  but  one  of  the  branches  of  co-operative  <  !t<>i  n,  was  inspired  bv  a 
motiv  t  kind  from  those  motives  which  u^  . 

in  industrial  or  political  activity       It   is  unnco 

of  mind  which  us  ni^Iils  and  that  which 

bases  its  calulations  on   *  rnance  of  duties.      Knthu- 

md  happ:  -Mfonmlly  aliened  by  a  transition  from  a 

1  ngendered  by  the  pursuit 

cs  men  feel   in   the  big,  if  not  aluays  in  the  Uttl  -es  of 

their  lives  that  they  are  part  of  an  essentially  ur, 

or  a  battleship.  m  lx?ing  deceived   into  any  Ix-lief  that  the 

;  h  purpose  will  be  suffn  happiness  or  cn- 

rn  without  good  leadership.     We  assert  that  sucli 


as  contrasted  with  the  negative  aim  of  modern  industry  (i.e.  preoccupation 
with  the  effects  of  activity  on  one's  own  interests)  makes  the  most  ideal 
leadership  a  possibility. 

At  times  when  our  judges  were  asserting  that  the  Christian  idea  of 
service  was  part  of  our  common  law,  and  industry  aimed  at  quality  and 
character  rather  than  quantity,  good  leadership  was  very  generally 
observable  in  Knglish  business. 

War  has  null  Iv  shaken  many  into  a  positive  frame  of  mind. 

.  Tl  e  positive  spirit  of  service  may  come  to  birth  in  war  when  men 
realise  that  a  sacrifice  of  themselves  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  their 
families.  But  this  is  but  the  first  step.  The  true  positive  spirit,  which  is 
necessary  for  cementing  political  society  with  social  affection  can  only  be 
perfected  by  the  love  and  service  of  God.  A  vigorous  religion  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  society.  It  is  useless  to  look  for  leaders  or  for  a 
policy,  unless  they  have  a  motive.  It  is  senseles's  to  blame  political 
leaders  and  the  aristocracy  for  inertia  or  negative  selfish  conduct,  while 
the  religious  leaders  of  the  country  have  failed  to  propound  a  national 
faith.  Hence  our  opening  paragraphs  under  the  heading  Practice. 

7.  Now  assuming  that  we  have  taken  the  proper  steps  to  provide  a 
faith  and  a  guardian  priesthood  and  the  necessary  prophets  to  speak  out 
about  it,  we  have  next  to  find  the  men  of  action,  who  by  their  lives  will 
demonstrate  the  morality  of  service.  For  many  years  we  have  sought 
unsuccessfully  for  a  word  to  describe  these  people.  Gentleman,  aristocrat, 
leader,  are  among  those  suggested.  Leader  is  perhaps  the  one  that  is  free 
from  cant  or  objectionable  associations.  We  mean  what  the  Norsemen 
meant  by  "king," — a  practical  and  unselfish  organizer. 

These  leaders  are  of  two  distinct  qualities,  the  practical  and  the 
intellectual.  It  is  the  practical  that  centres  round  the  kingship,  which 
must  have  its  prophets  and  priests.  The  intellectual  leaders  are  to  apply 
themselves  solely  to  thought  for  the  support  of  men  of  action.  They  must 
not  be  hampered  by  being  made  special  pleaders.  The  motive  of  such 
societies  as  the  Fabian  Society  and  the  Eighty  Club  is  ruinous  to  all  true 
thought,  because  their  members  think  in  order  to  find  arguments  to 
support  a  preconceived  theory.  They  are  essentially  special  pleaders. 
Our  thinkers  should  be  free  from  any  such  necessity.  We  believe  that 
if  they  are  free  they  will  inevitably  support  a  monarchy  and  a  free 
social  hierarchy.  We  protest  against  those  intellectual  shams  which  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  some  arbitrary  partial  object  such  as  the 


abolition  of  suffering  or  war,  or  on  securing  some  imaginary  ideal  of 
liberty.  We  also  believe  that  true  thought  must  proceed  along  the  lines 
of  human  experience  and  tradition. 

chool  of  thought  must  deal  with  all  subjects,  moral  as  well  as 
economic. 

8.  The  practical  leaders  must  put  the  moral  and  economic  principles 
into  practice  : — 

(1)  In  their  private  lives. 

(2)  In  public  leadership. 

(3)  I"  legislation,  or,  more  importantly  by  intelligent  destructive 

criticism  of  legislation 

9.  In  economics  sound  thought  will  save  us  from  all  modern  pallia- 
;md  nostrums.     The  legitimate  aspirations  of  modern  peoples,  known 

as  the  desire  for  self-determination,  democracy  or  self-government  are  in 
reality  an  unintelligent  demand  for  a  return  to  a  sound  system  of  private 
property.  Under  the  modern  ideas  of  exploitation  and  "fluidity  of 
labour  "  the  institution  of  private  property  has  been  for  the  majority  of 
people  abolished.  There  is  a  deep-rooted  instinct  for  this  institution, 
deeper  than  any  tradition  and  as  ancient  as  the  emergence  of  the  race  from 
barbarism.  The  vital  essence  of  this  institution  has  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  owner  is  an  adminis- 
trator of  a  sacred  political  trust.  It  was  as  a  conception  of  government 
that  the  feudal  system  excelled.  It  delegated  to  every  member  of  the 
social  hierarchy  some  responsible  function  which  he  could  love,  as  men 
love  those  things  in  which  they  have  an  hereditary  interest  that  can  be 
handed  to  their  sons.  In  this  country  to-day  we  estimate  that  there  are 
at  least  thirty  million  people  who  have  no  home.  No  one  can  found  a 
family  in  a  flat.  No  one  can  take  an  interest  in  a  house  from  which  he 
may  be  ejected  at  a  week's  or  a  year's  notice,  and  in  which  he  never  has 
any  real  property  of  even  a  temporary  kind.  Curious  and  wonderful  is  the 
instinct  of  patriotism  which  has  made  men  fight  so  valiantly  f, 
in  which  they  bave  no  permanent  economic  interest.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  as  soon  as  the  masses  of  the  people  lose  the  sense  of  private  property 
the  position  of  the  wealthy  will  become  untenable.  Agitation  spreads  like 
wild-fire  among  those  who  are  excluded  from  any  but  a  temporary  place 
in  the  nation's  life.  The  strength  of  the  Socialist  Movement 

:  prec  intion  (often  a  quite  vague  appreciation)  of  tins 
fact.  So  that  we  must  face  not  only  the  problem  of  wages,  which  we 
will  not  mention  now,  but  also  the  whole  question  of  private  property  as 
the  oldest  and  most  important  of  all  human  institutions.  It  is  thr 


basis  of  government  and  economic  stability.  Its  vital  meaning  has  been 
entirely  lost  sight  of  in  an  age  of  negative  ideas,  when  enjoyment,  comfort, 
safety  and  exploitation  have  been  the  only  ideas  current  among  men. 
This  negative  view  is  not  practical.  It  has  never  succeeded.  It  is  failing 
now,  and  we  are  not  so  many  steps  from  a  breakdown  comparable  to 
that  of  Russia. 

10.  Hrnshing  aside  then  all  new  fangled  notions  of   administering 
property   through   the   State  we  range  ourselves  beneath  the  banner  of 
private  property,  and  we  shall  strive  by  all  practical  means  to  follow  the 
path  pointed  out  by  our  thinkers.     We  are  not  committed  to  everything 
in  the  "Red  Rose"  pamphlets,  which  represent  our  efforts  at  educating 
ourselves.     They  are  to  be  read  as  an  impression  of  our  spirit  and  not  as 
a  definition  of  form. 

1 1 .  Before  coming  to  points  of  practice  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  exact  value  of  money  and  discipline  in  organisation.     In  many  years 
experience  of  our  own  work  and  of  the  various  more  or  less  futile  leagues 
which  flourished  in  the  Unionist  Party,  we  have  often  been  reminded  of 
the  prayer  of  the  Franciscan  that  the  Order  should  always  remain  poor. 
Money  can  buy  service  by  putting  economic  pressure  on  men  to  compel 
them  to  obey.     It  is  but  a  modified  form  of  the  power  of  life  and  death 
which  sanctions  a  Military  command.     In  business  or  in  the  Army  there  is 
in  the  last  resort  the  power  to  punish  and  so  to  compel  unwilling  obedience 
to  orders.   Unwilling  obedience,  where  necessary  to  protect  corporate  inter- 
ests can  only  be  properly  enforced  by  men  of  a  very  high  capacity  and 
moral  standard,    by   men   of  the   type   we  call   leaders.     An  army  or  a 
business  run  by  men   who  are  not  leaders  will  become  mutinous.     To 
understand  discipline,  leaders  must  themselves  be  trained  in  obedience, 
but  in  obedience  of  a  moral  kind.    The  sanction  used  by  a  moral  authority 
must,  to  be  effective,  be  different  from  that  used  by  a  military  or  economic 
authority.     It  may  be  useless  to  enforce  a  moral  judgment  by  an  economic 
sanction.     A  moral  authority  can  come  only  from  God  or  as  the  Church 
very  properly  describes  it,  from  the  Holy  Spirit.    And  we  know  that  when 
certain  steps  are  taken  the  Holy  Spirit  is  invariably  to  be  perceived  in  the 
enthusiastic  and  happy  co-operation  of  men.     We  are  puzzled  to  know 
why  so  few  people  recognise  the  importance  of  this   mystery.     On  an 
ordinary  battleship  the  Holy  Spirit  works  to  create  happy  co-operation. 
In  business  the  spirit  is  as  a  rule  totally  absent.     The  soldier  who  has  it 
at  the  front  returns  to  civil  life  and  loses  the  spirit.     He  is  the  same  man, 
but  he  lacks  leadership  and  returns  to  an  atmosphere  where  business  is 
run  for  profit  and  trade  unions  fight  for  more  wages. 


It  appears  to  us  obvious  then  that  money,   which  would  enable  us  to 
command  service  for  our  quite  useless  for  the  moment. 

\Ve  m  misation  for  educating  leaders  in  the  true  morality 

of  command   by  appealing  to  the  highest  moral  motives  and  bv  enforcing 
our  discipline  \\ifh  sanctions  of  a  moral  kind.      Disciplin-  some 

sanction      We  think  it  can  be  provided  by  an  oath  of  atonement,  securing 

;te   niuiniinity   of  />/<r/>o.sv       That   secur  Incomes   a 

matter  of  intellectual  achievement  to  find  the  right  moral  course  on  any 

l>line  sanctioned   by  an  oath  is  a  complete  substitute  for 

.  or  the  power  of  life  and  death.    The  system  of  copyhold  outh; 
1'amphlet  No.  11   may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  practical  anil  wise      The 
ng  it  to  be  wise,  arises:    Would  we  or  could  we  order  a 
landowner  \\lio  was  one  of  our  members  to  adopt  it  ?     The  answer  ; 
because   unless  by  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  making  him  \\ 
do  it,  and  unless  he  had  the  intellectual  conviction  that  it  \\as  practical,  he 
could  not  do  even  a  theoretically  good  thing  with  effect.    To  exact  unwilling 
ol>edience  in  matters  of  morality  is.  \  invariably  \\rong.   We  can 

fairly  say  to  our  members,  "We  are  bound  together  for  the  service  of  God 
and  to  promote  by  our  actions  and  influence  the  cause  we  support.  We 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  certain  organization  or  activity  must  take 
place.  Being  poor  and  not  desiring  even  if  we  had  wealth  to  degrade  our 
cause  by  paying  for  services,  we  appoint  our  officers  to  order  our  members 
to  do  such  acts  for  the  Order  as  have  been  decided  on.  The  receiving  of 
such  orders  imposes  upon  each  of  us  a  sacred  duty,  and  we  expect  those 
of  the  highest  social  position  and  influence  amongst  us  to  set  an  example 
and  to  illustrate  the  sacred  nature  of  menial  offices  by  themselves  doing 
such  offices  for  the  Order."  There  is  a  practical  object  .n  tin 
of  Society  must  remember  that  the  body  politic  depends  on  the  perform- 
ance of  a  number  of  duties,  c.^.,  cleaning  drains,  which  cannot  in  them- 
be  pleasant  or  elevating.  Such  tasks  are  onh  when 

performed  for  noble  men  who  can  inspire  then  subordinates  with 
In   attempting   to   re  ;>int   of   leadership  and    to   create   social 

affection  we  believe  we  can  a«  ills  l>v  maknu, 

c  tin-  Order  in  the  lov\l:< 

1.  and 

«:  moment.  but  the  higher 

.It  to  fill. 

1J      Now   the  question  of  secrecy  is  to  be  understood  t! 
.\ork   quietly    without   the   vulgar   a 


modern  societies,  and  \vithout  wishing  our  members  to  push  themselves 
forward,  there  is  a  practical  reason  for  secret  passwords.  We  demand  an 
absolute  trust  and  confidence  between  all  member?,  and  therefore  need 
the  power  that  each  shall  be  able  to  prove  whether  another  is  a  member 
or  not.  We  contemplate  no  action  that  may  not  be  known  to  the  world 

13.  At  one  time  we  were  afraid  that  difficulties  might  arise  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  we  overcame  those  difficulties  without  any   com- 
promise on  our  side    We  have  always  had  one  or  two  Roman  Catholics 
on  our  governing  body  and  several  have  taken  the  cath      We  have  most 
carefully  drafted  our  prayers  so  that  they  are  no  more  than  a  common 
recognition  of  Christianity.      We  feel  that  anyone  who  cannot  on  religious 
grounds  attend  our  Meetings  is  neither  a  Christian   nor  a  patriot  and 
probably  has  some  motive  which  would  make  us  do   very  much  better 
without    him       So   far   no   such   question   has  arisen       Our   priests  are 
generally  laymen. 

14.  We  trust  that  our  view  of  money  and  discipline  is  sufficiently 
clear,  and  that  no  suspicion  will  arise  that  we  have  any  intention  of  trying 
to  raise  large  funds.  An  organization  which  cannot  continue  without  money 
does  not  deserve  money      We  hope  always  to  avoid  expenditure  on  offices 
and  secretaries  and  so  on      Our  funds  are  expended  on  other  things 


PRACTICE. 

15.  Our  first  effort  to  give  expression  to  a  positive  faith,  beyond 
mere  propaganda  work,  was  the  Bond  Burning  Memorial    to  the  Dead 
started  by  Miners  in  Northumberland   and  continued  in   the  Church   of 
St.  Martin's  in-the-Fields      This  is  mentioned  to  show  that  there  are  in 
our  Order  men  who  dare  to  act  in  accordance  with  our  principles      And 
where  such  determination  exists  we  maintain  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
correct  mistakes  of  method  and  policy.     This  statement  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  admission  that  we  have  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  essential  wisdom, 
or  indeed  necessity,  of  the  action  taken. 

16.  Apart  from  the  example  of  positive  action  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  we  have  ventured  to  contend  for  the  political  teaching  of  the 
Mediaeval  Church      We  have  stated  our  reasons  for  being  disgusted  with 
the  weak  forms  of  modern  Protestantism  and   have   demanded  a   more 
vigorous  and  heroic  interpretation  of  Christianity  than  they  give  us;  for 
Christianity,  properly  understood  is  a  heroic  and  active  creed  guiding  men 
to  positive  results  in  terms  of  human  life,  and  is  not  merely  a  negative 


faith  intended  to  give  them  an  excuse  for  neglecting  their  duty  to  the 
world  at  large  The  arguments  adduced  have  been  laid  before  numerous 
clergymen,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  publish  a  series  of  essays  summarising 
them.  We  attach  importance  to  this  matter,  since  in  all  ages  religion  has 
been  the  foundation  on  which  the  political  systems  of  nations  bave  been 
built 

act,  we  would  refer  to  our  efforts  to  establish  a  school  of 
:;t  1  he  whole  plan  is  being  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  sad 
and  sacred  memories  Our  brightest  intellects  have  fallen,  and  it  is  but  a 
small  group  that  remains  to  carry  out  our  ambitions  To  be  permanent 
and  effective  we  must  have  funds  to  save  our  thinkers  from  economic 
pressure  Or  we  must  seek  for  them  patronage,  positions  as  secretaries  to 
public  men,  or  even  sinecures.  If  royalty  would  recognise  the  advantage 
of  a  brilliant  court  we  should  suggest  a  literary  fund  administered  on 
the  model  of  the  Academy  in  Paris  to  give  awards  of  merit,  and 
money  prizes  and  fellowships.  Often  a  man  would  be  aided  to  do 
great  work  if  he  could  compete  for  a  prize  which  would  give  him  a 
£100  or  £200  as  an  income  for  three  or  five  years.  This  represents  an 
aspiration  which  is  at  present  beyond  our  means,  as  is  the  possibility  of 
securing  a  habitation  for  the  Order  in  London.  It  is  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  the  way  we  shoul.i  spend  money  if  we  had  it.  All  other  political 
organizations  spend  money  on  an  office  staff  and  not  on  thinkers.  \\  e 
propose  to  show  that  we  can  organize  without  funds,  but  that  we  desire  to 
subsidise  thinkers  and  put  them  out  of  reach  of  economic  pressuie  The 
true  artist  with  the  proper  motive  does  not  require  more  than  £200  or 
£300  per  annum 

18.  Now  our  main  work  is  the  or^ani/ation  of  a  body  of  1 
school  for  statesmen,  or  organizers.  These  must  have  a  rule  General 
Baden- Powell  has  shown  us  that  a  true  idea  embodied  in  a  convenient 
handbook  will  give  the  true  leader  a  ready-made  policy  which  then  spreads 
all  over  the  world  by  the  force  of  its  own  inherent  strength.  Our  first 
work  must  therefore  be  to  elaborate  a  Kule  laying  down  the  true  mora 
standard  for  men  as  "  Scouting  for  Boys  "  lays  down  a  standard  for 
boys  This  is  an  effort  which  will  take  some  time  for  its  completion 
as  moral  standards  have  so  seriously  deteriorated  that  the  real  basis 
of  morals  has  to  be  denned  nfi* 

>n   for  such   a  code  brought 

together  a  certain  number  of  men  of  proved  influence  and  capacity  for 
leadership  from  ihe  Trade  Unions  and  from  the  Aimy  and  from  every  class 


IO 

in  Society  Lately  we  have  also  admitted  certain  ladies.  These  people  are 
bound  together  under  a  strict  moral  discipline  sanctioned  by  binding 
oaths  The  discipline  on  certain  points  is  severe  For  instance,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  non-attendance,  we  admit  no  excuse  for  absence  from  our 
assemblies  except  Military  Service  or  imprisonment.  We  do  not  allow 
any  member  to  criticise  or  injure  the  reputation  of  another,  but  demand  a 
frank  and  open  speech  on  all  matters  of  complaint  amongst  us  which  no 
one  may  resent  We  enforce  our  orders  by  penances  for  breach  We 
have  established  a  social  black  list  on  which  we  have  so  far  placed  only  one 
man  We  will  not  sit  at  tablr,  or  remain  on  any  Club  or  Directorate 
vtith  anyone  on  this  list,  and  will  expel  from  our  Order  those  who 
have  communication  with  them,  unless  the  person  on  the  black  list 
shows  genuine  signs  cf  repentance  and  reformation,  and  gives  us  some 
practical  guarantees  of  good  faith.  We  shall  carry  out  this  policy  consis- 
tently compelling  our  most  intimate  friends  to  choose  between  them  and 
us.  whatever  the  cost  in  loss  of  friends  or  ridicule  We  decide  nothing  by 
vote,  but  only  by  unanimity  We  insist  on  the  total  exclusion  of  Jews. 
We  demand  absolute  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  and  to  the 
institution  of  the  Monarchy. 

20.  Besides  the  "Red  Rose"  pamphlets  and  about  twenty  books 
published   by   members  of  the  Order,    we  have   a  mass  of  unpublished 
literature  awaiting   acceptance  by   publishers  or  funds  to  enable  us   to 
print.      Pamphlets  on  the  Royal   Prerogative  and  on   Commerce  await 
publication 

21.  We  have  instituted  under  the  editorship  of  one  of  us  a  com- 
prehensive report  to  the  Nation  tracing  historically  our  traditions  and  the 
significance  of  our  law.     Expert  Committees  are  co-operating  on  special 
subjects.     Evidence  is  being  taken  of  a  comprehensive  kind.     This  report 
will  be  presented  to   Parliament   when  finished.     It   is  hoped  we  shall 
put  up  a  case  which  will  bear  an  honourable  comparison  to  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstructions   which   is   wasting  thousands  of  pounds  of 
public  money  on  preparing  proposals  unlikely  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
nation      At  any   rate  we  may  supply  our  statesmen  with  a  jumping-off 
ground -a  philosophical  basis  for  criticism       Indeed  we  hope   by  this 
report  to  lay  down  the  principles  on  which  all  stable  societies  rest,  and  to 
establish  traditions  for  statesmen  comparable  with  those  possessed  by 
Medical  men  and  Lawyers, 

22.  Our  finance  is  arranged  as  follows:     It   would  manifestly  be 
impossible  to  fix  a  subscription  adequate  to  our  wealthier  members  and 


1 1 

not  too  heavy  for  the  poor.  Valuing  men  only  on  account  of  their  character 
we  do  not  wish  the  Order  to  present  them  \vith  financial  obstacles.  Nor 
do  we  think  it  necessary  to  direct  the  wealthiest  in  his  financial  duties. 
Wealthy  men,  if  fit  for  our  Order,  will  be  sufficiently  committed  and  sow* 
demand  neither  subscription  or  entrance  fee  We  have  a  private  subscrip- 
tion list  for  those  who  pay  money  for  special  purposes.  But  our  only 
demand  for  money  is  the  circulation  of  a  bag  at  our  assemblies  into  which 
all  are  commanded  to  put  a  coin,  if  only  a  penny,  and  anyone  who  cannot 
do  so,  must  ask  his  neighbour  for  a  coin  so  that  all  may  have  something 
to  give  Meanwhile  we  advocate  generosity  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  tenth 
or  some  fraction  of  income  which  represents  a  really  appreciable  sacrifice. 

24.  Though  we  pay  little  attention  to  propaganda  and  less  to  prose- 
lytising, leaving  men  to  join  us  or  ignore  us  at  their  will,  the  suggestion 
constantly  recurs  that  we  should  attempt  some  journalistic  enterprise. 
At  present  we  have  our  work  before  us  and  we  shall  leave  the  outcome  in 
the  hands  of  God.  Our  efforts  are  directed  to  supporting  each  other  in 
such  work  as  is  within  our  power. 


CHIPP,  VINE  &  Co  .  Printers,  Newcastle. 


LEAFLET  N.  19. 


The   Red  Rose. 


f)OLITICS  is  the  science  of  social  affection  and 
is  concerned  with  every  joint  effort    made  by 
anv  two  or  more  people  to  achieve  some  purpose. 

Ail  such  efforts  depend  first  of  all  on  unity  of 
aim:  that  is  to  say  on  the  people  who  are  acting 
together  being  at  one  in  their  motive.  This  atonement 
of  motive  refers  to  a  purpose  which  the  Church 
defines  as  FAITH.  Without  the  common  purpose 
or  objective,  there  can  be  no  common  action. 

When  the  purpose  is  defined,  or  the  faith 
adopted,  men  see  that  by  co-operation  they  may 
gain  strength  for  achievement.  But  before  they 
can  begin  to  act,  a  plan  of  action,  or  a  policy,  must 
be  ndopted.  The  men  who  have  the  intellectual 
power  to  enunciate  such  a  policy  are  leaders ; 
and  those  adjudged  to  have  found  the  best  policy 
are  recognised  as  the  harbingers  of  HOPE.  Men 
recognise  one  policy  as  seeming  the  best.  Those 


men  who  have  the  soundest  instincts  and  the  best 
traditions  will  select  the  best  policies  and  the  best 
leaders,  and  will  in  consequence  have  the  surest 
hope. 

With  a  faith  and  motive,  and  a  practical  policy 
it  then  becomes  possible  to  act  together,  either 
to  build  a  house  or  go  into  battle  with  a  united 
front.  In  other  words,  where  faith  and  hope 
exist,  it  is  possible  for  co-operation  to  follow.  Men 
engaged  in  a  common  purpose  become  identified  in 
interest,  and  social  aftection  begins. 

Conversely  we  may  see  that  where  mutinies, 
strikes,  quarrels  and  unhappiness  exist,  men  must 
either  have  lost  their  faith  or  ceased  to  be  at  one 
about  it :  or  they  have  failed  to  find  a  leader  who 
can  give  them  hope.  To  restore  faith  is  the  duty 
of  the  Church:  to  restore  hope  is  the  duty  of 
Orders  of  Chivalry. 

An  Order  of  Chivalry  is  intended  to  inculcate 
the  virtues  of  sympathy  and  respect;  for  good 
manners  and  a  sympathetic  regard  for  others  is  as 
essential  as  sound  morality  and  a  proper  economic 
policy.  A  man's  true  character  and  actual  attitude 
to  others  are  displayed  in  his  manners.  A  man 
with  evil  manners  will  never  succeed  in  making 
men  co-operate  happily  and  successfully.  Bad 
manners  spring  from  lack  of  humanity  and  respect 
for  others.  In  modern  life  they  show  out  in  such 
important  particulars  as  the  way  a  motor  is  driven. 
It  is  only  when  one  realises  the  vulgarity  of  the 


way  motors  are  driven  along  the  roads,  that  one 
can  estimate  the  vulgarity  that  has  produced  the 
general  revolt  against  inhuman  leadership,  known 
as  "  labour  unrest." 

Orders  of  Chivalry  must  therefore  restore  the 
kind  of  character  that  exhibits  itself  in  good  man- 
ners, and  as  a  corollary  declines  to  seek  power, 
position  or  property  without  first  fitting  itself  for 
the  responsibility  of  the  same.  Industry  is  in  grave 
need  of  leaders  who  can  make  men  co-operate  happily, 
and  whenever  there  is  a  breakdown,  unrest  and 
strikes,  there  must  have  been  bad  leadership.  The 
very  existence  of  great  defensive  organizations,  like 
the  trade  unions,  shows  that  the  men  are  conscious 
of  a  menace  to  their  economic  interests  from  the 
very  people  who  ought  to  be  their  economic  pro- 
tectors. If  the  old  aristocracy  could  say  that  they 
had  kept  out  of  trade  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  we  could  absolve  them  from  blame.  But  they 
have  one  and  all  taken  profits  out  of  industry,  while 
not  a  single  one  of  them  has  provided  an  example  of 
leadership  in  industrial  affairs.  Orders  of  Chivalry 
must  restore  the  true  ideas  of  administration  so 
that  private  property  resumes  its  true  chaiacter  as 
an  institution  involving  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Property  is  not  a  power  to  exploit  but  an  opportunity 
to  serve.  It  should  be  held  by  those  who  can  lead. 

When  Orders  of  Chivaliy  have  done  their  work, 
sound  economics  may  return.  At  present  the  mass 
of  the  people  have  no  private  property,  no  permanent 


stake  in  the  country  :  no  real  home.  Deep  in  every 
man's  nature  is  the  desire  for  such  things:  a  legit- 
imate desire  based  on  his  instinct  to  provide  for 
hi^  family. 

A.S  the  merit  of  leadership  lies  in  sympathy  and 
social  affection :  so  the  secret  of  sound  economics 
lies  in  placing  upon  every  man  some  real  responsi- 
bility and  the  opportunity  to  own  his  own  property, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  "hand"  or  tool,  or  part  of 
a  machine,  to  be  used  and  thrown  away,  or  to  be 
shifted  about  from  place  to  place  at  the  bidding  of 
some  uncontrolled  financier. 

These  are  some  of  the  objects  leaders  must  set 
before  themselves  if  they  would  hope  to  bring  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  to  a  free,  united  and  inde- 
pendent people. 


OHIPP.    VINE    A    CO.,    PRINTERS.    NEWCASTLE. 


RKD   ROSE   LEAFLET   No.  20. 


Annual  Report  and 
Balance  Sheet. 

Presented  to  the  Temple  Chapter. 
June,   1919. 


Organisation    and    Personnel — Steps    have    been    taken    to 

repair,   in  some  measure,   the  losses  sustained  in  the  war.     The 

Temple  Chapter  has  gone  some  way  towards  the  restoration   of 

.  n  efficiency,  and  has  succeeded  in  assisting  the  formation 

of  two  other  chapters,  notably  the  Chapter  of  the  Hearth,  which 

itroduced  ladies  into  the  Order. 

The  most  serious  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  past  year  was 
the  death  from  influenza  of  J.  M.  Kennedy.  He  died  on  October 
2/th,  10,18.  A  -peci.il  memoir  of  his  life  and  literary  works  was 

ulated  among  members  of  the  Chapter. 

The  Rev.  E.  G.  Parry  and  Percy  Squirrell  were  also  called 
to  a  Higher  Order,  the  latter  after  prolonged  suffering  from 
wounds. 

Literature. — Efforts  have  been  made  to  explain,  more  com- 
pletely than  hitherto,  the  objects  of  the  Order  by  the  issue  of 
Leaflets  18  and  19  and  by  the  publication  of  part  of  the  Rule  of 
the  Order  in  Pamphlet  No.  13.  Another  pamphlet,  133,  has  been 
:  privately  to  officers  of  Chapters,  and  contains  the  consti- 
tution, ceremonial,  and  procedure  of  Chapters. 

I'.imphlet   No.    14   i-  a  reprint  of  rowing  notes  prepared  for 
the  use  of  Cambridge  oarsmen  who  desire  to  study  the  trad 
which    mad<-    Hmlry    one    of    the    greatest    training    grounds   for 
Knglish   sahib-. 

The  taking  of  evidence  for  the  commi^ion  appointed  by  the 

•o  report  on  the  political  condition  of  Knglam! 

Titinued,  as  it  is  considered  that   rn  been 

collected.     Mr  G.  P.  Baker  has,  with  th<    udfltanct  <>l  ladies  who 

have  volunteered  to  do  the  typing,   l)r«-n   engaged   throughout  the 

'ing  an   I  «-port. 

A  ill  be  produced  under  the  advice  of  Mr  Charles  Whiblr\ 

and  others. 


Policy. — A  challenge  has  been  issued  to  various  bishops  and 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  explain  and  justify  the 
attitude  of  the  National  Church  towards  modern  political  prob- 
lems. The  direct  influence  of  such  a  challenge  cannot  be 
estimated,  but  the  effective  continuance  of  the  correspondence 
appears  to  show  that  this  action  will  not  be  without  its  results. 

Discipline — The  discipline  of  the  Temple  Chapter  became 
at  one  time  so  lax  that  the  Director  issued  an  admonition :  since 
when  the  organisation  has  improved.  But  there  is  still  a  ten- 
dency to  imagine  that  the  Order  is  something  with  a  separate 
existence  of  its  own.  This  is  the  vice  of  politics,  and  our  mem- 
bers, if  they  would  be  true  to  their  vows,  must  remember  that 
each  is  to  his  country  or  the  Order,  either  a  servant  actively 
supporting  its  life,  or  a  burden  to  be  supported  by  his  friends. 
In  an  age  when  so  many  think  they  can  make  demands  on  that 
vague  non-existence  known  as  "  the  State,"  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  we  should  among  ourselves  practise  another  moral 
policy. 

Library. — Though  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a 
habitation  for  the  Order,  the  literary  work  requires  a  collection 
of  books.  Members  have  here  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
principles  to  the  test.  Those  who  own  big  libraries,  such  as 
exist  in  many  country  houses,  should  not  break  them  up,  for  the 
possession  of  such  collections  is  a  trust  to  be  jealously  preserved. 
But  those  who  have  a  few  books  which  might  be  usefully  circu- 
lated might  lend  to  the  library  of  the  Order  on  condition  of  with- 
drawal if  the  books  are  misused. 

Ladies  have  volunteered  to  serve  the  library,  and  the  follow- 
ing books  have  already  been,  given  or  lent.  Lists  of  books 
urgently  required  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR'S       GIFT. 

Encyclopaedia  of  the  Laws  of  England  (16  vols.) 
Pitman's    Commercial    Encyclopaedia    (4  vols.) 
The  Works  of  Pope  (10  vols.) 
St    Francis   of   Assissi  ...     Jorgensen 

The  Science  of  Law Sheldon  Amos 

Speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Clarke 

Outlines    of    Speeches  ...     Charles  Seymour 

How  to  Speak  Effectively     ...  ,, 

Speaking  in  Public     ...  ,, 

Responsibility  in   Mental  Disease   ...     Maudsley 
Memoirs  of  the  Comtesse  de  Boigne.     (3  vols.) 
Count    of    Monte    Cristo       ...         ...     Dumas 

Reminiscences  of  Sir  Henry  Hawkins    (2   vols.    ) 
Twenty  Years  After     ...         ...         ...     Dumas 

Manual  of  Military  Law 

The  King's  Regulations 

A   Fragment   on   Government          ...     Bentham 

Cruden's  Concordance 

The  Brotherhood  Campaign  Handbook 

The    Prevention   of    Destitution      ...     Sydney  and  Beatrice  Webb 

What    Federalism   is   Not      F.   S.    Oliver 


Rule-  and   Regulations  of  the  St<»  k   l.vhange 


Foru    Year-  in  India 


Lord   Robert^ 


Chambers'    Etymological    English    Dictionary 


Theory   of    Legislation 

The    Land   and   the   Book 
The    Brother-    Karamazof 
The    Mmioir-   of   ..    Balkan 
Diploni 

•i    Romantic    Literature 
Thr    Faith    and    the    \Var 
The   Shorter  Catechi-m 
The  \  •  Christopher  Columbia  Washington    Irving 


Bentham 
Thomson 
Dostoev-ky 

Mijatovich 

..;<'    \\  yndham 
kson 


India    of    To-day 
The    Fabian    E-- 

The   School-  and  Social  Reform 


mality  and  Home  Rule 
is  of  Time  and  Space 

Education  and  the  Working  Class  ... 

The   Man   ver-us  the  State     

The    Red    Catechi-m 

Modem     Mexico  

In-ul. ir   Free   Trade      

e\v  Catechism  of  Socialism,   1906 
'n-m  of  Snciali-m,   IQOQ 

iiting    for     Hoy-       

l-rrtni-ation  of  Orchids         

The   Ruin  of  Xululand  

The    Wellington    French    Grammar 
The  Education  Act  of  IQI.S  \vith 
The   Alien-'   Act  of    10,14 
A   Bill  to  Amend  the  same,   IQIQ 

ures  on  the  Science  of  Language. 

i  vols.         

_;uin    I-land  

The   (,'arden   of   Epicuru-      

I'h\ 

The    Hittite-        

Animal     Heroes 

The     :  

ition  

. 

\otlf    I). line    •. 

In   the   Fourth    Year      •••  H.    (i.    Wells 

Who   i-   to   be    M.,-trr   of   the   World:      l.mlovi.i 

Foundations 

Competition 

Bolingbroke1 

li~h    Folk 

land 

• 

Mu-ir    (;,    vol 

,{     Hodei  D    I-'::'  '  •  '      Ivin 

•-rk   in    thr    Ci; 


bompson 

ard    Shaw    and    other- 

of  that   -tamj) 
Thr     I'nioni-t     Social     R 

form    Committee 
A.  J.   Balfour 
Procter 

From  the  Round  Table 
Herbert    Spencer 
Hazel) 
Mac  Hugh 
A.    J.    Balfour 
Bax   and   Quelch 


Baden-Powell 

Darwin 

Colenso 


Max    Miiller 
Anatole    France 

Thornton 
Thorn  pson-Seton 

1  )o-toe\'-k\' 

Hrrbrrt   Spencer 

1 


Trni|)le    and    o' 

•  Id-    and    U'oollev 


SHf-Help  for  Farmers 

Knot-   I'ntied      Ryle 


Chairman's   Handbook 

Sugar     Beet  

What    i-    Good    Mu-ic: 

Thr    Alien    Immigrant  

Heredity 

The   Practice  of  the  Pre-ence  ol 
The   Triple   Entente  and   it-   Enemies 
T'ne    Economic    Antichrist 
The    Temple    Anecdote- 
Money,    Exchange,   and    Banking      ... 
Introduction    to    Roman    l.au 
Practical    Jurisprudence 

Ca-h    and    Credit  

A       Manual       of       Magneti.-m        and 

Electricity  

Window    and    Indoor    Gardening 
Political    Economy    in    England 
Introduction  to  English  Literature  ... 

Compromise        

The    Constitution    of   Norway 

Heredity  

The   Great    Illusion 

Iri-h     Nationalism          ...          

The     igth    Century     Maga/ine    for    June,     if 

Haigh's  Constructive  Policy  for  India 
Anna   Karenina"  Tol-tov 


Palgrave 

Home    Counties 
I  lender-on 
l-'.\an-    (iordon 

Thomson 

Brother     l.aurence 

[gnotus 

Blissard 

Temple 

Easton 

Hunter 

Clark 

Barker 


|amie-on 
Sanders 
Price 
Pancoast 

John    Morley 

Brsekstad 

Doncaster 

Norman    Angell 
The    Duke  of  Argyll 

S,    containing     Mr- 


VICE-CHANCELLOR'S      LOAN. 

The  Origin  of  Property         

History    of    Politics       

Self-Government  in   Industry 
Creasy's   Decisive   Battles 

The    Study   of   Sociology        

Text   Book  of  Psychology      

Ancient    Law       

Karly  Institutions          

Phy-'ics  and  Politics     

firowth     of     Kngli>h      Industry     and 

Commerce  

\Fanual    of   Political    Economy 
The   Rate  of  Interest   ... 
Wealth  of  Nations,    [.,    II.,    III. 
Principle-    of    Political    Economy 

On     Liberty         

Tin-   History  of   Human   M.irri;ige     ... 

The    Principle-    of    Science      

The   l.au>  of  Supply  and   Demand  ... 

Social    Psychology 

Sex    and    Character 

The    Family  and   the   Nation 

The    Main   Illusions   of   Pacifists 

I'n-een    Foundations    of    Society 

(iermany    and    England 

Famous  Pamphlets 


Jan    St    Lewi n ski 
Edward    Jenk- 
(i.    I).   II.   Cole 

Spencer 
William   James 
Maine 

Bagehot 

Cunningham 

Henry   Eawcett 

Fisher 

Smith 

I.    S.    Mill 

Mill 

Westermark 

W.    S.    levons 

G.   B.   Dibblee 

\\'illiam    McDougall 

Otto    \\'<Mninger 

Whetham 

C.   C.   Coulton 

Duke   of   Argyll 

I.   A.   Cramb 


Lreden.k    Pollock 
A.    V.    D 


Condition-    of    Labour    in  American 

Indu.-trit  ...      Lank    and    S\  dei^tricker 

La>   Sermon-  (Adc  d  Review-)  T.    H.    Huxley 

i    lamanti.-  Numa    Mimmu- 
Mind    and    Body 

n  and  Labou:  -   hrciner 
... 

ruination  S         h-m      \V.    H.    Mai! 
•doin   of   Thought      ...     .1.    15.    Bury 

-in       ...      Lord    Hugh    Cei  i! 

Political    Pamphlet-,  edited    b\    (ieorge   S. nut-bury 
:n    Treit-. 

Money  ...                   1  Lirlley    \\  it  • 

uard    St;«  Walter    Bagehot 

The   Nature  of   \\Onian  ...      Taylor 

Attila  and  the   Hu;;  Kd\\ard    Uutton 

Th«-    Parting   ot    th«-    Ko.uL,   edited    b\    K.    I.    Koake-Jai  k-on 

•'.-ion  of  the  Common   La\\      Pollock 
Priiuiple-  of  the  Common   Law       ...      Inderm.iur 
Tin-    Land    I. 
Th«  -iitution 

.liter-    lllu-tr.itive   of    Kn^li-h 
Constitutional    Hi-tory    ...  Stubb- 

.ibli-hment    in    Fr  ...      Sabatier 

Ch.itham-    Hi-   Karly    Life   and   Con- 



•itutional 
Lau  and  Cu-tom  of  the  Constitution 

and     II.)  

l'»<»-v.  of   John-on 

Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton  ... 
Ru--i.ni  Life  in  To\\  n  and  Country 
The  Nation. il  Being  ... 

•  if    Negotiable    Sccuritl- 
Chatham 
Pitt 
British    St.itr-men   of   t  \\  ar 

I 

Peloponm.-ian  War  (2  \' 
Sin-toniu- 

n  h  

City  State  of  the  (in-i-k-  and   Koin.m-    \\.ud     1-Ouler 
\Liking   of    Ireland   am: 

do  i  ...  

th    ol     J.iiin     Bainevcld 
(2    Vol-.)  

l\'<  ii-  d  Autobiography 

Philo-ojilr  KK  hjid 

Leu  i-     \<-ttlr-hip  rditc'd     b        \ 

The    \  i  • 

Shak 

t'a    \\  oik-    <J    vols.)       edited    b> 


Lord 
Thomas 

An-on 
Birrcll 

L.    S.    Olive, 

!••     H.    K.    Palmer 

Willis 

Frederick    Harri>on 
I  Mid    Ro-rbri 

•  u<- 
\\  .    and    R.    Cham 

Thucydidec 
J.  G 

\       1-  i  oude 


All.  ••   Stopfoi 

Motlev 


Moil- 

Fran 

oc 


Defence    of   Aristocracy  ...          ... 

Huinaii    Personalky    and   it>   Survival 
Bodily    Death  ......... 

Hi-tory   of   England   (3   voL-.)  ... 

Sliort     Studies     on     Great     Subject- 

(4   vols.)        ...  ... 

Hi.-tory  ut"  England  (2  vols.) 
Hi-tory    ut"    Civilisation    in    England 


J.udovici 

V.  W.   Myers 

Macaulay 

J.    A.    l-Toude 


Buckle 
Medley 
Gardiner 


Engli>h   Constitutional   History 

Student.-/    Hi>tory  of  England 

Hallam's    Constitutional    History 

Hibbert    Lectures          ...  ...      Sayce 

Lectures  on    Krench  Revolution        ...      Lord   Acton 

History  of  Freedom  and  other  Es>ay.-  ,, 

Short    History  of    Napoleon   I.  ...     J.    R.    Sccley 

lli-tory    of    the    Rise    of    the    Dutch 

Republic    (3    vols.)  ......      Motley 

The   I'nited  Netherlands  (4  vols.)  ...         ,, 

Burke's  Works  (3  vols.) 

Bolingbroke  and  His  Times  (2  vols.)     \V.    Sichel 

Bolingbroke's  \\'orks  US   vols.) 

Republic  of  Plato 

Golden    Sayings  ...     Kpidetu> 

Drake        ...............      Julian    Corbett 

Wellington         ............     George   Cooper 

Havelock  ...          ...          ...          ...     Archibald    Fords 

Gordon      ...............     \\".    Hutler 

Holy  Roman  Empire  .........     Brire 

Edward  Plantagenet     .........     Jenks 

Letters  of  Queen  Victoria   (3  vols.) 

Macaulay's   Essays 

Social  Life  in  Britain  from  the  Con- 

quest to   the   Reformation          ...     G.   G.   Coulton 
Macaulay's    Miscellaneous    Writings 
Challis'  "Law  of  Real  Property  Holland 

Jurisprudence     ...  •••     Pollock 

F-says  on  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics     McCarthy 
History  of  our  own  Times     ......     Various    authors 

Polii;«:al  History  of  England  (12  vols.)  Bcale 

Racial    Decay 

The    Worker,    ujio-  i  i    (  J    \'ol>.) 

Red    ROM-    War    Memorial    Correspondence,     ifjio-i.X 

Correspondence   on   Church    Policy,    i<)0()-iS   (j    vols.) 

The  Case  <jf  Sir  George  Makgill,  Bart.,  and   the  Order  of  the   Red 

Rose 

The  Letter-  of  Evan  Sanderson  and  Humphrey    Dickinson 
A    Summary  of   Red   Rose   History  from    1912-18.     A  Modem  Noble- 

man 


Record-,  of   the   Temple   Chapter,    10.14-18 


LEGAL     NOTE     BOOKS. 


1  in  i-prudence   (2   vols.) 
I  )ige>t   Pro  Socio 
Roman    Law  (3  vols.) 
Contract   (2   vols.) 


Tent   (i    vol.) 

irk  Performance  d    vol.) 
IVr-onal    Property    <;,   vuls.) 
Siihm'-    fn-tilute-    (o    vuls.) 
ll.meous 

MISS      HAU/S     U1T 
Kngli-h    Literature 

MR     (i.      P.      HAKKK'S     GIFT 

l.ittleman'-    Honk   of   Court. 

Fellow  -hip 

it   Art-'    Fellow-hip   (it-   place 
;ul    Religion          ...... 

Part     111     Pea-ant     Lite        .. 

Inspiration    of    Labour 

-lime  and  king-time 
IVa-.int    Art-       ...  .. 

fellowship  .uul  Marhim-ry 
:i   Revolution 
•  litiun  of  the  Husbandmen       .. 

•  »f  the   Kvil 
Inlluence  of   Handicraft  .. 

l-'ir-t    Public     .\l»-etinx    of    P.A.I. 
X'ilhiKe   and   Old    Folk 

>r    our    Hand-  .. 

Remembei   the  C.arland          .. 
^••uthcrn   England 
\\ithered    Hand 
Kduration   in  the   \'illage 

:it   Art-'    Mu-' 
Rule-   of    th,-    P.A.F. 


I      M.    Kem« 


C.ild\\(-ll    Cook 
ami    aim-) 

•       ifrey    Hlount 

.        Maiv     Mudie 

I.      March    Phillip- 
Mai:  -n    King 

.      Katr    Sperling 

(in-villr    M.u  donald 
Maud.     l-!x<  -rtim    King 

.    A.   H.   Mavr-tock 
(ioilfrey    Hlount 

.     Kthel    Hlount    ami    Maude 


A.  U.  Bavrr^to.k 
Sir  Krrdemk  Tr 
Maude  l-'.^erton 
A-hton  Hillin- 


All    the-r    hook-    will    he  available    for    circul.itif 

imodation    ran  be    obtained,    except    unii|iie    i< 

of    tli  and    lap  't     i-'t.-ieiKe,    \\hirh    will    not    be 

rcmov«!d  from  the  pn  n 

The    bit..k-    \\ill    l>e    arranged    \\ith    expl.inatoix     ir.  Minmenda- 
'.nabl<-     b  .  h     Bfl     the    \\i  itin;.  !-to\  , 

»r     D'  the     l-abiaii     ES8aya    will    be    pla««-d    apail 

-h«-lf   of   auful   example-,    and    \\dl    be    pie-ei\ed    .1-    a    \\aining    to 


Finance.     «  c     leveral   occasions  during  tin-  p.i-t   iln 
interim     fm.im  ial     -tatcmr-it  -     ha\e    lin-n     made     t..    tin-    (  haptei. 

\\llllr     a     iiimplcle     audit'  ..lied     b\     <ud«l 

hoin   turn-   to  tim..      Thi-   pi- 

udlted    a<  <  «ujnt.    and     i  \«    of, 

and   mn    in  addition   to.   all   the   .i«munt-  .ed. 

h     i  ,,n.l    mrmbej-    «.t     uh.it     h.. 

\\itl  in   the   (  )idn  .      In   th«-    tn  -t    , 

Committed,    under    th«-    xuai  ii-    nun:  !KM\> 


8 

item.-  nf  expenditure  connected  \\ith  three  important  bills  intro- 
duced into  the  Hou-e  of  Lords  by  members  of  the  Order.  In 
-iilc-,  the  nei-e--.u\  e\pen-e-  of  drafting  a  great  deal  of  litera- 
ture u.i-  produced.  When  war  broke  out  the  private  affaii>  ut 
the  guaranteeing  member-  \\ere  so  much  disturbed  that  it 
proved  impo--ible  for  tho-e  member-  to  pay  their  guarantees  and 
at  the  -ame  time  enter  the  service.  The  \  iee-Chancellor'-  Com- 
mitiee  therefore  shouldered  the  uhole  of  the  debts,  and  even- 
tually no  one  \\a-  left  to  take  the  responsibility  exeept  the  Vice 
Chancellor.  At  thi-  point  an  anonymou-  donor  came  to  the  Vite- 
Chancellor's  a->i.-tance  and  paid  the  sum  of  ,£650  entered  on  the 
mi  -  balance  -heel.  Thi-  relieved  the  Temple  Chapter,  but 
almo.-t  immediately  after  the  No.  i  Chapter  and  the  Supreme 
Chapter  both  i:ollap-ed  for  the  lea-on  that  every  member  went 
into  the  army.  The  Temple  Chapter  decided  that  the  only  way 
to  save  the  Order  and  it-  reputation  was  to  close  its  ranks  and 
-tand  firm  as  one  Chapter,  accepting  every  burden  incurred. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  ha>  been  very  nobly  supported  in  thi- 
-eriou-  position,  but  the  result  is  a  balance  sheet  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  results  that  can  be  shown  by  the  one  Chapter. 

I-'or  in-tance,  no  sooner  had  the  St  George's  Chapter  been 
founded  than  its  members  entered  the  service,  and  we  have  a 
debt  at  the  tailor's  of  some  .£36  odd  for  robes. 

Xeverthelos  low-water-mark  was  reached  and  passed  last 
summer,  and  since  July  the  Vice-Chancellor  can  show  an  absolute 
reduction  of  ,£55  in  the  debt,  and  the  relief  from  £\2  per  annum 
intere.-t  on  loan  through  the  generosity  of  two  members  \\ho  have 
lent  .£200  without  interest.  We  have  now  no  debts  to  creditors, 
outside  our  debts  to  our  own  members,  and  the  one  item  for  robes 
for  the  St  George's  Chapter. 

No  remark  seems  necessary  on  the  items  in  the  account, 
because  in  every  case  expenditure  has  been  incurred  exactly  as 
directed  by  the  subscriber,  whether  in  paying  off  debt  or  in 
ordering  new  literature. 


Q 

The  following  i-  the  balano    -hen   p.i--ed  by  the  auditor: 

BA1    \\(   K     SHKKT     OI      TEMPLE     CHAI'TKR     1  OR     THK 
TURK!-:   VEARS     ENDING     \l.\V     31*,     .<,.<;. 

PAYMENTS 

Debt-  outstanding  June   i-t,  10  11 

i-h  8    6 

l.'-X.il      I' 

(ir. nit-  in   .iid  i  if   M  cm  hi  ; 

Kxpe.i-r-,    A  — -mblir-,  and    l-'e;i-t-  ...  14; 

in«                       .--               ...  ...  ... 

Typing 

91 

\l«  in.iri.il    Kxprn-i--  ...               ...  ...  14     6     6 

Hank     Chiir«j--        ...              ...  ...  ...  16   11      () 

Auditoi'-                                     ...  ...              ...  ...  -,     3     o 

.   April   7th,    lom  ...             ...  ...  S     5     o 


Total          /y>66     7     j 

RECEIPTS, 

£    s.    d. 

Mal.in«-«i   from   Vice-Chancellor's   a/c,   Amble  ...        5   ; 

R.    A.     Ki-hrr.    K-t(.              ...                               ..  ...          i     o    o 

<..!•.   S  i  .       .            ...             ...              ...              ...  ...         400 

lincau        ...               ...               ...               ...  ...          o   10     o 

I  .    Hall      ... 
Mr-    Su  inbm  :. 

Kinx                 ...              ...              ...                ..  .-     o     o 

Mr-    Kinx                  ...              ...              ...  ...        71)     o     o 

J.    A.    NValkor.    K-,,. 

l>r     K  1 1      n     o 

I       O      O 

U'lllou^hln    dr    1'                         ..                ...  ...          6      i      o 

The    Hnnbl<       Mr-    Stirling                 ...  10     o     o 

110 

kin -on                                             ...  500 

.inrrlli.r       iSub-i  liption       /"i  10,  Loan 
•    ... 

Marshall 

\h-                                                                                          ..  •    in     .» 

Mr-     1'.                          ...  , 

(    ollr.  -    - 

I). mi. 

!.<>. m                          and    Mr-    Suinl.  2OO     O     O 


£666    7     2 


IO 

Auditor's  Report. — The  above  account  is  in  accordance  with 
-tatement-  and  inform. ni«m  given  me  by  Mr  \\'illiani  Sander-on. 
Voucher-  have  been  produced  for  all  expenditure,  but  no  official 
receipt-  have  been  issued  on  behalf  of  the  C'hapter.  No 
-cparate  b. inking  account  ha<  been  kept,  .1-  the  fund  ha-  been  in 
debt  to  Mr  Sander-on  during  '.he  whole  of  the  period  covered  by 
the  balance  -heet. 

GORDON  ROGERS. 

LONDON, 

Miiy  24///,    ion). 

The    total    liabilities    of    the    whole    Order    are    therefore    as 
follnu  -  : 

£    s.    d. 
To  C'ol.  and  Mr-  Swinburne  ...  ...     200    o    o 

To    the    Tailor-       ...  ...  ...  ...       37   16     o 

To    the     Lawyers    (circ.)       ...  ...  ...        10   10     o 

To    Printing    thi-    Leaflet   (circ.)        ...  ...         600 

To   the   Vice-Chancellor      ...  ...  ...       31     g    g 


Total         £2X5  15 


And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  burden  of  debt  has  not 
been  ra-hly  incurred,  but  is  the  direct  result  of  that  spirit  of 
brotherhood  which  voluntarily  shouldered  the  burdens  of  other- 
thai  they  might  freely  join  the  army  without  being  fettered  by 
promises  which  could  not  easily  "have  been  redeemed  consistently 
with  their  duties  to  the  King. 

As  to  the  future  finance  of  the  Order,  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Committee  is  prepared  to  carry  on  and  trust  to  the  generosity  of 
each  member  who  is  able  to  support.  The  work  of  the  Order  is 
of  vital  importance,  and  the  officers  are  prepared  to  take  the 
fullest  responsibility  for  the  situation,  which  is  steadily  improv- 
ing. In  an  Order  composed  of  men  of  every  rank  and  every 
degree  of  wealth  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  financial  scheme, 
and  to  rich  and  poor  we  can  only  say  that  the  Order  exists  to 
make  its  own  members  more  powerful,  and  not  to  collect  money 
from  them.  When  the  officers  find  the  situation  intolerable  it  will 
be  their  duty  to  report.  At  present  they  lay  before  the  Order 
the  facts  as  they  are,  and  trust  that  the  action  taken  will  be 
approved. 
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